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THE COUNTY is named Warren for the Massachusetts soldier- 
doctor who died fighting for American independence at Bunker 
Hill, and it is an irregular rectangle, twenty miles broad from 
east to west by somewhat longer at its longest north to south, 
in the northeastern patchwork of North Carolina’s counties. 
Up against the boundary of Virginia it nestles, remembering 
when William Byrd and his companions squabbled over the line. 
To the east it borders on two counties older than itself but not 
more individual, Northampton and Halifax. To the south is 
Franklin County, the other half of colonial Bute, which was cut 
in two midway through the War of Independence. The stretch 
of Vance County at the western edge was pared from Warren 


during the nineteenth century. 


As a county, Warren is one hundred and eighty years old. 
Its first white settlers arrived three quarters of a century earlier. 
Today its population is rather less than 25,000, of which two- 
thirds are Negro and some, proud claimants of Indian descent. 
Most of the residents are Warren-born and Warren-bred. Some 
of them bear names that rang like bugles in the mighty past, 
when Warren was the center of culture, manners, gallantry, and 
political leadership for the entire State and in these qualities 
awed even those self-confident Virginia neighbors across the line 
to northward. 

Gently rolling fields with broad bottom lands are cross- 
hatched with ancient streams. The Roanoke River brackets 
the northeast corner of Warren County like a chevron drawn 
upon the upper quartering of a heraldic coat-of-arms. The 
creeks have names to catch the ear and imagination, to live in 
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the memory. They are Sixpound and Stonehouse and Shocco; 
they are Fishing and Little Fishing, Deep and Little Deep; they 
are Hubquarter and Possumquarter and Nutbush and Hawtree; 
they are Terrapin and Lizard and Reedy and Rocky; they are 
Walkers and Dowtins and Phoebes and Lees and Bens and 
Dicks. The ancient forest of massive hardwoods and mast-high 
pines was chopped and sawed away long ago, but a sturdy 
second growth has risen to replace it on more than half of 
Warren County’s 443 square miles. Post oaks and red oaks 
and black oaks and white oaks grow larger each year. Old- 
field and shortleaf pines flourish, and hickories, maples, tulip 
poplars, and, where the ground is swampy, gums. Sassafras has 
achieved its stubborn roothold and shows its weird diversity of 
leaves. In the springtime, redbud and dogwood undergrowth 
splash the rich greenery with colors. Holly bushes speak of 
winter festival, but the winters are short and mild; the growing 
season is 209 days long, from early April to the end of October. 

On the many farms, great and small, corn is by far the 
largest crop, but tobacco is the most profitable, and after to- 
bacco, cotton, and after cotton, cucumbers. County farmers 
also grow peanuts, potatoes, soy beans, peas, and hay. There 
are apples and peaches and berries and melons and collards. 
Fourteen percent of the county’s area is given over to pasture 
for dairy and beef cattle. Hogs and chickens and eggs go to 
market. Here and there, abandoned fields are tussocked with 
broom sedge and briar, with young pines hopefully vanguarding 
the return of the prehistoric wilderness, and the wildflowers that 
have heralded the returning springs of immemorial ages. 

Early leaps up jack-in-the-pulpit. Dogtooth violets and 
Turk’s cap lilies bloom, and ninety other flowers follow these— 
crane’s bill, pink lady’s slipper, bee balm, toadflax, coral honey- 
suckle, the various asters and daisies and mulleins. In soggy 
stretches of ground sprout cattails, marigolds, and the snake- 
headed pitcher plant. There is the mandrake, a plant once 
credited with magical healing properties. The country names 
of other growths recall the times when they were used to comfort 
the sick—self heal, wintergreen, and pleurisy root. St. John’s 
wort, that a century ago was a charm against evil spirits, is 
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there. Mountain laurel thrives though far from the mountains. 
Rabbit tobacco tempts each new generation of boys to load ex- 
perimental pipes. Not until the frost returns in the winter is 
there a Warren County meadow free from wild flowers. 

Warrenton, the county seat, has a population of less than 
1,500, including some of the proudest and most resolutely indi- 
vidual men and women in all the region. Pride informs their 
ready courtesy; and this pride is no empty vanity, nor yet a 
frantic insistence on shakily founded traditions. For Warrenton 
is an enduring monument to its own ancient greatness. 

A visiting antiquarian has called Warrenton a casket of 
architectural jewels. Big houses and small endure on its streets, 
much as they were built by men of taste and sense more than a 
century ago, and they hold the memories of mighty names— 
Polk, Macon, Bragg, Johnson, Eaton, Mordecai, Hawkins, 
Turner, Arrington, Alston, Montgomery, Plummer, and a score 
and more of others. It has been pointed out that only one of 
all these old houses, picturesque and beautiful, is occupied today 
by the heirs of its builder. But the heirs of other houses are 
still in Warrenton, and when they knock at the doors of their 
ancestral homes, the doors are opened to them by friendly 
neighbors who bid them welcome. 

There are other towns. Busy Norlina’s name telescopes 
the name of the State once ruled from Warren County. Macon 
is small, but it echoes the surname of the greatest North Caro- 
linian of his time and of decades beyond his time. Liberia is 
called, not for the West African principality, but for the spirit 
of liberty; and Wise, insists tradition, for the spirit of wisdom. 
Dear to Warren County hearts are place names like Thrift Hill, 
Old Bethlehem, Dewberry, Greenback, Lickskillet celebrated by 
rustic mirth, and Shady Grove immortalized by rustic song. 

Not idly do those who live in the towns and on the farms 
hold their possession of their county. The land had to be won 
and made good and great and beautiful. Twice in other years 
its sons, with a unanimity of courage and spirit, fought to defend 
its soil, and twice more they went to fight beyond the sea for 
Warren County as much as for the whole nation. It is a home 
region inspirited with a sort of lofty loveliness, like the en- 
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chanted princess of knightly dreams, like the proud beauty of 
romance who is the reward of valor and honor. 

Warren County is prosperous; there are twenty sawmills, 
there are forty dairies, and there are cotton gins and textile mills 
and banks. Warren County is politely bred; there are ancient 
churches of various persuasions, there is a newspaper with a 
brilliant literary tradition, and there are organizations for culture 
and mannerly association and progress. But, most of all, War- 
ren County is historic; those who live there look keenly backward 
to a vigorous and glorious past, and without a past there can be 
no present and no future. 


Proper grateful recognition of all who have helped to com- 
plete this history would be impossible within the limits of avail- 
able space; but it must be said at once that no history at all 
would have been written without the sustained support of the 
Warren County Historical Society, and, in particular, of its able 
and energetic president Mr. W. Lunsford Long, himself an 
intelligent student of the history of his home region. Mr. 
Long and his group were tireless in the securing and evaluating 
of historical source material, in the settling of vexing questions 
as to true facts, and in critical reading of the manuscript at 
various stages. 

An especially important service was performed by Mr. A. L. 
Nicholson, postmaster at Macon, North Carolina, who made 
available from his splendid private collection many pictures, 
helped secure other pictures prepared and provided a county 
map showing historical sites, and made many valuable sugges- 
tions. 

As so often with previous projects, the staff of the Louis 
Round Wilson Library of the University of North Carolina 
helped to gather a rich array of material. 

Mr. S. E. Allen, register of deeds of Warren County, and 
Mr. Joe N. Ellis, clerk of the court, with their assistants, showed 
the way through voluminous county records to numerous his- 
torical truths. 

Some others who were graciously and importantly helpful 
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are here listed. All live in Warren County, save where other- 
wise noted: 

Mr. J. Edward Allen; Miss Mary Louise Allen; Mrs. James 
P. Beckwith; Miss Mariam Boyd; Miss Bessie May Davis; Miss 
Myrtle Davis; Miss Lillie Belle Dameron; Mrs. W. H. Dameron; 
Miss Anna Graham; Mrs. F. H. Gibbs; Dr. J. G. De R. Hamilton 
of Chapel Hill, North Carolina; Mrs. T. J. Harrington; Mr. 
Duke Jones; Mr. Bignall Jones; Mr. and Mrs. John Kerr, Jr.; 
Mrs. Lilian B. Killian; Mrs. V. T. Lamm; Mrs. W. Lunsford 
Long; Mr. W. W. Lyman of St. Helena, California; Mrs. J. B. 
Massenburg; Mr. S. T. Peace of Henderson, North Carolina; 
Mrs. Henry Twitty; Mrs. S. T. White; and Mr. F. Graham 
Williams. 

Certainly there were others, numbered in the scores, who 
gave help. If they are not named here, they and their contribu- 
tions are thankfully remembered. 


Manly Wade Wellman 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
March 15, 1959 
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WARREN 


Then draw from Recollection’s sheath, 
The stainless sword of Warren’s pride. . . 


TASKER POLK, Verses to the Confederate 
Dead of Warren County 


As It Was in the Beginning 


ONCE THE WHOLE LAND was covered with trees, save where 
waters flowed. Here and there were dense-grown tracts of 
swamp, and here and there barrens clothed in hardy pine. A 
good 125 miles away—say four days’ journey for a loose-striding 
hunter—the ocean waves pounded their sparse sandy shore, 
where fish and mussels seemed the only provision. But here, 
along the Roanoke and the neighboring creeks, life was good for 
a hunting people. 

They were the Tuscarora, those people, a virile and master- 
ful tribe of close kin to the powerful Five Nations which are 
famous by the writings of Fenimore Cooper and Francis Park- 
man, but they had not come from the northern lands where the 
Iroquois ruled. Painstaking research tends to locate their place 
of origin somewhere near the mouth of the Ohio River, perhaps 
in Tennessee or Arkansas, and sets the probable date of their 
great eastward migration at about 1400 A.D., a century before 
Columbus made his first American landfall. 

Their name appears to mean Hemp-Beaters, which suggests 
some knowledge of fabrics, but their garments were deerskin, 
skilfully cut and sewed. By all accounts they were a handsome 
and intelligent people, accomplished in the fashioning of flint 
for weapons and tools, the carving of wooden bowls and spoons, 
and accomplished, too, in warfare. When they reached the 
eastern part of what one day would be North Carolina, they 
must have found opposition to their intention of settling. Vari- 
ous tribes already lived there and considered the country theirs. 
These older inhabitants could and would fight, but the Tuscarora 
were numerous, brave, and fierce. They had come to stay. 
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Forcibly they seized enough territory to establish their nation 
west of the seacoast and along the upper reaches of the Chowan, 
Roanoke, and Cape Fear rivers. Between the Roanoke and the 
Neuse they established their center of rule and population, and 
over the future Warren County they hunted, then settled. 

They were large for an Indian nation, at their largest perhaps 
4,000 in number. It may be that they began as simple hunters 
and fishermen, and in their new home learned the arts of farming 
from the neighboring peoples they cowed into accepting them. 
If so, they were quick learners. When the white men first 
encountered them, their culture was in the process of develop- 
ment from the hunting to the agricultural stage. 

The Tuscarora built towns, several of them large, compact, 
and stoutly defended with palisading of perpendicular logs, most 
of them smaller and more scattered hamlets among cultivated 
fields. At least one such community is said to have existed in 
what is now northeastern Warren County, just south of the 
Roanoke. Their houses were either round with pole framework 
over which lay slabs of bark-like shingles, or rectangular with 
ridged roofs, in appearance surprisingly like European farm 
sheds. The women cultivated patches of corn, pumpkins, and 
various vegetables. It is said that they maintained orchards of 
native fruit trees. The men hunted and fished in large parties. 
The creeks were full of fish. Through the forests roamed deer, 
bear, and shaggy buffalo. 

Having once become great and powerful in the land, the 
Tuscarora showed practical forbearance toward their awed, 
beaten neighbors. Old enemies became customers of Tuscarora 
barterers, who showed themselves excellent businessmen. ‘They 
traded industriously and profitably with the tribes to east and 
west, north and south, and beyond. All the way to the Appa- 
lachian Mountains their merchant adventurers ranged, bringing 
back copper and silver. The Tuscarora tongue became the 
language of commerce among all the Carolina tribes, and in 
every village of every people were found men who could speak 
‘te 

1. Herbert R. Paschall, “The Tuscarora Indians in North Carolina” 
(Master’s thesis, University of North Carolina, 1953). 
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Word of the Tuscarora came to Ralph Lane, trying to help 
establish on Roanoke Island a colony for his friend and patron 
Sir Walter Raleigh. That was in 1586, twenty-one years before 
Jamestown in Virginia and thirty-four before Plymouth in 
Massachusetts. The tribes along the coast spoke to Lane of a 
powerful and fearsome nation inland, who from mines at a place 
called Chawnis Temoatan produced a metal called wassador. 
Mangoaks, the folk at the head of Albemarle Sound called 
these formidable warriors. The word Mangoak meant rattle- 
snake, which sounded baleful enough; but the word wassador 
seemed to mean copper, and Lane determined to discover it. 
In March he started up the Roanoke River with forty armed men 
in two boats. Their interpreter was the friendly and intelligent 
Indian warrior Manteo, who had made a journey to England. 
They wanted to capture and bring back some of the Mangoaks 
as well as copper from Chawnis Temoatan. 

The river was in flood, and Lane reckoned that he travelled 
on it some 160 miles from his base on Roanoke Island. If that 
figure is reasonably correct, the expedition must have approached, 
at least, that stretch of the Roanoke which passes through War- 
ren County’s northeast corner. 

But the Mangoaks had word of the white man’s coming, 
perhaps of his kidnapping and plundering errand. They sagely 
withdrew from their riverside settlements, taking with them 
stores of food that Lane’s ill-provisioned crews wished they had 
left. Finally Lane sought to come ashore. Parties of warriors 
drove him back with volleys of arrows. Baffled and hungry, 
Lane returned the way he had come. The size of the Mangoak 
nation, together with its home region and the reports of its 
readiness to fight, brings scholars to identify it with the Tusca- 
rora.” 

Possibly, then, Lane came close to what would be the eastern 
border of Warren County. And possibly, again, another ad- 
venturer found the northern border more than sixty years later. 

The English were well established along the coast by the 
middle of the seventeenth century. They had founded settle- 


2. Ralph Lane’s narrative in David B. Quinn, ed., The Roanoke Voyages 
(London, 1955), I, 265-72. 
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ments at Jamestown on the Virginia Peninsula and later along 
the York, James, and Appomattox rivers. In doing so, they 
found fighting aplenty with the Powhatan Indians. Opechanca- 
nough, the fierce and patriotic chieftain of the Powhatan alliance, 
assembled warriors of several allied tribes in 1644 to raid and 
massacre some of the outlying settlements. The English counter- 
attacked bloodily, and one of Opechancanough’s allies, the 
Weyanokes, fled in demoralized terror southwest to the Roanoke 
River. 

There they encountered the Tuscarora, who haughtily de- 
manded of them why they thus intruded. The Weyanokes, with 
bellies just then painfully full of fighting, pleaded humbly for 
permission to buy hunting grounds. Their plea was granted, 
and they were still in that region, more or less vassals of the 
Tuscarora, in 1650. 

In that year, the merchant Edward Bland, with four English 
companions and two Indian guides, left Fort Henry, the site of 
modern Petersburg in Virginia. 

Bland’s party followed a trading path southwest, not far 
from the present course of the Seaboard Air Line Railway, and 
it hoped to establish a treaty for direct trade with the Indians, 
who then were sending, from hand to hand, various peltries to 
the English in Virginia’s Tidewater settlements. Bland also 
hoped to do an errand of mercy; word had drifted up that path 
from the Tuscarora country of “an Englishman amongst them,” 
and also of “an English woman cast away long since, and was 
among those Nations.” The rumor of such unfortunates sounds 
like a whisper from the Lost Colony of Roanoke. 

As did Ralph Lane venturing from the North Carolina coast 
in 1586, Bland heard nervous warnings against the fierceness 
of the Tuscarora. At an Indian town on the upper Chowan the 
explorers were met by a chief of the Nottaways, who greeted 
one of their Indian guides: “I am sorry for thee, friend, thou 
wilt be knocked on the head.” This was a sad prediction for 
even a warrior to hear, and the Nottaway amplified his pessi- 
mistic theme by imploring Bland’s party not to endanger itself 
among the Tuscarora, “alleadging there was no English there, 
that the way was long, for passage very bad by reason of such 
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raine that had lately fallen, and many rotten Marrishes and 
Swampps there was to pass over.” The Tuscarora, he intimated, 
would be a greater hardship still. 

But Bland, with a fierce courage that belied his name, replied 
“that let the waies and passages be never so bad, we were resolved 
to go through, and that we were not afraid of him nor his Nation, 
nor any other, for we intended no injury, and that we must go, 
for we were commanded by our King.” Further, Bland assured 
the chief, “We were not afraid to be killed, for that any one of 
us was able to deal with forty through the protection of our 
great God.” 

In this heart-of-oak mood, worthy in language and spirit of 
Captain John Smith himself, Bland led his little party across 
the Meherrin River to another Indian town upon a creek running 
southwestward. There they met a Tuscarora and hired him to 
go ahead of them with messages of peace to the chief men of 
his tribe. With considerable difficulty they crossed more streams 
and forced their way through heavy woods, including trees that 
Bland estimated with relish as each able to yield “a hundred feet 
of cleare timber.” 

As they approached the Roanoke—Bland understood its 
Tuscarora name to be Hocomawanananck—some Indians of 
the Meherrin tribe appeared to offer further baleful warnings. 
They said that spiteful Weyanokes had hurried before Bland’s 
party to tell the Tuscarora that the Indians came as murderers 
and thieves. Should the Tuscarora believe that of Bland, their 
nature would impel them to ambush and attack. Stoutly as 
before, Bland replied to his Meherrin informants “that the 
Wainokes durst not affirme any such thing to our faces, and that 
they had likewise spoken much against the Tuskarood to the 
English, it being a common thing amongst them to villefie one 
another, and tell nothing but lies to the English.” 

Lest this defiant pronouncement be not enough, Bland and 
one of his comrades fired their guns at a mark. The loud boom 
of exploding gunpowder sent the Meherrin tribesmen scuttling 
off into the woods. 

Stubbornly Bland and his friends came to the Roanoke 
River and travelled along its bank for some distance. Their 
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Indian guides from Virginia, timorous so far from home, com- 
plained about approaching close to the Tuscarora strongholds, 
“for the Inhabitants were jealous of us, and angry with us.” 
Yet again Bland silenced such murmurs. At last they reached 
the falls of the Roanoke River and then, much persuaded by 
the nervous guides, decided to return to Fort Henry. On the 
journey home they were vigilant against surprise by day and 
night. | 

Bland estimated his journey to have been 120 miles south- 
west. Such a course would have brought him into what would 
become northeastern Warren County. The vagueness of his 
surviving account makes it impossible to establish at what point 
he crossed the Roanoke. Scholars can agree only that he came, 
at least, very close to Warren. 

Bland’s journey, bravely and intelligently made, had ac- 
complished none of his hopes. No trading agreement had been 
achieved, and although he had heard several times that the 
lost Englishman was alive among the Tuscarora towns, he had 
not found him and had heard no word at all of the English- 
woman. He did not feel, however, that the venture had been 
for nothing. 

He brought back to Fort Henry enthusiastic tales of rich 
soil, fine timber, plentiful game and fish. He had heard the 
Indians speak of copper and silver and decided that “’tis very 
probable that there may be Gold, and other Mettals amongst 
the hills.” More accurately and practically, he reported the 
region potentially rich farm land. He called it “New Brit- 
taine” in the account he wrote and secured from colonial of- 
ficials permission to return with a hundred well-armed and well- 
supplied followers.* 

He seems to have made no such second expedition, and 
twenty years passed before J ohn Lederer, a cultured and daring 
German, was sent along somewhat the same trail that Bland had 
followed by Governor William Berkeley of Virginia. 

Lederer’s errand was to visit the Indian nations inland near 
the mountains. One or two students of his report have suggested 


3. Edward Bland, “The Discovery of New Brittaine” in Alexander Salley, 
Jr., ed., Narratives of Early Carolina, 1650-1708 (New York, 1911), pp. 5-19. 
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that Lederer may have remained in Virginia, only pretending to 
explore and cobbling his narrative together from the writings of 
others, but the majority of historians believe him. He told of 
crossing the Roanoke and the Tar River below it. His route 
must have lain through the future counties of Northampton and 
Halifax and may have taken him through neighboring Warren. 
His published account was accompanied by maps, naturally in- 
accurate. As with Lane and Bland, nothing concrete in the way 
of settlement or development of “New Brittaine” resulted im- 
mediately from Lederer’s adventuring.* 

But southside Virginia continued to fill with settlers, and 
some time around the beginning of the eighteenth century an 
advance guard of these crossed the Roanoke in the wake of the 
explorers to clear fields, set up cabins, and trade with the 
Tuscarora for furs. 

For a time the practical-minded Tuscarora were glad of this 
relationship. They acted as middlemen for savage trappers all 
the way to the mountains Lederer had sought. However, the 
increasing push of settlement, together with certain instances of 
cheating and arrogance on the part of white traders, began to 
anger the proud warriors, who considered themselves owners and 
masters of the land. Bad feeling grew, rose, and came to a 
violent head in 1711, when hundreds of Tuscarora fighting men 
fell upon the farms, killing many whites and driving the others 
across the Roanoke. 

Probably all of Warren County’s first white settlers were 
either massacred or put to flight, and until 1713, when the final 
power of the Tuscarora was bloodily crushed, the land that 
Edward Bland had described as potentially so fruitful and happy 
was as dubious and dangerous as ever Ralph Lane had heard it 
described by Manteo and other Indians of the coast.° 

But the greater part of the Tuscarora were driven away 
northward to live near their Iroquois cousins, and peace was 
sworn by the beaten remnant that stayed along the Roanoke. 


4. “Extracts from the Discoveries of John Lederer,” with maps, in Francis 
L. Hawks, History of North Carolina (Fayetteville, 1857-58), I, 43-53. 

5. Dr. Lena J. Hawks, a typescript history of Warren County (hereinafter 
cited as Dr. Hawks’ History), p. 6. 
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White settlers flowed back at once. Survivors of the massacre 
repossessed their blood-spattered farms, rebuilt the homes that 
had been burned, sowed new crops, and encouraged relatives 
and friends from Virginia and the North Carolina coast to join 
them. 

Lord John Carteret, Earl of Granville, was Lord Proprietor, 
under royal charter going back to the reign of Charles II, of the 
great strip of wilderness that ran south of the rather ill-defined 
Virginia boundary all the way into the unknown west—even to 
the Pacific Ocean, if one cared to go so far. He could appoint 
officers, erect counties, and deed tracts of land. For him to 
issue a deed meant that the receiver must pay three shillings a 
year for each hundred acres and must build a house and cultivate 
crops or graze cattle on the land to maintain his title. 

The earliest white settlers below the Roanoke near the ford 
where the Indians crossed with their furs were mostly squatters, 
unbidden and unknown in their settlement so far as Granville 
and his lieutenants knew. But, very shortly after the conquest 
of the Tuscarora, large tracts were given by formal patent in that 
same region. One of the first to secure acreage for a great planta- 
tion was William Person, who may have come from Virginia be- 
fore 1720. Family tradition says that he mortared together field 
stones for the dwelling his patent required him to build, and that 
the stream beside which that dwelling stood was thereafter known 
as Stonehouse Creek. In any Case, some sort of stone house was 
there by 1723, when a patent for 640 acres near the juncture of 
Stonehouse Creek and the Roanoke—the document called it 
“Morattock River”—was granted to William Gray. 

William Gray did not build or plant, but others took lands 
nearby and made their homes there, including Thomas Whitmell, 
James Linch, and William Corrie. In 1725, Whitmell sold his 
540 acres “with all houses outhouses orchards Gardens Woods 
Under Woods” to Edward Young for the then respectable sum 
of £40. The year following, Linch sold his land to Frederick 
Cook. And on August 5, 1728, the patent on William Gray’s 
undeveloped land was declared lapsed “for not Seating and 
planting thereon,” and was deeded to John Gray, perhaps a 
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kinsman. John Gray built upon the tract, while history prepared 
to move very near indeed to his new holdings.° 

The colonists below the Roanoke and along the creeks flow- 
ing into the river near the old crossing farmed profitably, as 
Edward Bland had foreseen they would. But many confessed 
themselves perplexed as to whether they lived in the colony of 
Virginia or the colony of North Carolina, and governors of both 
colonies were perplexed as well. In 1728 commissioners were 
appointed to survey and establish a definite boundary line. 

For Virginia were chosen William Byrd, Richard Fitzwilliam, 
and William Dandridge. The North Carolina commissioners 
were Christopher Gale, John Lovick, Edward Moseley, and 
William Little. The party included surveyors from both colonies, 
guides, servants, and a chaplain, the Reverend Peter Fontaine. 
Starting at the coast, where the boundary was officially estab- 
lished as beginning on the shore of Currituck Sound, they headed 
westward. 

For months they traced that line, painfully and accurately, 
at the rate of a few slow miles a day. Not many days had passed 
before they found themselves away from hospitable mansions 
and comfortable taverns, dependent for entertainment on the 
cabins of rough frontier folk. No man of the expedition seems 
to have enjoyed the life of a camping explorer to any great ex- 
tent, and tempers grew short with many arguments between the 
two sets of commissioners. The redoubtable William Byrd, who 
was keeping a journal of the boundary’s tracing, soon found he 
could admire almost no person in the company except himself. 
Late in September, less than two months after John Gray had 
taken up his lands where Stonehouse Creek joins the Roanoke, 
Byrd and his party arrived on the other side of the river not far 
above him, at the place where Warren County’s eastern boundary 
would some day be established. 

On September 27 they crossed Lizard Creek above the 
Roanoke and made camp near the mouth of another southward- 
flowing stream that Byrd called Pigeon Roost—tegrettably that 
name would be changed later to Walter Creek. Settlers of the 


6. Deeds included in William Eaton Papers, Southern Historical Collection, 
University of North Carolina Library. 
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surrounding farms gathered to ask that Chaplain Peter Fontaine 
(Humdrum, Byrd had secretly named him) baptize their chil- 
dren. 

Byrd usually scorned such rustic colonists as immeasurably 
beneath him in fortune, education, and polish, and several 
times he had set down in his journal his lofty criticisms of their 
slipshod affairs and lacklustre work habits. But one man ap- 
peared to make the commissioners a gift of two fat young pigs, 
and this may have helped Byrd to decide that here was “a very 
Civil old fellow.” Byrd talked to him and was charmed by his 
discourse. 

“The name of our Benefactor was Epaphroditus Bainton,” 
wrote Byrd in his history of the survey, “who is young enough at 
60 years of age, to keep a Concubine, & to walk 25 miles in a 
day.” 

"This sturdy backwoods patriarch probably may be identified 
as Epaphroditus Benton, who a score of years earlier had lived 
in Perquimans County and, according to colonial records, was 
successful in a lawsuit over the ownership of some cattle. In 
the coastal settlements, he left descendants, or at least kinsmen, 
also named Epaphroditus Benton. Possibly some persons will 
regret that no descendants of the name can be surely traced in 
Warren County today. Bainton, or Benton, maintained a farm 
but found plenty of time to hunt. He told Byrd that he killed 
a hundred deer in a single season. Hospitably he guided the 
commissioners to a crossing of the Roanoke. 

There, at a plantation belonging to Major Robert Mumford 
of Virginia, an overseer by the name of Miles Riley entertained 
the party at dinner. Byrd and his fellows crossed the river by 
canoe and sent their horses a mile upstream to a ford at the 
“Indian trading path,” perhaps the same on which Edward 
Bland and John Lederer had earlier set their feet. The party 
camped that night on another tract of land belonging to Mum- 
ford, where a steer was butchered to provide them with the 
heartiest of suppers. 

September 29 was a Sunday. Chaplain Fontaine conducted 
a religious service and preached what must have been the first 
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sermon by an ordained minister ever heard in Warren County. 
The settlers crowded to hear him. Byrd was plagued by falling 
rain, but the weather did not banish the hardier frontier farmers, 
who stood in the downpour to watch Fontaine baptize five more 
children. Byrd improved the Sabbath by medicining one of the 
party who suffered from fever and by wrangling with the North 
Carolina commissioners over proper recognition of claims by 
Virginians to land within that part of North Carolina which was 
to become Warren County. 

Beyond the site of these baptizings and scoldings, the evi- 
dence of settlement thinned out, but names were already upon 
the land to stay. On Monday, September 30, Byrd and the 
others crossed a creek designated by the settlers as Hawtree, and 
on the following day another called Nutbush. They supple- 
mented their rations with fresh-killed venison and saw tracks of 
buffalo. A wildcat, surprised in the act of catching a squirrel, 
valiantly stood its ground to defend its prey and was killed by 
several musket balls. Byrd wrote later in praise of its courage, 
seemingly more impressed by this old Warren County settler 
than by any other, save only Epaphroditus Bainton. 

They fared on westward beyond the outermost fringe of 
clearings. Another creek, crossing the line they surveyed into 
what some day would be Granville County, bore the name of 
Ohimpamony. The Indians said that this signified Fishing 
Creek because fish were plentiful and lively in its waters. Fish- 
ing Creek it would be called in times to come. 

The colonists of the forest country through which Byrd’s 
surveyors established the boundary line westward beyond the 
Roanoke appeared simple but hardy and self-sufficient. Their 
homes were of poles and plastered mud, perhaps thatched with 
slabs of bark in the fashion of the Tuscarora, and their garments 
were made of buckskin more often than of cloth. Corn and 
tobacco they grew in their fields, and they depended largely 
upon hunting for their meat, though a few prosperous settlers 
like Major Mumford or Epaphroditus Bainton had cattle and 
hogs to butcher, trade, or give away. Gunpowder, salt, and tea 
were the most prized of civilization’s products, to be brought for 
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long distances from the North Carolina seaboard or the Virginia 
settlements, well worth their weight in prime furs. 

But the settlers were very much there. The creeks beside 
which they framed and wattled their cabins and from which they 
drew water bore names given by those same settlers, or translated 
from the Indian tongue that first had been put to them. The 
land belonged to these folk by right of discovery and toil as well 
as by right of conquest or battle with a fierce and proud savage 
race. It would never go back to the wilderness again. 

Byrd, at least, was admiringly sure of the permanence and 
future growth of the settlements. Nor was he shaken in his 
assurance when on October 5 the North Carolina commissioners 
announced that they intended to turn back. 

On that day the party had reached the banks of a river 
called Hycootee by the Indians, the present-day Hyco that flows 
northward out of Person County into Virginia. Christopher 
Gale and his associates announced that their superiors had re- 
quired them to establish the boundary only “thirty or forty miles 
beyond the Roanoke,” and they reckoned that they had come 
a good fifty miles from the crossing at Mumford’s estate. In 
any case, they amplified, they were well past the most remote 
point of settlement, the spot where Epaphroditus Bainton and a 
few others had set up their dwellings. Surely many years would 
pass before cabins would be built as far west as the Hycootee. 
Why undergo needless trouble and expense? 

Byrd argued otherwise. As soon as colonists heard of the 
richness of the land, he said, they would throng the banks of the 
Roanoke and press on beyond. In any case, Gale could speak 
only for the wish of North Carolina officials. Byrd’s own orders 
were plain—to survey the boundary to the very mountains. A 
survey to that point he fully intended to perform. The two 
groups of commissioners drew up a report and made a diagram 
showing their agreement on the line as drawn to the Hycootee, 
and Virginians and North Carolinians signed their names. Then 
Gale, Lovick, Moseley, and Little turned to go back. With them 
went Fitzwilliam of the Virginians. Byrd and Dandridge, with 
Chaplain Fontaine and their guides and servants, set their faces 
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west again, not sorry to see the last of their quarrelsome as- 
sociates. 

When at last his assignment was fulfilled, Byrd returned to 
Westover, his Virginia plantation home. He wrote of what he 
had seen at the Roanoke and beyond. “The Land of Eden,” 
he named that place, perhaps remembering that Sir Walter 
Raleigh had located the Earthly Paradise between the thirty-fifth 
and thirty-seventh parallels.’ 

What Byrd wrote, and what he told his neighbors, seems to 
have inspired many Virginians to head down the old Tuscarora 
trading path, across the Roanoke, and into the rich land of 
opportunity. 


IN THOSE DAYS: 
September 28, 1728 


In that Place the River is 49 Poles wide, and rolls down a 
crystal Stream of very sweet water, insomuch that when there 
comes to be a great Monarch in this Part of the World, he will 
cause all the Waters for his own table to be brought from Roa- 
noak, as the great Kings of Persia did theirs from the Nile and 
Choapsis, because the Waters of those Rivers were light, and 
not apt to corrupt... . 

We landed on the South side of Roanoak at a Plantation 
of Colo. Mumford’s, where, by that Gentleman’s Special direc- 
tions, we met with Sundry Refreshments. Here we picht our 
Tent, for the benefit of the Prospect, upon an Eminence that 
overlookt a broad Piece of Low Ground, very rich, tho’ liable 
to be overflow’d. ... 

—WILLIAM BYRD, History of the Dividing Line 


7. William Byrd, History of the Dividing Line Betwixt Virginia and North 
Carolina (Raleigh, 1929), with introduction and notes by Dr. William K. 
Boyd, pp. 154-61. This edition offers Byrd’s public journal and his “secret 
journal,” at once franker and more spiteful, on successive pages. 
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WHEN RALPH LANE retreated down the Roanoke before those 
flights of Tuscarora war shafts, the land was called Virginia. 
When Edward Bland made his bold journey down from Fort 
Henry, it was called Carolina—no division into provinces North 
and South had yet been made. Shortly after Bland’s return 
from the banks of the Roanoke, the British crown defined the 
proprietary government in Carolina, dividing the colony among 
favored noblemen at home, and the various proprietaries came in 
turn to be divided into precincts, which later would be called 
counties. 

By the time Lederer came exploring, Chowan Precinct in- 
cluded Bland’s old stamping grounds. In 1722, the Chowan 
River was made a western boundary of this precinct with a new 
one, Bertie Precinct, including the sketchily surveyed territory 
to the west along the border that William Byrd would help to 
make definite. Resident officials of these precincts were ap- 
pointed by the colonial governor. Justices of the peace were 
required to hold court and administer the law, and a provost 
marshal, later to be called sheriff, was the principal officer. 
Such dispensers of government and their duties undoubtedly 
were misty in the awareness of buckskin-shirted pioneers like 
Epaphroditus Bainton. 

But Byrd’s earnest praise of the land west of the Roanoke 
brought a truly great rush of settlers by the early 1730's, and 
among these were men of great energy and ambition. Vast 
acreages were to be had almost for the asking. 

The Earl of Granville, who held those proprietary rights to 
the great strip of land that comprehended almost the entire 
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upper half of North Carolina, would grant through his officers 
fifty acres to an immigrant with fifty additional acres for each 
member of his family and for each servant he brought with him. 
He continued to take his “ground rents,” three shillings sterling 
per hundred acres, due, says an early deed, “the two most usual 
Feasts or Days of Payment in the Year, that is the Feast of the 
Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary and the Feast of St. 
Michael, the Archangel... .” This did not mean outright 
purchase of the land, therefore, but a feudal tenancy upon it. 
As with William Gray in the 1720’s, the grantee might forfeit 
his land if he failed to clear and cultivate three acres in each 
hundred and an additional three acres each three years thereafter 
for twenty-one years, or to build “a good dwelling place” on his 
land and maintain cattle at five head per hundred acres.? 

Vigorous and adventurous men came directly across the 
new Virginia boundary, others from eastern North Carolina 
where the good tracts already were occupied. Many of these 
must have been former bondservants who had fulfilled their 
years of indenture and who, having become free, had married 
and reared children. Such a family of several, at fifty acres 
each, could claim a considerable area of land. Younger sons 
of good Virginia families came also, leaving the old home planta- 
tions to be inherited by their big brothers while they founded their 
own profitable enterprises. 

The maximum grant was at first set at 640 acres to a single 
applicant, but a number of wealthy and ambitious men managed 
to gain control of far larger tracts through sons and daughters 
and other relatives, along with troops of slaves.” Fields were 
quickly cleared at a much larger rate than three acres out of 
three hundred. The noble trees that William Bland had ad- 
mired were felled and sawed into lumber for the building of 
houses. Tobacco became the chief product of the region. 

Among the first to come to the new district was a young 
kinsman of Byrd by the name of William Duke. Born in 
Devonshire in 1709, Duke had been left an orphan. Byrd had 


1. Deed to William Eaton by the Earl of Granville, March 5, 1749, in 
Dr. Hawks’ History, pp. 10-11. 
2. Ibid., pp. 9-10. 
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brought him to America, treating him half as a protege, half as 
an apprentice. It is of record that the master of Westover taught 
young Duke to work hard and to cherish dreams of wealth and 
power. The orphan boy had married, in the year of his patron’s 
boundary survey, a North Carolina girl named Mary Green. 
He listened eagerly to Byrd’s description of the Land of Eden. 
Down below the Roanoke he moved in 1735 into the future 
Warren County. | 

He was able to get considerable land to begin with and later 
added more. Upon his new holdings he built a house, as much 
like Byrd’s Westover mansion as he could contrive in the new 
country, and named it Purchase Patent. That house was re- 
markable in having glass windows, thought by many to be the 
first seen in all that part of the world.* 

Such glass windows, at once clear to see through and ele- 
gantly fragile, constituted a symbol of what had come to the 
country once called Chawnis Temoatan, then New Brittaine and 
later the Land of Eden, and destined eventually to bear the 
name of Warren. The frontier was moving westward, even as 
Byrd had foreseen on the banks of the Hycootee. Civilization 
and even elegance were supplanting it along the Roanoke, once 
domain of the Tuscarora. 

Duke’s claim to the first glass windows was challenged by 
young Gideon Macon, a bachelor pioneer of good family from 
New Kent County, Virginia. 

Macon was descended from prosperous gentlemen but made, 
in larger part, his own fortune. It seems that he was skilled in 
blacksmithing, but possibly this was a trade he had taught him- 
self as part of his preparation for the frontier. In any case, he 
arrived in North Carolina with considerable money and several 
slaves, enough to take title to a large tract of land. 

The desirable tracts around the crossing below the Roanoke 
had already been claimed, and young Macon pushed boldly 
along the old trading path into territory almost untouched. The 
land he decided to claim was just above Shocco Creek in what 
is the southern part of the present-day county. Macon Manor, 


3.Dr. Lena J. Hawks, “Between the Lines,” typescript genealogical 
notes, p. 11. 
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he called the home he built there, and it amply fulfilled the de- 
scription of the “good dwelling place” specified by the terms of 
his conditional grant of land from the agents of the Earl of 
Granville. Its windows were glazed, like Duke’s, and in this 
fact Macon took such pride that his descendants were to re- 
member it in future centuries. He began the cultivation of to- 
bacco, which grew well and profitably in the rich new soil on 
land where his slaves had chopped the trees and uprooted the 
underbrush.* 

A near neighbor, also prosperous, was Edward Jones, who 
had journeyed down from Gloucester County next to New Kent 
in Virginia, and who may have been an old acquaintance of 
Gideon Macon’s family. 

Jones was born about 1695, and so was a man in his early 
maturity when he came to North Carolina in the 1730’s. He 
was father of several children; his wife, born Abigail Sugan, 
apparently of French Huguenot stock, has been thought by some 
to be the first white woman to settle in her section of what would 
some day become Warren County. Certainly she was one of the 
first, and she proved herself an ideal of pioneer wifehood and 
motherhood, and a woman of outstanding charm, courage, and 
enterprise. 

From somewhere comes a picturesque description of her as 
“a barefoot pioneer girl,” following her father into the new 
country; but she had been born about 1702, and was some years 
married and the mother of a sizable family when she arrived on 
the banks of Shocco Creek. There is no evidence that her 
father ever came to North Carolina, and indeed he may have 
died early in her life; for, in 1736, Abigail and her husband 
successfully petitioned the sheriff of Isle of Wight County, Vir- 
ginia, for permission to sell eighty acres of land on Malvern 
River that was Abigail’s by inheritance. The petition refers to 
other lands of hers, which were entailed so as to be unsalable at 
the time.° 


4. William E. Dodd, Life of Nathaniel Macon (Raleigh, 1903) (hereinafter 
cited as Dodd’s Macon), p. 3. 

5.From a Jones family genealogy and memoir (hereinafter cited as 
Jones Genealogy) provided by Mr. Bignall Jones. 
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Twenty-five pounds, a substantial sum in that time and 
region, was the stated value of this property, and it is doubtful 
if a young woman so comfortably established would be apt to 
go shoeless by custom or necessity. At the time of the sale of 
that Virginia land, the Joneses probably contemplated moving 
south of the Roanoke. Two years afterward Jones applied for 
a grant of four hundred acres in the new precinct of Edgecombe. 
The tract was described as lying “on the south side of Shocco 
Creek, beginning at a red oak at the mouth of Jumping Branch.” 
Three other grants were made to Jones that same year, which 
indicates that he was head of a considerable household, black 
and white.6 The year 1739 must have seen the arrival of 
Edward and Abigail Jones on their Shocco Creek estate not far 
from the holdings of Gideon Macon. 

Family tradition says that as Edward and Abigail Jones led 
their cavalcade of children, slaves, wagons, and packhorses 
across Fishing Creek on their way to their new home, a noisy 
crashing in the waterside reeds startled them. At once Jones 
dismounted, threw his reins to Abigail to hold, and advanced 
alone with his musket ready in his hands. The others of the party 
waited and heard the report of his piece. He returned in high 
triumph to say that he had killed a buffalo. If this story is true, 
the incident must have seemed a good omen to the immigrants, 
and the buffalo must have furnished savory steaks and roasts 
to parents, children, and slaves for some days. 

Within five years Jones established title to still more land 
on Sandy Creek and the south bank of the Roanoke by certifying 
himself as the head of a family of seven whites and nine Negro 
servants. The Jones family Bible, which has descended to 
modern times, indicates that this tidy settlement included five 
Jones children—Sugan, Priscilla, Sarah, Obedience, and James. 
Theirs was a comfortable and happy childhood. In the new 
home, four more children were born to to Edward and Abigail 
Jones—Rebecca, Edward, Daniel, and Robert.’ 

A third man had come to settle in the Shocco Creek region 
about the year 1737. This was twenty-year-old Philemon 


6.W. L. Saunders, ed., Colonial Records of North Carolina (Raleigh, 
1886-90) (hereinafter cited as W. L. Saunders), IV, 454-56. 
7.Jones Genealogy. 
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Hawkins, and with him he brought his bride Delia, only sixteen 
years old but admirably adapted to the pioneer life by her 
bouncing health, cheerful temperament, and industry. It is 
said that Philemon Hawkins had been politely born and reared in 
Charles City County, Virginia, but that his father died when the 
boy was young and that Philemon was reared to a life of toil, 
ill-paid and exhausting. It is also rumored that his mother re- 
married and that neither she nor her children found the second 
husband kindly. In any case, Philemon Hawkins arrived in the 
Shocco neighborhood with very little money in his pocket and 
no servants at all, and he and his young wife could petition for 
but a hundred acres on which to build their home. 

These three Shocco Creek households represented three 
classes of immigrants—Macon the venturesome younger son in 
search of a fortune in a new country, Jones the established family 
man of means and experience, Hawkins the needy but energetic 
and forthrightly hopeful youngster willing to start at the bottom 
and climb fast. T hey were alike, however, in that they had 
come to stay and to flourish. 

From their first acquaintance they become good friends and 
neighbors. Macon wooed and married Priscilla, the eldest 
daughter of Edward and Abigail Jones. Jones increased in 
property and reputation so that he would hold public office, and 
his sons after him. Hawkins, though scanty of capital, had 
laboriously imported a set of millstones and on nearby Six- 
pound Creek set up a grist mill to grind the corn of his neighbors 
on shares. When others founded homes nearby and raised crops, 
they were grateful for the Hawkins mill. 

Of the three first comers in the Shocco Creek area, Hawkins 
started with least and came to have most. He handled his earn- 
ings wisely but never stingily. It is of record that Delia 
Hawkins sometimes pitied settlers who, like her husband and 
herself, found their homesteading hard at the start. Instead of 
taking toll from such Close-pressed customers, she added corn 
from the Hawkins cribs so as to increase the loads of meal such 
neighbors carried home from the mill. This generosity did not 
prevent the Hawkinses from making money. They increased 
their acres to form an extensive estate, bought Negroes, and 
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built a better house. It had no glass in the windows at first, but 
nearby planters knew that Hawkins had become richer than 
Jones or Macon.° 

The country grew more populous and more civilized. Neither 
Edward Jones nor any other settler who went hunting could 
count on stumbling over a buffalo on the game trails around 
Shocco and other creeks. The region now was contained within 
Edgecombe County, for the Roanoke had become the western 
boundary of Bertie in 1734. Edgecombe’s limits were not ac- 
curately established until 1741, but when more and more new- 
comers laid claim to land between Shocco Creek and the Roa- 
noke, their patents were made out as to estates in Edgecombe.? 

Among the petitioners was one man of undeniable property. 
He was William Eaton, head of a family of eleven, with twenty- 
three slaves, enough dependents to allow him 1,700 acres of 
plantation lands on both sides of the Roanoke. William Bell 
could claim a tidy property on the basis of his eight slaves. Other 
applicants for patents in the vicinity were Philemon Hawkins’ 
brother John, Joseph Kymbal or Kimball, Ephraim and John 
Lisle, John Harlee, John Martin, William and Benjamin Person, - 
William Stroud, and William King.’ All of these names were 
destined to live in local history. 

That the new estates were of value and that permanent 
claim to them was recognized by law are attested by mortgages 
issued during the 1740’s on various tracts of land. The value 
of the patents in hard cash was not considered high, perhaps; 
for the sum of 45 pounds “current money,” Thomas Crestwood 
of the Grassy Creek neighborhood pledged to Robert Jones, Jr., 
of Surry County, Virginia, 900 acres with “all Houses, gardens, 
orchards, stables, etc.” upon the tract—twenty acres, with all 
improvements, for every pound. Crestwood made himself able 
to pay the mortgage and redeem his property." 

Some descriptions survive of the houses built in obedience 
to conditions imposed by terms of the Earl of Granville’s patents. 


8. Dodd’s Macon, pp. 2-4; Merritt B. Pound, Benjamin Hawkins, Indian 
Agent (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1951), p. 5;:-John H. Wheeler, 
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The frontier shacks of the time of Byrd’s boundary survey, not 
much better than the hutlike dwellings that once had served the 
Tuscarora, gave way to larger houses of logs, clay-chinked and 
slab-roofed, sometimes covered shingle-fashion with cypress 
boards fastened on by wooden pegs driven into augur holes. 
Often one-roomed structures were first built, then enlarged by 
adding lean-to chambers or building newer cabins with a pas- 
sageway between, roofed over to form the “dogtrot” style of 
house that has remained a familiar type of Southern architecture. 
Iron nails and hinges came into the country, as well as glass to 
furnish other houses than those of William Duke and Gideon 
Macon with gleaming panes for the windows. Tobacco con- 
tinued the chief crop for money to purchase these refinements, 
and many of the settlers also fashioned kilns in which to produce 
tar and turpentine from the pine groves they hacked down to 
clear their fields. Hemp, flax, pork, and beef were also pro- 
duced to ship away for sale.’? 

The War of Jenkins’ Ear had broken out in 1739, and young 
men of several new-settled families must have joined the three 
volunteer companies raised by Bertie and Edgecombe counties 
to fight the Spaniards."* Such service would be eagerly sought 
by youths who knew how to camp and shoot and were hungry 
for excitement. Less acceptable to their fathers was the tax in 
commodities levied to pay for the war over and above the ground 
rents due annually to the Earl of Granville, for various kinds 
of farm produce must be gathered and fetched long distances to 
the storehouses set up by the county’s justices of the peace. 
Complaints from the northern part of Edgecombe County, which 
embraced the home region of the Dukes, Hawkinses, Macons, 
Joneses, and Eatons, caused the collection storehouse to be re- 
moved to the farm of Marmaduke Kimbrough opposite the Falls 
of the Roanoke.** | 

Smaller farmers had woes of their own. The tax was levied 
against individuals—so much a poll—and a colonist of modest 
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means but large family might find himself giving up more of 
his crop than a richer man with fewer dependents. 

In 1740 new policies for the Granville District sought to quiet 
the complaints. Rents were remitted for a period of ten years, 
and special inducements were offered to discharged soldiers and 
sailors in the King’s service, also to skilled tradesmen and 
farmers. These advantages brought an added wave of settlers 
at the end of the war with Spain. But dissatisfactions grew. 

For one thing, that rent of three shillings a year for every 
hundred acres made a considerable sum in a land of large estates 
and scarce money. For another, those yearly shillings went into 
the pocket of the Earl of Granville across the sea in England, not 
into the funds for public benefits. To support themselves, the 
governments of the colony and the county continued to assess 
taxes of their own, and sometimes these seemed exorbitant.” 
There was also difficulty in trading across the Virginia border. 
Gideon Macon, Philemon Hawkins, and Edward Jones had 
headed an elaborate project of improving the road that once had 
been the Tuscarora trading path to Petersburg, but they found 
that limits were placed upon the goods they could send into 
the province north of them. Virginia was not eager to accept 
North Carolina tobacco. Cattle driven to Virginia for slaughter 
and sale there were paid for only on a basis of clear meat pro- 
duced, and the Virginia merchants appropriated—without pay- 
ing for them—the hides and tallow. Hogs were similarly driven 
and slaughtered at what seemed less than a fair profit to breeders 
below the Roanoke.*® 

Against these woes the angry people of the region grumbled 
themselves into violence and staged several riots that badly 
frightened not only the agents of Granville but the officers of 
King George himself. The tone of the records suggests con- 
siderable sympathy for the rioters on the part of the colonial 
government, and no serious punishments were inflicted. Some 
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adjustments were made, and finally the sense of grievance abated 
but did not die away. 

In the meantime, as of 1746, Edgecombe County was di- 
vided. A line from the mouth of Nutbush Creek due southward 
across the Tar River to the Craven County line was the eastern 
boundary of a new county to be called Granville." 

The justices of the new county met in September, apparently 
at Edward Jones’ home on Shocco Creek. They were Jones, 
Gideon Macon, William Eaton, John Martin, James Payne, and 
John Walker. They chose a site for a courthouse “as near as 
may be possible to the Boiling Springs.” That was a landmark 
on the Jones estate, a seething little jet of water with a bitingly 
pungent taste. William Person was appointed sheriff, and he 
and West Harris would act as commissioners to confer with the 
court of Edgecombe County. Court was held again at Jones’ 
home on December 2, and other justices present included James 
Payne, John Wade, John Martin, West Harris, and Jonathan 
White.?® 

The first pioneers were growing older, richer, and quieter. 
A number of estates between the Roanoke and Shocco Creek 
were as large as a thousand acres or more with twenty slaves 
apiece to work the land. Larger and more elaborate houses, 
designed for both strength and grace, were built instead of the 
earlier modest structures of logs or slabs. Some of the new 
houses were two stories high with pillared porches. Glass 
windows had ceased to inspire amazement and envy. 

And the families grew, too. Children were born in those 
houses that stood where once had grown the forests, and the 
children became men and women. 

Edward Jones died in 1750, survived by Abigail and eight 
children. He left a property of considerable value, and his oldest 
son, Sugan, was grown up and able to manage it. In 1754 the 
influential Colonel William Eaton recommended Sugan Jones 
for a commission in the North Carolina militia, calling him “a 
very promising young man.” Later, the widowed Abigail mar- 
ried Thomas Cook, some twenty years her junior, who was able 
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to write “gentleman” after his name and to deserve the title. 
Abigail Cook was destined to live to a ripe old age, surrounded 
by grandchildren whose names were mighty in the land.” 

By the 1750’s Philemon and Delia Hawkins were parents of 
four sons, Joseph, John, Philemon, Jr., and Benjamin, and two 
daughters, Delia and Ann.?° Gideon and Priscilla Macon also 
were blessed with six children; the sixth, a sturdy son born in 
1758, was christened Nathaniel.” William Duke’s children were 
growing up. In 1755 his son Green married Elizabeth Parham, 
the daughter of a neighboring planter, while Duke’s daughter 
Winifred married Jonathan Davis.” 

Ministers had come into the territory between the Roanoke 
and Shocco Creek to christen these youngsters and teach them 
the Ten Commandments and the Articles of Faith. The Church 
of England was, naturally, the earliest and most powerful church 
to appear. Near Shocco Creek was built St. John’s Church, and 
in 1758 Granville County was divided into two parishes, St. 
John’s at the east and Granville at the west, each of them exercis- 
ing something of temporal government as well as spiritual. 

The Baptists, growing in North Carolina since 1695, had 
established Reedy Creek Church in 1750 as the fourth building 
of their denomination in the State. Dr. Josiah Hart was the 
first to preach there, baptizing a number of converts. After 
Dr. Hart’s departure the Baptists chose young William Walker to 
take the pulpit, though he had not been ordained. In 1755, a 
reorganization caused Walker to leave and go to Charleston. 
While there, he became ordained and returned to heal all dis- 
putes and remain for years as pastor at Reedy Creek.** 

The Methodists were slower and less fiery about organizing, 
but their missionaries were early in the region. There were a 
few Scotch Presbyterians, and perhaps a few Quakers. 

School teachers were slower in appearing than ministers. 
Undoubtedly the ministers themselves at first taught the children 
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of their congregations their letters and sums along with texts 
from Holy Writ. Such resourceful mothers as Abigail Jones, 
Priscilla Macon, and Delia Hawkins must also have done what 
they could toward teaching their numerous young broods the 
rudiments of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

St. John’s Parish became Bute County on June 10, 1764, 
taking its name from Lord Bute, the prime minister of England. 
A survey presented to the North Carolina Assembly the following 
year showed that Bute included 2078 “taxables”’—white males 
above the age of sixteen and Negroes against whom taxes could 
be charged.” The total population must have been at least 
twice that number. 

Benjamin Person and Thomas Bell were qualified as members 
of the North Carolina Assembly from Bute and took their seats. 
Person also served the new county as deputy surveyor. Ben- 
jamin McCulloch was the clerk of the court, Julius Nichols the 
sheriff, and the redoubtable Philemon Hawkins the coroner.2® 

The courthouse, after some discussion, was located close to 
the center of the new county in the Shocco Creek region between 
the estates of Gideon Macon and Philemon Hawkins. 

There was no town, nor did the self-sufficient landowners, 
whether of great estate or small, feel any real need for one. 
They were content to cart their tobacco and other produce up the 
trade highway into Virginia, where merchants now seemed dis- 
posed to treat them with more fairness than formerly, or over 
to Halifax on the Roanoke for shipment down river to the coast. 
The homes of the great planter families, the Joneses, the Macons, 
and the Hawkinses, with the Hawkins grist mill at St. John’s 
Church, made a community center of sorts. The modest court 
house building added to the sense of a focus for culture. About 
the time that it was built, another important structure rose near 
by, the tavern of Jethro Sumner. 

Sumner was a Virginian of thirty-one, who had come to 
North Carolina after serving with gallantry and distinction as 
a junior officer of colonial militia in the French and Indian War. 
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He had married Miss Mary Hurst, who brought him a snug 
dowry. He was able to pay Benjamin Person 500 pounds for 
7,500 acres in the Shocco Creek district. He cleared land for 
farming and built his tavern. 

Such an enterprise as a tavern or “ordinary” was highly 
welcome, not only as a place of refreshment but also as a house 
for the gathering of planters to transact business, exchange news, 
and discuss matters private and public. Sumner, a man of 
considerable presence and intelligence, was a successful landlord 
of the tavern and rapidly became established as a community 
leader along with Philemon Hawkins and Gideon Macon.”* 

Not long afterward, a new and still more important attrac- 
tion was added to the Shocco Creek community. 

Gideon Macon had died in 1763, leaving three thousand 
acres and some thirty slaves as well as other valuable property 
and considerable money to his family. Priscilla Macon was 
named sole executrix, and her husband’s faith in her energies 
and business sense was well placed. As famously as her mother 
Abigail Jones, she administered and increased the fortunes of 
her family. She also found time to confer with Philemon Haw- 
kins who, like her, was not satisfied with the haphazard practice 
of home teaching for children. 

The two households established a fund between them and 
hired Charles Pettigrew, a twenty-three-year-old Pennsylvania 
scholar, to open a school in the court house building in 1766. 
The Hawkins and Macon boys were his pupils, and probably 
other youths of the Shocco Creek neighborhood also attended 
classes. 

Pettigrew boarded at Pleasant Hill, the Hawkins plantation, 
and was to remember the kindly hospitality of the Hawkinses 
for decades to come. Surviving letters show that he was on 
excellent terms with his pupils. That he taught them well is 
evidenced by the fact that four of them—John and Nathaniel 
Macon, and Benjamin and Joseph Hawkins—were inspired by 
him to go north to Princeton, and that they shone in their studies 
there.~ 
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By the year that Pettigrew began his teaching at the court 
house Bute County taxables included 1,299 whites and 941 
Negroes. The Reverend Charles Cupples, earnest and kindly 
and a devoted young subject to King George III, was rector of 
St. John’s Church.” The established settlers of the county were 
growing rich, and newcomers were founding fortunes of their 
own. 

But the first whispers had risen of events both critical and 
momentous. The autumn before, the county’s namesake Lord 
Bute had been hanged in mocking effigy at Wilmington as alleged 
author of the hated Stamp Act so unfairly oppressive to the 
American colonies. Murmurs against the Crown and its servants 
grew loud and then louder, ready to blend into the roll of drums 
and staccato of gunfire of the American War of Independence. 


IN THOSE DAYS: 
October 12, 1737 


Know all men by these presents that I Thomas Ellebee of 
the prect. of Edgecombe in Province of North Carolina for and 
in consideration of the Sum of Fifty Pounds Virginia money 
to me in hand paid by William Eton of Prince George County 
in Virginia before the Sealing & Delivery of these presents with 
which I acknowledge my self satisfied Have Bargained Sold 
Alinated and Lette over and Doe by these Presents for me and 
my heirs for ever Grant Bargain Sell and Deliver Enffeoff 
Transfer and Confirm unto the Said William Eton his heirs and 
assigns for ever a certain plantation and Tract of Land contain- 
ing by Patent Six Hundred and Forty acres granted to John Gray 
Bairing Date the Sixt Day of April 1722 and Conveyed to 
Thomas Ellebee by a Deed which Deed is upon the record 
Situate and being on the South Side Marattock River in the prect. 
of Edgcombe and Thus Bounded begining at a Stump in Stone 
house Creek Thomas Whitmill’s Corner then a Long his line to 
a white oak on the River Bank his other corner then a Long the 
river to a red oak on the river bank a Little below the rockey 

29.W. L. Saunders, VIII, 551-53, tells something of Cupples’ work. 
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Bar then South 50 Degrees 11 pole to a birch in Stone house 
Creek then the windings of the creek to the first Station To have 
and To Hold the said Land and plantation with all houses 
orchards gardens woods and waters with all other rights and 
privilledges proffits and advantages to the said Land belonging 
or any wise apertaining unto him the Said William Eton his 
heirs and assigns for ever in as full and ample manner to all 
true intents and purposes as I my Self could have Enjoyed the 
same by Virtue of the before receipted Deed or other wise or as 
the most Learned in the Law can Devise and I doe hereby further 
Covenante Promiss and grant to and with the said William Eton 
his heirs and assigns that the said Land and every part their of 
as clear and free from all manner of formes and Giftes Grants 
Bargains Sales Joynters Dowers Morgasches Judgments Execu- 
tions and all maner of Incumbrances whatsoever and that I have 
att the time of the Sealing and Delivery here of in and to all and 
Singular primisses a good pure and Endeffrent Estate of Inheri- 
tance in the which I hereby Transfer and oblidge my Self my 
heirs executors and administrators to Warrend and defend this 
my Sale of all and Singular primisies with there appurtenances 
Unto him the said William Eton his heirs and assigns for Ever 
against all Persons whatsoever and will acknowledg this Deed of 
Conveyance in open Court to be my Act and Deed In witness 
hereunto have Sett my hand and affixed my Seal this the 12th 
Day of Oct. Annoqus Domini 1737 


Signed Sealed and Delivered) his mark 
in the presence of) Edward E Young 
Thomas Ellerbee 
Wm Person Just. 
Orlando Hughes 


—A Deed in Edgecombe Precinct, registered November 5, 1739. 
(Original in William Eaton Papers, Southern Histor- 
ical Collection, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. ) 


No Tories in Bute 


THE AMERICAN COLONIST had fought his way past tree-thronged, 
Indian-held frontiers to carve out for himself an individual and 
important culture pattern, and to become an individual and 
important subject of the British Crown. Oversimplified, his 
sense of relationship to King George III of England was a re- 
ciprocal one—if he owed allegiance and service to the king, then 
the king owed him protection and justice. The news that 
Americans would be taxed to lighten the burden of Englishmen 
in paying for the French and Indian War struck most colonists 
as fantastically unfair, and they were quite ready and happy to 
resent unfairness. 

For, in more than a century of vigorous life in the new world, 
they had developed into proud, resolute men and women, with 
their rights and wrongs very much to mind. King George III 
might be all right, latest in the long line of English monarchs 
loved and obeyed by the ancestors of Americans; but King 
George’s Parliament and King George’s officers here in the 
colonies were ordinary men, and in their behavior they must be 
just and respectful. 

The white taxables of Bute County, able-bodied men of 
military age and many of considerable property and position, 
were strong in their sense of where the mother country’s rights 
left off and theirs began. There were harsh looks, and harsh 
words as well, for tax collectors and sheriffs and court attaches. 

The spirit of protest against taxation without representation 
ripened in North Carolina to bear fruit in the Regulator move- 
ment of 1768, a movement with its chief focus in Orange County 
but with responsive activity throughout all the eastern part of 
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the colony, and very strongly noticeable in Bute County. None 
of the Bute County officials of that era were more than per- 
functorily loyal to the government, and the people, rich and 
poor, fiercely accused tax collectors of illegal and unjust levies. 

Governor William Tryon, no extreme royalist but trying 
hard to serve his king faithfully, called that year for a muster 
of militia with a view to marching into Orange County and 
forcing the ringleaders of the Regulators to obey the laws and 
pay the taxes. Bute was one of six counties in which men had to 
be raised, and Tryon offered the most generous payment—a 
bounty of forty shillings to each man with two shillings and six- 
pence for each day’s active service. Such a sum might be 
regarded as a small fortune in hard cash in that region where 
four years earlier Philemon Hawkins had sold Abraham May- 
field 540 acres of land for only £4 of current money; but al- 
most nobody was tempted to volunteer, and Tryon was obliged 
to command militiamen into the ranks for his march. The 
Regulators had gathered under arms but dispersed before Tryon’s 
show of force; then, when the militia departed, began to assemble, 
growl, and threaten as before. 

The following year the Regulators rioted in several counties, 
and at Hillsboro in Orange County roughly handled Tryon’s 
friend, Colonel Edmund Fanning. Rumors rose that the Regu- 
lators would march on a meeting of the colonial Assembly. In 
1771 the unhappy Tryon saw again the necessity to impose the 
royal will upon the Regulators by force. 

This time the Regulators were ready to fight and said so. 
They had pledged themselves to pay no taxes, had sworn to 
shoot Edmund Fanning if he dared come among them, and had 
forbade court to sit in the region where they held power. Tryon 
was a man rather more patient than some historians have de- 
scribed him, but he could not stomach these defiances. He 
publicly decreed that a special term of court would be held in 
Hillsboro and issued orders for a muster of militia to be held 
there to protect the court from any Regulator assault.* 

It was in April that instructions came to Colonel William 
Johnson of Bute County to enlist fifty militiamen for the gov- 
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ernor’s force. Because he must, Colonel Johnson assembled 
the able-bodied men of the county, each with his musket, and 
formed them in line as a regiment more than eight hundred 
strong at the courthouse. Johnson then repeated the orders he 
had received from Tryon and announced that Bute County must 
furnish fifty volunteers. 

Even as Johnson spoke, he found that he had nobody to 
hear him. Instantly, quietly, without permission, the regiment 
had broken ranks under its colonel’s nose and made off in all 
directions. Not one soldier was Bute County ready to send 
marching against the Regulators. Indeed, those very men who 
so disobediently had left the ranks were heard to declare them- 
selves in active sympathy with the Regulator movement. The 
nearby tavern of Jethro Sumner must have buzzed.” 

Poor Johnson reported to Tryon’s forces because he had to. 
His brother-officers from other counties, several of whom had 
had the utmost difficulty in raising their own quotas, treated 
Johnson with coldness, though some may have felt secret sympa- 
thy. A board of inquiry formed from among other county 
colonels declared Johnson incapable of holding his commission 
and relieved him of duty. In Johnson’s place Tryon appointed 
Thomas Eaton, son of William Eaton, and a member of the 
Assembly since 1768; but there is no record of Eaton’s ac- 
companying the expedition or attempting to raise Bute County’s 
quota of militia where Johnson had failed.® 

The Reverend Charles Cupples, rector of St. John’s Parish, 
was shocked at the virtual mutiny of his county’s militia regi- 
ment and wrote in terms of deepest concern to Tryon’s Secretary 
of State. There was no respect for sheriffs, clerks of court or 
registers, said the minister—they were “Exactors,” in the Opinion 
of Bute County.* 

As yet, no defiance or even question of the king’s right to 
rule had been voiced. North Carolinians seemed to feel in the 
way ascribed by tradition to Robin Hood’s merry men; the king 
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they loved and honored, but his minor officers they despised 
and flouted. 

One Bute County leader seems to have felt a twinge of 
conscience at all this insubordination. It was Philemon Hawkins, 
thirty years ago a poor young adventurer on the shores of Shocco 
Creek. He and his son, Philemon, Jr., induced some of their 
friends to follow the marching militia on horseback as a troop 
of mounted gentlemen volunteers. Tryon received them with 
cordial welcome, perhaps hoping that by his notice he could 
win Bute County back. Philemon Hawkins, as captain of the 
mounted party, was made chief of the governor’s aides, and the 
younger Hawkins was attached to the headquarters staff as a 
courier.” 

In May, Tryon’s militia approached Hillsboro and were 
confronted by hosts of armed Regulators. Captain Philemon 
Hawkins was sent to parley with them, and after some talk told 
them in the name of the governor to disperse or the militia would 
fire. 

“Fire and be damned!” was the answer, and fighting broke 
out. Each side lost nine killed and a number of wounded, and 
Tryon’s forces swept the Regulators from the field. Twelve 
ringleaders were captured and hanged, and to some extent the 
Regulator movement went underground.® An era of compara- 
tive quiet settled upon North Carolina, but angry defiance still 
murmured in Bute County. 

Priscilla Macon, widow of Gideon, had married James 
Ransom, a man of energetic Regulator sympathies. Men like 
him had begun to call themselves patriots and Sons of Liberty, 
while labelling their loyalist neighbors Tories, oppressors, and 
damned rascals. Ransom succeeded Osborn Jeffreys as sheriff in 
1771, and in 1772 was himself succeeded by Jethro Sumner, a 
man more outspoken against Tryon and Tryon’s officials than 
Ransom or the others. 

Josiah Martin, who succeeded Tryon as governor, toured the 
northern counties of the province in September of 1772, and 
wrote special praise of two of them: “among which [counties] 
those of Granville & Bute have great preeminence, as well with 
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respect to soil and cultivation, as the manners and conditions 
of the Inhabitants, in which last respect, the difference [from 
other counties] is so great that one would think them people of 
another Region.” 

These superiorities of behavior and substance Martin ascribed 
to the number of Virginia emigrants in the two counties.’ He 
recognized no disloyalty to the royal tax-gatherers; but Sheriff 
Jethro Sumner was obliged during the following March to pay a 
fine of £50 in “forfeited recognances,” apparently advanced by 
him in cases dealing with his oe SARA to pay taxes they 
considered unjust.® 206 

By 1774, Bute County nee, poedh in Tatening to the call 
from northern colonies for a “general congress” from all prov- 
inces to discuss and determine united action for just treatment 
by the officers of the king. Sumner was one of the strongest 
upholders of the colonial argument and was so recognized by a 
British traveller, John Ferdinand Dalziel Smyth, who visited Bute 
County that year and later wrote his impressions of that region 
and others in America. 

Smyth was first entertained for some days at the plantation 
home of Colonel Thomas Eaton. Eaton’s 1,500 acre estate, 
once secured by his father William Eaton by payment of £30 
—two and a half acres for a shilling—was now reckoned to be 
worth £3,000 including all improvements, a value which im- 
pressed Smyth considerably. From that home of hospitality, 
Smyth journeyed to the community around the courthouse on the 
banks of Shocco Creek and again voiced his admiration in 
somewhat quaint language and spelling: “Their is an extreme 
valuable body of rich high land that extends five miles around 
Bute County court-house.” Smyth stayed at Sumner’s tavern, 
then under lease to a man named Elliott, and found the food and 
other accommodations excellent. He talked with Sumner and 
left a pen picture of him. 

Sumner, as Smyth could see, enjoyed high popularity and 
tremendous influence among his neighbors. He was forty-one 
years old in 1774, “of a person lusty, rather handsome, with an 
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easy and genteel address.” That was considerable praise from 
Smyth, who thought most Americans unattractive both in person 
and behavior. Sumner was, in addition, a man of “violent 
principles,” by which Smyth meant that he was most vigorously 
in favor of colonial rights and against any exploitation by jaunty 
king’s officers and greedy tax-collectors. 

Smyth also saw and admired a turnip dragged from a Bute 
County field that measured four feet eight inches around. That 
vegetable, the richness of Eaton’s plantation and the earth 
around the courthouse, and Sumner’s good manners most im- 
pressed him in Bute County.’ 

Good manners and good conversation were much admired by 
all classes. Books were scarce and the more valued for that rea- 
son. Schoolmaster Pettigrew must have had a store of classics 
from which to teach his charges on Shocco Creek, and several 
planters owned libraries. One of the finest was that left to the 
heirs of Benjamin Person when he died in 1773. 

Forty volumes with a stack of pamphlets and almanacs 
belonged to Person and included histories, religious works, law 
books, plays, and bound collections of English magazines. The 
whole library was estimated by his executor to be worth some- 
thing over £16.1° At the same time, Jethro Sumner was leasing 
his highly profitable tavern for £36 annually, and unimproved 
land could be bought at something like ten acres for a shilling. 
Yet, in 1774, Bute County’s most active minds had other matters 
to occupy them than books, taverns, and giant turnips. 

The call from other colonies for North Carolina delegates to 
a Continental Congress had upset Governor Josiah Martin. 
Martin refused to convene his Assembly lest it elect delegates; 
but a mass meeting of Wilmington citizens resulted in a public 
invitation to form “a provincial congress independent of the 
governor,” and this suggestion was enthusiastically hailed 
throughout the colony. Thirty of the thirty-six counties and 
four of the six borough towns elected delegates to form such a 
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congress at New Bern on August 24. Bute County sent William 
Person and Green Hill." 

The new body insisted that North Carolina remained loyal 
to King George but deplored and defied “any act of Parliament 
imposing a tax,” and expressed active sympathy for northern 
colonists. It sent delegates to the new general Congress of the 
colonies at Philadelphia and adjourned only after it had pro- 
vided for future sessions.’” 

These decisions were enthusiastically approved by a number 
of Bute County’s most vigorous and audacious spirits, who met 
to declare themselves ready and willing to do more than talk 
about their woes. The Bute County Association was formed, 
and its secretary drew up a document which, if shaky in spelling 
and syntax, was steady enough in purpose: 


We, therefore, the trusty and well-beloved brothers and friends, 
to each other, of Bute County, North Carolina, being deeply im- 
pressed with the sense of our distressed brethren in the Northern 
Provinces, who are now defending the General rights of mankind, 
against the arbitrary, and despotick power of a Corrupt Ministry, 
by enforcing Laws on us, where we are not represented, depriving 
us of the Constitution, which we were born and bred under, as free 
Subjects, Privileges highly worthy the spiling of the hearts blood of 
every American, doe most seriously, Religiously, Join our hearts and 
hands in embodying ourselves into an Independent Company of free 
Men, to be in readyness to defend ourselves against any violence 
that may be exerted against our persons and properties, to stand by 
and Support to the utmost of our power the Salvation of America. 
And do most humbly beseech our Lord Jesus Christ, of his great 
Goodness, that he be pleased to govern and guide us to his glory, 
and to the good of our distressed Country & with full dependence 
thereof, we the subscribers do constitute and agree that this Com- 
pany consist of ninety rank and file, two drummers, eight serjeants, 
one ensign, two lieutenants, and a Captain to Command, with full 
power, to our glory and our Country’s Good. .. . 


The members of the new band felt that they might do well 
to remain near those homes they prepared to defend, and not 
“to embark ourselves beyond Potomack River in Virg", as the 
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provinces northward are much more populous and in all prober- 
bility better supplyed with arms & ammunition &c, than this.” 
But this was but a personal opinion, and the document further 
promised: 

_. . we will coincide with the majority of the Compy, shld we ever 
be called for by the Commanding Officer of the American Army. 
Being now Cheerfully Inlisted in this Independent Compy of Brothers, 
neighbors and friends, we do engage to stand by Each other with 
life and fortune; and, through whatever fate should befall either, to 
Cherish each other in sickness and in health; and doe furthermore 
most cordially promise to each other, under all the Tyes of Virtue 
and humanity, that should either of us survive the dreadful Calamities 
of War, that we will Religiously Cherish and support to the utmost 
of our power each other’s desolate and loving wife and tender, af- 
fectionate children, being poor orphans, from poverty and want; 
and for the faithful performance of this our Brotherly and friendly 
Covenant which we mean to performe, so help us God. 


This agreement was necessarily sworn to and signed with 
the utmost secrecy, and names of the signers never became 
publicly known. Apparently twenty-two-year-old Philemon 
Hawkins, Jr., was captain, and the company organized and 
drilled stealthily.** 

When Governor Martin convened the Assembly at New Bern 
on April 4, 1775, the Provincial Congress called a meeting at 
the same place on April 3. Nor did this dual meeting seem to 
embarrass members of either body; indeed, every member of the 
Assembly was also a member of the Congress, and both Assembly 
and Congress ringingly denounced Martin as an instrument of 
British tyranny. Bute County had sent, in addition to Person 
and Hill, former Sheriff James Ransom and Thomas Eaton, 
the colonel of militia. 

Martin dismissed the Assembly on April 8, but the Congress 
remained in session to vote resolutions that the people were en- 
titled to hold meetings and to petition the king for what they felt 
was proper performance of his duty toward them. These seemed 
exciting items of news; but more exciting still was the word that 
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came two weeks later of the shots fired at Lexington and Con- 
cord, echoing all the way to North Carolina on their way around 
the world. 

By the end of May eastern North Carolina had heard oi 
resolves adopted in Charlotte declaring Mecklenburg County 
“a free and independent people.” Governor Martin fled for 
his own safety aboard a British sloop of war at the mouth of 
the Cape Fear River. 

This prudent act of Martin gave fresh and inspired strength 
to the North Carolina movement toward independence. The 
governor was accused of deserting his office and duties, and the 
Provincial Congress declared itself ready to assume leadership. 
Some residents of Bute County deplored the naming of their 
home region after Lord Bute, reputed author of the Stamp Act 
that had done so much toward causing the trouble; and they, 
like other North Carolinians, frequently burned Lord Bute in 
effigy by tossing an old riding boot into a public bonfire. 

The third session of the Provincial Congress included as 
delegates from Bute, in addition to William Person and Green 
Hill, Sheriff Jethro Sumner, Josiah Reddick, and the Reverend 
Henry Pattillo, a Presbyterian minister who had helped with 
the early education of Charles Pettigrew and who now was 
recognized by his neighbors as scholarly, earnest, and courage- 
ous.” The Congress met at Hillsboro, once the hotbed of 
Regulators, and heard with scornful amusement a proclamation 
by the fugitive Governor Martin that denounced its membership 
as “evil, pernicious and traiterous.” The Congress sent back 
a reply calling Martin’s charges “a false, Scandalous, Scurrilous, 
malicious and sedicious Libel,” and it was voted that “the said 
paper be burnt by the common Hangman.” A committee of 
forty-five was chosen to protect “the Internal Peace, Order and 
Safety of this Province,” and North Carolina was bound to up- 
hold both the Provincial Congress at home and the Continental 
Congress in Philadelphia. Then followed what amounted to a 
declaration of war: the authorization of two regiments of in- 
fantry, each composed of ten companies of fifty men each. 
Bute County was called upon for two of those companies, and 
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the militiamen, who four years earlier had walked away from 
an appeal to volunteer against the Regulators, responded en- 
thusiastically. In November, Bute County men were included 
in the North Carolina troops sent to the assistance of Virginia's 
defense against British troops marauding near Norfolk.’® The 
year ended in a blaze of busy military preparations. 

Still aboard the armed war vessel in the Cape Fear River, 
Governor Martin tried to plan for repossession of North Caro- 
lina at the sword’s point. He sent to England an elaborate pro- 
posal to enlist and arm full 9,000 North Carolina Tories, in- 
cluding 3,000 Highland Scots who had come to America under 
oath to fight, if necessary, for their king. These volunteers would 
be supported, said Martin, by seven regiments of British regulars 
and a fleet of warships. In England this plan met with serious 
consideration, and on February 10, 1776, Martin tried to start 
recruiting in the colony from which he had been forced to flee. 

He addressed a proclamation to men he hoped he could 
trust in the various counties. In Bute the appeal was made to 
Philemon Hawkins and his son, Philemon, Jr. Perhaps Martin 
had been impressed by these prominent planters during his 
1772 visit, and he may also have remembered that Philemon 
Hawkins the elder had gone with Tryon to put down the 
Regulators. 

The Hawkinses were strongly enjoined “to erect the King’s 
standard, and to raise, levy, muster and array in arms, all his 
Majesty’s loyal and faithful subjects” in Bute County. Martin 
empowered Philemon Hawkins and his son to organize what 
men they might enlist in companies of fifty men each and to 
commission captains, lieutenants, and ensigns to command 
them.’ 

No indication of any thought of obeying this summons was 
made by the Hawkinses. Very probably neither of them even 
answered it. The elder Philemon had been chosen to represent 
Bute County at the forthcoming session of the Provincial Con- 
gress; the younger had hopes of a commission in the Continental 
forces. 
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But other counties furnished Tory volunteers, and some 
1,600 of these advanced toward Wilmington. On February 27 
they were met at Moore’s Creek Bridge by Continentals under 
Colonel James Moore and were routed. Moore’s men captured 
more than half the Tory force along with cannon, muskets, and 
a large sum of gold. That meant North Carolina was very much 
in the war, and that North Carolinians were able to fight for 
what they considered a righteous cause. Poor Martin’s hopes of 
reconquest flagged. 

On April 4 the Provincial Congress met at Halifax. Once 
more Person and Hill were delegates from Bute, with, as new 
colleagues, Philemon Hawkins, William Alston, and Thomas 
Sherrod.*® 

At that session were framed the Halifax Resolves, providing 
for alliance with other colonies “in declaring Independency,” 
but reserving to North Carolina “the sole and exclusive right of 
forming a Constitution and laws for this Colony.” No constitu- 
tion was immediately adopted, but the Provincial Congress 
established a Council of Safety to govern North Carolina. New 
regiments of troops were organized, and Jethro Sumner resigned 
as Bute County’s sheriff to become colonel of one of them. 
Thomas Eaton, who had tossed aside his royal commission as 
militia colonel for Bute, was commissioned again under the new 
Revolutionary government of North Carolina. William Alston 
was his lieutenant colonel of the Bute County militia, and 
Thomas Sherrod and Green Hill his majors.*® 

War had not entered North Carolina, but North Carolina 
troops went into South Carolina and Virginia. John Macon 
became a captain of the North Carolina Continental Line to 
serve under George Washington in the North. His brother 
Nathaniel, seventeen years old in 1776, had left Princeton to 
join a New Jersey militia company, and Nathaniel’s old play- 
fellow and recent college mate, Benjamin Hawkins, had by his 
proficiency in French won a place on Washington’s staff as an 
interpreter.” Up in Philadelphia North Carolina’s delegates 
signed the Declaration of Independence. In the fall North 
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Carolina’s Provincial Congress met again to approve a temporary 
state constitution and a bill of rights, choose Richard Caswell 
governor, and settle down to winning the war with England. 

At the courthouse on Shocco Creek, official documents had 
been dated for some time with the date of the year, month, and 
day A.D. instead of the year of King George’s reign, with only 
“Bute County” as an address; now such datings were from 
“Bute County, North Carolina State.”* 

North Carolina State was a label pleasing to all the patriotic 
citizens of that locality, but that of Bute County continued to 
rankle. “There are no Tories in Bute!” became the battle cry 
to wipe out that unsavory name.” 

In 1777 the first Assembly of the new State began its session. 
On April 26, State Senator Benjamin Seawell offered a bill 
providing for the division of his native Bute County in two halves. 

Nothing was said of the unpopularity of the name—only that 
Bute was a large county, across which officials and others 
found it difficult to travel. The bill called for a line across it 
from east to west, making two counties of as equal area as pos- 
sible. And the proposed new law establishing these counties 
would read: “. . . and all that lies North of said line & adjacent 
to Virginia shall be a distinct county by the name of 
Warren! ene: 


IN THOSE DAYS: 
April 25, 1771 


. the disturbances of our country has made it impossible 
for the collectors to get either public, parish or County Taxes, 
to discharge the several creditors.... It begun betwixt two and 
three years ago, but they have carried it now to such a height 
that they have obstructed our Courts of Justice, threatened the 


21. Warren County Will Book II, p. 118, date of May 18, 1777. 
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Capital, destroyed several Gentlemens buildings, whip every 
Officer who calls upon them for taxes, or if they seize their goods 
without interruption, they can’t sell them for want of Buyers 
which is the case of our county.... The Col. of this county was 
by his instructions only to raise Fifty men exclusive of officers, 
yet he told me, when he called a general muster that though 
there were betwixt eight or nine hundred men under arms, there 
was not any would list, but broke their ranks without leave of 
their commanders, and proclaimed themselves for the Regulators 
as they are generally called. ... The people of this county 
have a religious turn of mind attend duly on religious worship, 
but if in my discourses to them, I mention that a true christian 
ought to live in a due subordination and in supporting the Gov- 
ernment they will return that they love the Government will 
stand up for it with all their lives and properties, but that the 
Sheriffs, Clerks of Courts, and Registers have been Exactors, 
and unless they make up to them the money which they say, they 
have unjustly taken they will pay no more taxes for anything. . . . 


—From a letter from the Reverend Charles Cupples 
of St. John’s Parish, Bute County, to the Secretary 
of State, in Colonial Records of North Carolina. 
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JOSEPH WARREN, a Massachusetts doctor, intellectual and pa- 
triot, had spearheaded the Boston patriots in 1775. He had 
spoken fearlessly and striven energetically and sensibly for free- 
dom from British rule. He had sent Paul Revere on his famous 
ride; he had left his practice to join the minutemen at Concord; 
he had been a major general of Massachusetts militia. All who 
knew him said that he was of handsome presence and graceful 
manner, and the best homes south of the Roanoke, along Stone- 
house or Sixpound or Shocco creeks or anywhere else in that 
region, would have been glad to welcome him as a guest and a 
friend. 

But Joseph Warren had died in the Battle of Bunker Hill, 
shot through the head as he rallied the men at the breastworks, 
and so the new county wished to bear his name, though nobody 
in Warren County would ever know him. The southern half of 
Bute would be named for Benjamin Franklin. 

The bill Seawell offered for the division of Bute needed three 
favorable readings in each house of the Assembly, and that April 
it was read for the first time only in the Senate, which passed it 
and sent it to the House of Commons. There it remained un- 
read, for the new State of North Carolina was frantically busy 
fighting the British, and Bute County continued to bear its part 
under the hated name.’ 

That same session of the 1777 Assembly saw a tenth regiment 
authorized for the Continental Army. Bute, with no more than 
5,000 population, responded with its quota. By now Bute was 
included in the Halifax Military District. All able-bodied men 
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between the ages of sixteen and sixty were registered as be- 
longing to the county’s regiment of militia, and the regiment 
was divided into companies with each company organized in 
turn into five divisions. The fifth of such a company’s divisions 
included the oldest and most infirm men to be enlisted only in 
case of dire emergency. The other four could be called on by 
lot or otherwise to furnish troops for the repeated calls of the 
Continental Congress.” 

Sumner was absent, in command of his regiment. Philemon 
Hawkins, Jr., also served as a colonel, though his previous 
military experience had consisted only of that brief campaign 
as Governor Tryon’s courier in the Regulator War. John 
Macon’s company was in the Seventh Regiment, marching to 
join Washington’s army after the disasters around New York 
City.’ Military supplies had to be gathered as well as men, and 
these were a difficult problem in a land of farms. 

When the Assembly met again in November, Seawell’s bill 
was read the first time by the House of Commons, passed, and 
returned to the Senate. Meanwhile, Bute County soldiers under 
Washington had been roughly used in the battles of Brandywine 
and Germantown and sought melancholy winter quarters at 
Valley Forge. On November 22 the bill passed its second read- 
ing in the Senate, but when the House of Commons received it, 
the second reading there ended in rejection.* 

All through 1778 the move to divide Bute into two new 
counties seemed forgotten, while the British, several times beaten 
in the North, turned southward to cut off and conquer the lower 
states. In May of 1778 Bute County was called upon for 105 
men for the new regiments needed to face this and other threats.° 
Bute must also furnish clothing for the soldiers—seventy-six 
hats, 315 yards of linen, 152 yards of woolen cloth, and 152 
pairs of shoes.® With difficulty the weavers and cobblers on 
Bute plantations managed to meet these demands. The tax that 
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year was three pence for every pound value of “lands, lots, 
houses, slaves, money at interest, stock in trade, horses and 
cattle"? The paper money issued by the State was falling in 
value almost with every sunrise; the British troops began opera- 
tions in Georgia and in December captured the town of Sa- 
vannah. 

As for the nine regiments of North Carolina troops that had 
borne their part in the warfare in New York, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey, casualties and discharges had so reduced them that 
by 1778 they were reorganized into three regiments, to command 
which Jethro Sumner was promoted to brigadier general. He 
led his brigade to reinforce the Continental Army in the South 
at about the time that the Assembly convened once more in 
late 1778. Edward Jones, son and namesake of the pioneer 
planter of Shocco Creek, was State Senator from Bute. On 
January 20, 1779, he offered in the Senate his own bill for the 
division of Bute County. 

It was read and passed the first time and sent to the Commons, 
where its first reading and return was accomplished on the same 
day. On the following day it was read a second time in the 
Senate, certain amendments were proposed and embodied, and 
it was returned again. The Commons sent it to the Senate once 
more on January 28, and on the same day the bill successfully 
passed its third reading. On January 29 the Commons, too, 
passed the bill on third reading and ordered it engrossed as 
State law. 

The act provided for the division of Bute County approxi- 
mately as first urged by Seawell, the northern and southern di- 
visions to be named Warren and Franklin respectively. Com- 
missioners were named to establish the new dividing line. From 
what would be Warren came William Duke, now nearly seventy 
years old, who could remember when his patron William Byrd 
had once drawn another line, that Virginia boundary which 
henceforth would be Warren County’s northern limit. With 
him served his neighbors Julius Nichols and John Faulcon, and 
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from what would be Franklin came John Norwood and Matthew 
Thomas.*® 

The commissioners began their duties almost at the exact 
time when disaster befell North Carolina’s forces in Georgia. 

General’ Benjamin Lincoln’s army, entering Georgia, in- 
cluded some 2,000 North Carolina Continental troops and mili- 
tia under Jethro Sumner and John Ashe. Ashe was badly beaten 
and put to flight at Briar Creek on March 3, and Sumner, with 
Lincoln’s main body, suffered defeat at Stono Ferry in June. 
After that, Sumner participated in the unsuccessful siege of 
Savannah in the autumn and fell back to Charleston with 
Lincoln even as the border between the new counties of Warren 
and Franklin was finally established. 

The boundary commission had procured the services of 
twenty-seven-year-old William Christmas as surveyor. He was 
a member of a family that had come early from Virginia, and 
members of it had served in various county and provincial offices. 
The Christmases had a vigorous and sometimes violent reputa- 
tion; modern descendants have remembered, with some pride, 
the tradition that no less than three men named Christmas were 
hanged for murder in the early years of the country and that 
such murder might seem fully justified at the moment of its 
commission. William Christmas had qualified as a surveyor at 
the age of eighteen, having given his bond in 1770. Probably 
it was he who persuaded the commissioners to follow for most of 
the dividing line the winding course of Little Shocco and Shocco 
creeks.° 

Decision as to the locations of the courthouses was also re- 
ferred to the commissioners. For the Warren County courthouse 
Faulcon and Duke were joined by Colonel William Johnson, 
Philemon Hawkins, Edward Jones, and Adkin McLemore. 
Again William Christmas may have helped them make up their 
minds, for they chose a tract of one hundred acres belonging to 
his uncle, Thomas Christmas, conveniently located near the 
center of Warren County. 
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This site was a pleasant, well-drained area, enclosed by 
Horse, Possumquarter, and Fishing creeks. It bore not a single 
dwelling place, though Thomas Christmas’ home was near at 
hand. Perhaps half a mile to eastward near Possumquarter 
Creek stood a small knot of buildings at the point where the 
stage coach road from Richmond forked, southeast toward Hali- 
fax and southwest past a church called Shady Grove near Shocco 
Creek, to continue toward South Carolina. | 

At this road fork was a store that sold provisions, cloth, 
tobacco, and liquor. There was also a blacksmith and wheel- 
wright’s shop, established to shoe the horses and repair the 
carriages of the stage line and others who traveled the road. 
This logical little nucleus of a town, complete with an established 
trafficway and the beginnings of a business district, was ignored 
by the founders of the county seat—perhaps because they chose 
to buy land from the uncle of their useful and influential young 
surveyor. Upon the hundred-acre plot was marked a central 
square as site for the court house, the jail, and the stocks. One 
hundred lots of half an acre each were also mapped to be sold by 
subscription at $50 each. The remainder of the tract was 
designated as a common.” 

Expenses of the survey, submitted to the officers of the 
vanishing Bute County, came to 565 pounds, 16 shillings and 
16 pence in the woefully depreciated currency of North Caro- 
lina.” 

Meanwhile, a much more pressing summons to duty was 
heard, by William Christmas and by all other men of Warren 
County who were capable of bearing arms. 

Lincoln’s army had been trapped in Charleston and forced 
to surrender on May 12, 1780. With his captured troops were 
nearly 1,500 North Carolinians. Brigadier General Jethro Sum- 
ner had escaped only because he was ill and absent, and with 
his brigade in British war prisons, he came back to North Caro- 
lina to raise more troops. Lord Charles Cornwallis, British 
commander who had won again and again from Americans, 
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was left at captured Charleston with a strong force of infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery for the purpose of marching to continue the 
subjugation of the South. He looked to the invasion of North 
Carolina. 

This baleful news of defeat stiffened many a Warren County 
backbone by sheer shock. Again the county provided a com- 
pany of militia, and John Macon, veteran of Valley Forge and 
more recently a member of the House of Commons, was made 
captain to command it. 

John Macon’s younger brother Nathaniel had not served 
since his duty with the New Jersey troops in 1776, and he had 
been reading law at the old court house that had once been the 
center of Bute County’s government. Only twenty years old, 
Nathaniel nevertheless had considerable popularity and influence 
in the Shocco Creek neighborhood. He was offered a lieutenancy 
in his brother’s company but refused it, preferring to serve in the 
ranks.‘? With him enlisted a sturdy fourteen year old, James 
Turner.’ William Christmas abandoned his post as Warren 
County’s surveyor to command a company of Independent 
Rifles. 

John Macon’s company marched that May to rendezvous 
with other militia on the plantation of William Betts in Wake 
County. There it became part of a regiment commanded by 
Benjamin Seawell, who two years before had first offered in the 
Assembly a bill for dividing Bute County. This regiment was 
to march, after brief basic training, to join Sumner’s new brigade, 
but it refused to leave camp because a promised bounty of $150 
per man was not forthcoming. 

Nathaniel Macon, who had refused a commission, declined 
also to apply for that bounty or for a soldier’s pay. He was one 
of the very few who did not seem mutinous to the harassed 
Colonel Seawell and the North Carolina government.’* At last 
these difficulties were adjusted, and Seawell led his men in J uly 
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to South Carolina, where Sumner’s brigade was part of the army 
gathering under Horatio Gates, hero of Saratoga. Gates met 
Cornwallis on August 16 at Camden. 

The Americans were soundly thrashed, though Sumner won 
praise for rallying his troops for an orderly retreat while most 
of the others ran.° On the following day, the survivors of the 
battle withdrew toward North Carolina, while Cornwallis de- 
layed his pursuit. Sumner, with Seawell’s regiment fairly in- 
tact, camped on the Yadkin and tried to make ready for another 
battle. 

In September the Assembly tried to compensate for the near- 
worthlessness of Continental money by voting a tax in kind— 
for every £100 value in property, a citizen must give his county 
a certain measure of grain or meat. Granaries were ordered 
established, and on Lot 44 in newly-incorporated Warrenton a 
shed was pressed into service to store the produce thus assessed. 
Cheerful news arrived at last—the British invasion had been 
slowed by the American victory at King’s Mountain in October. 
Nathaniel Greene replaced Gates in command of forces on the 
Yadkin and tried to recruit and supply his troops. 

The army that had suffered in South Carolina numbered less 
than 2,500 and lacked arms, clothing, and provisions to supply 
more than half of this force. Even so, they maneuvered wisely, 
retreating with caution before the new advance of Cornwallis 
that December and into the cold new year of 1781. 

Private Nathaniel Macon of the Warren County company 
must have been a heartening example to his comrades in the 
ranks. 

He heard that he had been elected to serve in the State Senate 
and that the Assembly would meet on January 2. His brother 
John took leave to serve in the House of Commons. Surely it 
would be pleasant to do the same, to leave the cold camps and 
the perilous service and sit with other State leaders in a warm 
hall; but Private Macon announced that he would not leave his 
company. Apparently, he was in the ranks at Guilford Court 
House, where on March 15 Greene fought Cornwallis to a stand- 
still before retreating. Cornwallis, too badly handled to follow 


15. Ibid., pp. 27-28. 
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up his early success, turned away and headed for Wilmington on 
the coast. There he announced, without much appearance of 
conviction, that North Carolina had been utterly subjugated. 
After that he marched his army north again, harried by the 
skirmishing Americans. 

Macon may have made one of the harassing force as far as 
Halifax, where Cornwallis crossed the Roanoke in May. It is 
said that Greene himself sought out the tall young rifleman and 
advised him to accept discharge and go to the second session of 
the Assembly of 1781, scheduled for Wake County on June 23. 
In any case Macon appeared at that session, answering the roll 
call in the Senate while his brother John and his friend Joseph 
Hawkins were in the House of Commons.*® 

The situation of North Carolina at that time was considered 
a dangerous one. Battles, including serious defeats, had taken 
place within the State, and many North Carolinians had been 
killed or captured. State currency was worth barely the paper 
on which it was printed, and citizens grumbled at being taxed in 
produce. Three days after the Assembly began its deliberations, 
John Macon was appointed chairman of a joint committee of 
Senate and Commons to consider ways to “settle up the de- 
preciation of money, etc.” His brother Nathaniel was a member 
of that committee, and two days later he was made chairman 
of another to consider protests against the impressment of grain 
and meat. Other committees to which the young senator was 
named included those to establish Courts of Oyer and Terminer 
and to investigate the conduct of public officials handling state 
expenditures.” 

From the first Nathaniel Macon proved a Conservative in 
most senses of the word and in that political faith became popular. 


16. Ibid., pp. 31-32, carefully establishes the date of Macon’s first ap- 
pearance in the Assembly as 1781. Others seem to be mistaken in dating it 
1780. Edward R. Cotton, Life of Hon. Nathaniel Macon (Baltimore, 1840), 
says, pp. 48-49, that Macon left the army in 1780 for the Assembly “only 
with reluctance.” John H. Wheeler may follow this source, p. 432. Weldon 
N. Edwards, Memoir of Nathaniel Macon of North Carolina (Raleigh, 1862), 
says, p. 8, that General Greene himself persuaded Macon to leave military 
service for political. Edwards was a friend and protege of Macon, who 
may have told Edwards the story himself. 

17. Walter Clark, XVII, 812, 826. 
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The Whigs, flamingly and idealistically warlike, had ruled North 
Carolina’s councils since the outbreak of the fighting. Now a 
mood of stern realism had set in, and young Macon came to 
the fore in bespeaking it. 

His report for the committee on impressment of produce 
said that the policy had been extravagent and often worked hard- 
ship on the farmers. Perhaps the toll taken from his own home 
plantation influenced him as he recommended that all grain and 
other impressed goods which could be “conveniently spared” 
from military needs be returned to those who had given them. 
He was equally zealous in efforts to establish on firm ground the 
greatly inflated state currency, by then worth something like a 
thousandth of its face value in specie. Macon wanted honesty, 
economy, and industry in the government of his state and his 
county.*® 

At that same session of the Assembly, Macon’s old college 
mate Benjamin Hawkins was called from his duties as aide to 
the governor to go to the Continental Congress.” Philemon 
Hawkins, Jr., was chosen a member of the powerful Council of 
State that advised the governor.” These young Warren County 
leaders were Conservatives like Nathaniel Macon, and the 
Hawkinses and the Macons had always been good friends. 
Their services presaged a coming political importance for their 
home county. 

Cornwallis marched clear out of North Carolina into Virginia 
and promptly was assailed by George Washington. In July 
some threat of British cavalry from Wilmington resulted in the 
calling out of the entire Warren County militia, but no serious 
action came of it. By September 7 Washington drove Corn- 
wallis inside the defenses of Yorktown and on October 19 forced 
the surrender of the British army and the virtual end of the War 
of Independence. 

Joy and excitement reigned in Warren County as all through 
North Carolina with bonfires and volleys of guns. Back came 


18. Lefler and Newsome sum up, pp. 287-88, Macon’s political personality 
and policies. 
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the veterans of hard campaigns and prisoners from British stock- 
ades. Ambitious men could think again of building their own 
fames and fortunes. 

Warren County prepared to build its courthouse and jail 
and meanwhile held court and transacted other county business 
at the home of Thomas Christmas. At the end of the war, 
young John Hawkins was sheriff, and his cousin, Wyatt Hawkins, 
was treasurer. Thomas Machen was clerk of the court. Wil- 
liam Johnson served as register. Those who had paid $50 
each for lots in the town of Warrenton began to build upon them, 
according to provisions that each must erect within three years 
“a brick, stone or well-framed house” not less than twenty feet 
long and sixteen feet wide, or forfeit his property. No longer 
did tax gatherers store grain and meat in the warehouse on 
Lot 44.71 

Jethro Sumner, happily a civilian again, accomplished the 
indenture of an apprentice, Moses Ashe Bowser, to whom he 
undertook to teach “the arts and mysteries of husbandry.””? 
And Nathaniel Macon, preparing to build a home on the 500 
acres in the northeastern corner of the county left him by his 
father’s will, rode into growing Warrenton on business and be- 
came enchanted by a newcomer from Virginia, lovely Miss 
Hannah Plummer. 


IN THOSE DAYS: 
January 20, 1779 


Whereas, the large extent of the County of Bute renders the 
attendance of the Inhabitants in the extreme parts of said 
County to do public duties extremely difficult and expensive: 
for Remedy whereof, 

. are hereby appointed commissioners to measure the 
lines of said County on every side and to run the dividing line 
so as to make each respective division as convenient to the 
respective Persons residing therein as possible, which said lines 
when run by the commissioners, or a majority of them, shall be 


21. Ibid., XXIV, 293-94. 
22. Warren County Will Book IV, p. 156. 
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entered on the Record of each county, and all that part or di- 
vision which lies North of said line & adjacent to Virginia shall 
be a distinct County by the name of Warren. ... 


—Laws of North Carolina, General Assembly of 
1778, third session, Chapter XIX. 


Building the County 


NorTH CArROoLIna still felt the waspish proddings of die-hard 
Tory guerrillas, but Warren County was free of these. Indeed, 
Warren was fortunate beyond most of the neighboring counties. 

No battle had been fought within the boundaries so recently 
established by William Duke and his fellow commissioners, nor 
had there been serious destruction of property by the irregular 
raiders of either side. The notable absence of Tory sympathizers 
had contributed to the peace of the region. No barns had been 
burnt, and no citizens threatened, by mobs of over-zealous 
patroits. No confiscations of property from those loyal to King 
George with attendant bitternesses were ordered in Warrenton. 
Governor Thomas Burke was inaugurated, and the only bicker- 
ing now was by word of mouth between the Conservative and 
Radical parties. 

Warren’s political representatives, the Macons and the 
Hawkinses, were all young men of property and education. It 
would seem that their success at elections was partially due to 
the efforts of Delia Hawkins on behalf of her sons and neighbors. 
Being a woman, Mrs. Hawkins was barred from the polls along 
with slaves, children, imbeciles, and criminals; but, stout and 
persuasive, she had a way of controlling the votes of men on 
Shocco Creek and in other districts.? 

John and Nathaniel Macon, Benjamin and Joseph Hawkins 
were moderates with some leaning toward the doctrines of 
the great Radical leader, Willie Jones of Halifax County, who 
had begun to organize the political power of the small planters 


1. Winslow C. Watson, ed., Men and Times of the Revolution; or, Memoirs 
of Elkanah Watson (New York, 1856), jay Peau 
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and farmers. But the Warren County leaders dissented from 
Willie Jones’ policy; they upheld measures that now helped to 
stabilize the currency, and they spoke for sane modification of 
the moves to confiscate Tory estates.” 

Of the hundreds of Warren County men who had served in 
the war, some looked toward the new lands offered in the western 
part of the State to veterans, but most of them apparently were 
glad to stay in the homes they had defended. The county 
remained on something of a military footing. The ten militia 
districts were organized as political units under the names of 
the captains who commanded the able-bodied men in each. 

John White was captain in the central area that included the 
newly founded and all but houseless town of Warrenton. Cap- 
tain Jordan Harris commanded in a district on the eastern border 
above Reedy Creek. At the southeastern corner, in the fork of 
Shocco and Fishing creeks, the captain was John Weathers. 
John Hawkins had moved into the north central part of the 
county and was captain in the district between Smith’s and 
Malone’s creeks. To the east of his company’s domain was 
Hawtree District, largest in population of all districts that year 
of 1781 with 107 taxable homesteads but without a militia 
captain. John Coclough’s district was next, to the east of 
Hawtree with Sixpound Creek flowing through it. Benjamin 
Ward was captain in the Shocco Creek neighborhood, richest 
district of the whole county. Captain Joel Wrenn held the smail 
district between Smith Creek and the western line, and Captain 
John Fussell’s district was directly below Wrenn’s in the Sandy 
Creek region below Fishing Creek in the southwestern corner. 

Thomas Machen, clerk of the county court, appointed as- 
sessors who in 1781 listed 806 owners of taxable property in 
Warren. The total value of real estate, slaves, and personal 
property, as they computed it, was £2,646,650, and taxpayers 
were shown to have on hand in the revived money of the country 
something like £188,825—a grand total for tax purposes of 
£& 2,855,475, or perhaps twice that in dollars. 

Thomas Eaton—General Thomas Eaton he was now, com- 
manding the brigade of militia in the Halifax military district— 
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was by far the richest man in the county with a value of £63,604 
set on his property on the Roanoke and £16,340 more on 
another plantation near Smith Creek—a fortune of nearly 
£80,000. The second richest was Herbert Haynes, just then 
temporarily suspended in his duties as lieutenant colonel of the 
Warren County militia for some alleged incompetence or ir- 
regularity, but counting £48,069 for his holdings not far from 
Eaton’s chief plantation. The third richest was Jethro Sumner, 
home from the wars to manage his estate of £43,614. Solomon 
Williams, Sumner’s neighbor on Shocco Creek, was almost as 
well off with property worth £43,538. 

No other single property-holder in the county approached 
these figures, but several closely-knit families could count almost 
as units of fortune. Thus, William, Philip, and Henry Alston, 
living as neighbors in the fork of Shocco and Fishing creeks, 
owned plantations worth a total of more than £90,000. The 
property of that once modestly-situated miller Philemon Hawkins 
and his descendants was located in various districts, and even 
with Philemon, Jr., moved to Granville County the Hawkins 
lands and goods in Warren probably were worth considerably 
more even than the Alston estates. A rising star financially was 
the family of William Johnson on the edge of Warrenton, which 
held fully £40,000 worth of taxable property in that district 
and more in others. 

The family founded half a century before by the elder Ed- 
ward Jones on the banks of Shocco Creek could count among 
its various members some £40,000 in property. The aged 
Abigail lived with her husband Thomas Cook on a small snug 
tract. Edward Jones was richest of the sons with £23,737. 
His brother Robert had £11,425 more. 

As for the heirs of the first Gideon Macon, their share of the 
world’s goods was rather greater than that of the Joneses. 
Priscilla Jones Macon Ransom lived on the first Shocco Creek 
plantation, and her second husband James Ransom was listed 
as worth £30,981. Gideon Macon, Jr., lived near his mother 
and the Ransom family of eight younger children on property 
worth in excess of £10,000, while John, the Assemblyman, 
as yet unmarried and something of a drinking, dashing blade, 
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owned £12,000 worth of land and other goods to the westward 
in Captain Fussell’s district. But young State Senator Nathaniel 
Macon, with the wars over and his eye on that winsome new- 
comer in a recently-built house on a lot in Warrenton, began at 
the age of twenty-two the serious working of 500 acres left him 
by his father’s will on Hubquarter Creek in the northeastern part 
of the county, where William Clanton was militia captain.* 

His father had also left him a small acreage on both sides of 
Shocco Creek, together with those blacksmith tools long before 
brought from New Kent County in Virginia and three Negro 
slaves. Nathaniel had sold the Shocco Creek tract and, perhaps 
with the money so obtained, had bought more Negroes. In 
1781 he cleared the timber from a small hilltop at the center of 
his Hubquarter plantation and there, with a hired carpenter to 
supervise the work of his Negroes, built a house, sixteen feet 
square, with a single room to each of its two stories and a wine 
cellar below. It was furnished with a solid chimney and a fire- 
place for each story and was built of boards of heart poplar, 
hand-smoothed. Floors, inner walls, and ceilings were of the 
same wood. A similar house near at hand with broader fireplaces 
served for a kitchen. Cabins for his servants and barns for his 
horses went up behind. Because deer came to drink at a spring 
nearby, he named his home Buck Spring.* 

Such a remote homestead might have seemed lonely, especial- 
ly with Warrenton and Hannah Plummer twelve miles away. 
There were but few neighbors at hand, and Nathaniel Macon’s 
only relative closer than Shocco Creek was his mother’s sister 
Sarah, the wife of prosperous Atkin McLemore. But Nathaniel 
Macon thought, and frequently was heard to say, that “a man 
should not live near enough his neighbor to hear his dogs bark.” 
In land, buildings, stock, slaves, and money, the young planter 
was listed in 1781 as worth £5,395, which made him the six- 
teenth richest property-owner among ninety-one in Captain 
Clanton’s district. Educated, impressive of manners and ap- 


3. See 1781 list of taxables, Appendix A, infra. 

4. Macon’s house still stands and is thought by some to be representative 
of the architecture of its time and region. See also Dodd’s Macon, pp. 42-43, 
and manuscript memoirs of Mrs. V. L. Pendleton, p. 36, in Warren County 
Historical Society Collection, Warrenton Library. 
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pearance, with a fine war record, he was popular when he cared 
to be. He drank whiskey “by the dipperful” without being a 
slave to it. And he was charming among charming ladies.® 

Such dwellings as he had built at Buck Spring were repre- 
sentative of upperclass Warren plantations at the close of the war, 
but several of the richer planters had begun to build much larger 
and more luxurious homes, for prosperity was upon the region. 

The Virginia Tidewater, so long the center of wealth and 
culture, had begun to fail. Its land was impoverished by a 
century and three-quarters of tobacco farming, and the trampling 
of armies had completed the destruction of many already weak- 
ened fortunes. The Roanoke region of North Carolina—War- 
ren, Halifax, and Northampton counties in particular—experi- 
enced a considerable rush of Virginia immigrants and a corre- 
sponding rise in land values and planting activity. 

North Carolina tobacco no longer need expect a grudging 
welcome in the markets of Petersburg, Richmond, and centers 
beyond. Every year saw an impressive and picturesque caravan 
leaving Warren County for the Virginia warehouses. 

The harvested tobacco was bound into hands and cured. 
Skilful coopers made hogsheads in the shape of unbulged cylin- 
ders, five feet tall by four feet through, of stout pine staves some 
five inches thick. These were securely hooped with splits of 
white oak. The hands of tobacco were packed under the massive 
pressure of a beam and screw and the whole tightly headed up 
as a solid mass weighing upwards of twelve hundred pounds. 
Such a hogshead, when packed and closed, was as solid as a 
section sawn from a great log. The heads were then pierced 
through from top to bottom with a spike of iron or hard wood 
and the hogshead set on its side. The two ends of the spike 
then served as an axle, hitched to the harness of oxen or horses.® 

The town of Warrenton was not growing as swiftly as hoped. 
In 1782, Nathaniel and John Macon and Joseph Hawkins again 
were in the Assembly, backing a bill to prolong the time in 
which purchasers of Warrenton lots might build those specified 


5. Dodd’s Macon, p. 42. 
6. Elizabeth Wilson Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton (Raleigh, 
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houses.’ But some had come to live there, and housewives and 
servants met daily at the tree-shaded town spring at the edge of 
the still empty courthouse square.® 

One of those early builders was Mary Hayes Plummer, widow 
of George William Plummer, a prosperous Virginian and Revolu- 
tionary War captain who had died in about 1780. Mrs. Plum- 
mer had the comfortable fortune of nearly £16,450 with which 
to support her family of six children, and the charms of her 
lovely daughter Hannah dazzled a whole platoon of young 
bachelors. Hardly the richest of them, but certainly the most 
eager and earnest, was State Senator Nathaniel Macon of Buck 
Spring. 

In 1781, and on into 1782, he made one of the crowd of 
suitors that called often at the Plummer home. He may have 
been made especially welcome because young William Plummer 
was paying court to Nathaniel’s half-sister Elizabeth Ransom. 
As the months went by, Nathaniel managed to scowl Hannah’s 
admirers away, one by one, until only a single rival, as stub- 
bornly devoted as himself, remained. 

The intriguing legend insists that one night these two young 
men played a game of cards, in the very presence of Miss Han- 
nah, the loser to depart and come wooing no more. Within 
moments, Macon had lost the game, had lost also his lifelong 
sense of honor in gambling debts. “I have lost you fairly,” he 
told Hannah in a trembling voice, “but love is superior to 
fortune—I cannot give you up.” She melted into his arms, and 
the winner of the game took his hat and slunk away.° 

Thus happy in his love and planning for marriage, Macon 
did not seek re-election to the State Senate in 1783. His wealthy 
neighbor Herbert Haynes went to the Assembly as Senator, along 
with John Macon and Joseph Hawkins as members of the House 
of Commons. That year saw the passage of legislation to pro- 
vide for the sale of Lot 44 in Warrenton, where stood the empty 
granary that in war times had housed the produce taken for 


7. Walter Clark, XX, 258-59, 269. 

8. Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, p. 326. 
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taxes. Other bills called for a special tax of one shilling on each 
£100 worth of property to finance the building of the court- 
house, jail, and stocks.?° 

Thomas Machen had died in 1782 after years of efficient 
service as clerk of the court for Warren County, and he was 
succeeded by the rising planter Marmaduke Johnson. Johnson’s 
chief interest was, perhaps, thoroughbred horses—he had begun 
to buy and breed fine stock during the war—and an ambition 
almost as strong within him was for a good school at Warrenton." 

The stagecoach road had been turned westward from the 
fork half a mile east of town to enter Warrenton from the south- 
east, then curve across and southward again. A tavern sprang 
up quickly enough, complete with a signboard showing Joseph 
Warren in the blue and buff of a Continental general, and Jack 
Green was landlord. On the porch stood a bench with a basin 
and towel for the use of guests. Idlers played whist and back- 
gammon on the porch or under the shade of nearby oak trees. 
Warrenton became a relay point for coaches, and a stable was 
built for horses with a blacksmith shop at hand. 

The courthouse was completed with offices in the wings to 
either side of the main courtroom and a pillared porch facing 
across the square toward that tavern with its sign of General 
Warren. The jail was a squat, forbidding structure two stories 
high, built of stone with small, iron-grated windows. The stocks 
stood next to the town spring, together with a pillory in which 
those found guilty of certain crimes were shackled by neck and 
hands to be whipped by the sheriff.1? 

At least two doctors began practice in Warrenton during 
the 1780’s. Thomas Ben Gloster, who had been born in Ireland 
in 1763, arrived in Warren County at the age of twenty-three. 
The other, possibly Dr. Gloster’s kinsman, was James Gloster 
Somerville, who had changed his name to Brehon in order to 
inherit the tidy fortune of an uncle by that name. Several stores 


10. Walter Clark, XIX, 707. 

11. Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, p. 29, mistakenly naming 
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opened in Warrenton during the decade.* By the summer of 
1786 the town impressed a visitor from Massachusetts who knew 
George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, and John Adams. 
“Warrenton was just emerging from the forest,” he wrote later, 
“but possessed of a refined neighborhood, a salubrious air, 
temperate climate, and pure, delightful water.’’!4 

The refinement of the neighborhood may have been enhanced 
somewhat by the churches. 

The supremacy of the Anglican Church had suffered in the 
wave of anti-British feeling brought on by the war years, and 
the visit of the Methodist bishop, Francis Asbury, in 1780 
brought an enthusiastic revival of Methodism in Warren County. 
Thomas Walker, pastor of the Reedy Creek Baptist Church for 
a third of a century, collapsed in the pulpit on Sunday, Septem- 
ber, 1784—“Blessed be God, I have fallen in a good cause,” he 
muttered as he died a week later; but his missionary zeal had 
established Brown’s Baptist Church near the county line seven 
miles west of Warrenton, and Tanner’s Church was founded in 
1785, two miles northwest of the town.” 

Pastors of these churches traveled much and _ preached 
throughout the county. Nathaniel Macon, happily married 
since October of 1783 and father of three children by 1787, was 
not a member of any sect but welcomed monthly visits from 
Baptist clergymen and required his slaves to attend services on 
pain of flogging. 

After the year of his betrothal and honeymoon, Macon had 
returned to the State Senate in 1784, while his brother John 
with James Payne went to the Commons. In 1785 John Macon 
was appointed to a commission empowered to settle, by pay- 
ments of hard money, the arrears of pay and deficiencies of mili- 
tary supplies of North Carolina veterans of the Continental Line 
during the war. Both these Macon brothers were active in 
1786 toward the founding of the Warrenton Academy.” 


13. Early doctors are noticed ibid., p. 411, as are the first stores of 
Warrenton, pp. 76-78. 

14. Watson, ed., Men and Times of the Revolution, p. 250. 

15. Burkitt and Reed, History of the Kehukee Baptist Association, p. 230. 

16. For John Macon as commissioner for payment of soldiers, see Walter 
Clark, XXIV, 567, 734; John and Nathaniel Macon as trustees of the 
academy, ibid., p. 863. 
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Dr. James Brehon had donated four acres of land shaded by 
beautiful oaks as a site for the academy on the northern edge of 
the little town. The Macons and Brehon were appointed trustees 
along with Philemon Hawkins and four of his sons, William 
Duke, Henry Patillo, Edward Jones, Thomas Eaton, and eleven 
other distinguished men from Warren and neighboring counties. 
A small building was begun, and the opening of the Academy 
set for 1788.17 Meanwhile, the courthouse made ready to 
house a trial of bleak historical significance. 

The commission to discharge the accounts of North Carolina 
officers and soldiers was under investigation for fraud. John 
Macon alone was absolved of such charges. His fellow commis- 
sioners, Benjamin McCulloh and Henry Montfort with various 
subordinates, were indicted for filing fictitious claims and sign- 
ing blank pay vouchers. A special court was called to meet at 
Warrenton on January 29, 1787, with John Williams, Samuel 
Ashe, and Samuel Spencer sitting as a board of judges. Diminu- 
tive, graceful Alfred Moore, attorney-general of North Carolina, 
appeared as prosecutor. The defense of McCulloh and Mont- 
fort was conducted by James Iredell who was destined, like 
Moore, to sit on the United States Supreme Court, and General 
William R. Davie, hero of the Revolution and future governor 
of North Carolina. 

The attention of all North Carolina was fixed on the dramatic 
trial at Warrenton, and people of the county flocked to hear 
pleadings by the distinguished attorneys. Montfort was ac- 
quitted, but McCulloh was declared guilty, fined £4,000, and 
sentenced to serve twelve months in the Halifax jail, “whose 
stench was intolerable.” Warren County’s citizens cried out at 
the severity of the punishment, but it proved that North Caro- 
linians of the utmost wealth and position must be strictly honest 
in public appointments.*® 

In 1788, North Carolina chose delegates to a convention to 
consider the Constitution of the United States and to ratify or 
reject it. It met at Hillsboro on July 21, and Warren’s delega- 


17. Full text of the bill establishing Warrenton Male Academy, see ibid., 
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tion included John Macon, Wyatt Hawkins, James Payne, 
Thomas Christmas, and Henry Montfort. The Constitution was 
rejected amid unrestrained anti-Federalist cries that Federalism 
was tyranny. Even the name of George Washington was at- 
tacked—Thomas Person, of a family long influential in Warren 
County, called Washington “a damned rascal and traitor to his 
country for putting his name to such an infamous paper as the 
new Constitution.” The final vote was 184 to 84 for rejection.” 

Between sessions the Warren County delegates made the 
acquaintance of an Irish scholar and former actor by the name of 
Marcus George, recently come to America to seek his fortune. 
John Macon, Wyatt Hawkins, Henry Montfort, and James 
Payne were all trustees of the newly-chartered Warrenton Acade- 
my, and among trustees from other counties present in Hillsboro 
were William R. Davie, Willie Jones, and others. These were im- 
pressed enough with George to bring him home with them as 
principal. He proved an excellent instructor, especially in Greek, 
Latin, and elocution, and staged occasional plays in the modest 
academy’s little auditorium.” 

The following year saw another Constitutional Convention at 
Fayetteville. It met on November 16. The Warren delegates 
were Benjamin Hawkins, just elected United States Senator by 
the Assembly, his father, his brother Wyatt, Solomon Green, and 
Thomas Christmas. 

Hawkins, who had become a Federalist, probably was in- 
fluential in a reversal of attitude. The vote favored adoption 
of the Constitution, 195 to 77. Benjamin and Philemon Haw- 
kins, Sr., and Solomon Green voted yea. Wyatt Hawkins and 
Thomas Christmas were with the minority that voted against 
adoption.** 

North Carolina was in the Union, too late to vote for Wash- 
ington but in time for the first United States census, conducted 
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forts to deny Person’s remark have been made; but at the time, Iredell was 
anxious to have the report made public, and Person did not deny it. 

20. Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, pp. 112-14, quoting Ellen 
Mordecai’s delightful manuscript History of Hastings. 

21. Walter Clark, XXII, 48-49. 
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in 1790. The county had grown in the past decade, but familiar 
and beloved faces were missing. 

Jethro Sumner had died, and the county named for him west 
of the mountains was cut off from his native North Carolina to 
become part of Tennessee. Abigail Sugan Jones Cook had 
died, too, full of years, “Grandmother Cook” to the affectionate 
children of neighboring families, mourned by sons and grand- 
sons who had become prosperous and distinguished.” And 
early in the year of the census Nathaniel Macon had written 
sorrowfully on the flyleaf of his Bible: “Hannah Macon died, 
January 11, 1790.” Timbers and stones for the building of a 
fine new mansion remained unused in their stacks at Buck 
Spring, and the young widower looked to a new decade and 
new public services to help assuage his grief.” 

The census showed that the population of Warren County 
included 4,609 white residents with 4,720 slaves and 68 free 
Negroes, a total of 9,397.74 


IN THOSE DAYS: 
Mid-August, 1786 


At Warrenton, I met in the midst of a crowd, at a tavern, 
Col. [Benjamin] H[awkins], formerly a member of Congress, to 
whom I had a letter of introduction from Philadelphia. After 
exchanging the usual civilities, and promising to visit him at his 
plantation, we parted. I proceeded to the new court-house 
standing amid trees and stumps, to witness a North Carolina 
election, then in full progress. I unhappily met there a little 
Irishman, whom I had known in Edenton, and who was the un- 
lucky cause of involving me in a most mortifying predicament. 
He soon exclaimed, “Have you seen the sight?” “What sight?” 
—"Follow me.” We pressed through the mob, intermixed with 
some respectable planters, and a few females. “There!” says he, 
“did you ever look upon the like?” Pointing to the most obese 
woman I had ever seen: and what was more striking, she ap- 
peared to be an active leader at the polls. On retiring, my 


22. Jones Genealogy. 
23. Dodd’s Macon, p. 46; Mrs. Pendleton’s Memoir, p. 37. 
24. First United States Census (1790), see Appendix B, infra. 
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malignant star led me again to stumble on Col. H. “Well, 
Colonel,” I remarked, “I have seen one of the strangest sights 
in the world,—a real phenomenon; I will show you;” and in 
pretty much the same language the Irishman had used, I pointed 
out to him the lady. He made no reply, but observed he should 
expect me at his plantation to meet some friends at dinner, the 
next day. I thought no more of the adventure, until approaching 
the mansion of Col. H., just as we emerged from a little copse 
of trees, I perceived, to my utter dismay, the same lady I had 
pointed out to him, sitting on a piazza, the Colonel walking near 
her, and a group of ladies and gentlemen at the extremity. I 
reined up my horse, determined to make a precipitate retreat, 
as the best course to extricate myself from the evident dilemma; 
but as Mills assured me we had been observed, I saw my retreat 
was cut off, and decided to make the best of the affair possible. 

Col. H. met me cordially, and I was immediately introduced 
to the lady as his mother. My embarrassment and mortification 
was evident; but I was soon relieved by her kindness and af- 
fability from my awkward position. I at once formed one of 
the members of the family, and passed in it several of the most 
agreeable days. I never met a more sensible, spirited old lady. 
She was a great politician; and I was assured she had more 
political influence, and exerted it with greater effect, than any 
man in her county.... 


—WINSLOW C. WATSON, ed., Men and Times of the 
Revolution; or, Memoirs of Elkanah Watson. 


The Strong Grow Great 


THAT 1790 CENsus showed that Warren was the only county in 
North Carolina with more slaves than free men and women. 

Of the 795 heads of families in the county, 503, or nearly 
two-thirds, held slaves. Only fifty-five, however, were owners 
of twenty or more each and so might be considered in the class 
of prosperous planters. Thomas Eaton and Herbert Haynes 
were masters of 138 slaves apiece, and William Alston held 105. 
Four other Alstons were masters of a total of 145 slaves. Philip 
Kearney, one of the kindest of masters, owned 88, John Faulcon 
78, Betty Parks 69, Philemon Hawkins 62, William Green 61, 
John Hawkins 56, William Duke 53, Henry Williams 49, Green 
Duke 45, and William Williams 42. All told, the fifteen richest 
planters of the county held 1,067 slaves, or more than twenty 
percent of the whole number of human chattels in Warrenton. 

One free colored man, the respectable and industrious Wil- 
liam Bradley, was owner of three slaves. If Bradley worked in 
the fields alongside his three, so also did State Senator Nathaniel 
Macon make a full hand at plough or axe or hoe alongside his 
twenty at Buck Spring. From such work, Macon probably went 
in 1791 with other political and social leaders of Warren County 
to honor the visit of George Washington to Halifax. 

Splendid houses were being built by the rich planters, 
Senator Benjamin Hawkins directed the raising of a tall, impres- 
sive mansion on his land beside a branch of Smith’s Creek. 
South of him, Charles Marshall established a tavern in the en- 
larged and improved house left him by his father, John Marshall. 
Colonel William Person Little built Little Manor, little only in 


1. First United State Census (1790), Appendix B, infra. 
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name, near the eastern line of the county above Little Fishing 
Creek, and some five miles west of Little Manor went up the 
fine home of Thomas Judkins. Other new mansions were the 
stable-flanked residence of Marmaduke Johnson south of War- 
renton, William Alston’s splendid hall of hospitable luxury in 
the fork of Shocco and Fishing creeks, and that of Robert 
Jones on Shocco’s bank.? 

Owners of those mansions, surrounded by rich fields and 
served by dozens of sleek dark servants, considered themselves 
company for the best and behaved themselves accordingly. 
Fashionable dress was undergoing a change; for gentlemen, 
pantaloons replaced tight knee breeches and stockings, and hair 
was no longer queued and powdered, while ladies at balls wore 
dresses that made them look less like Dresden china figurines. 
Young children learned their lessons under tutors, and as boys 
grew up they looked toward enrollment in Warrenton Academy 
under Professor Marcus George. 

In such an opulent rural culture the chief relaxation was in 
sport. Planters made up hunting parties to stalk and shoot deer, 
turkeys, and partridges. There were horse races, too, for the 
most part “quarter races,” by explosive, dogged thoroughbreds 
along a stretch of straight country road for a quarter of a mile. 
Marmaduke Johnson, as much as any resident of Warren County, 
made horse-racing a major occupation of the region’s planters. 

Johnson had splendid stables and fine horses and, by the 
middle 1790’s, his wilful son William Ransom Johnson had dis- 
played a handful of I. O. U.’s from the family tutor and had re- 
fused flatly to study any more Latin and mathematics under a 
preceptor with so little card sense. Thereafter, young William 
turned to training race horses, at which his talents were enor- 
mous. It may have been the boy who conditioned a certain nag 
of the Janus blood to such speed that Marmaduke Johnson 
matched it against Betsey, the swift mare of his young friend 
Kemp Plummer, and for the contest laid out a quarter-mile 
straightaway track on his property south of Warrenton. The 
Johnson entry soundly beat that of Plummer before a huge and 


2. For location of these houses, with information on them, this history is 
indebted to the researches of W. Lunsford Long and Arthur L. Nicholson. 
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excited throng of spectators, and the community took the sport 
so seriously that the track was extended into a curved three- 
quarter mile course for permanent meets. This, in turn, became 
an oval, and some of the greatest horses in the nation were to 
run there.® 

Money in large amounts was wagered, won, and lost on such 
races, often more than the wagerers could afford. Anything was 
occasion for a bet in Warren County—races, cock fights, elec- 
tions, shooting matches, wrestling bouts, cards, and backgam- 
mon. Nobody really felt that Nathaniel Macon’s gambling for 
the hand of Hannah Plummer was scandalous or even greatly 
curious; for the new Warrenton Academy, thriving under Pro- 
fessor Marcus George by the 1790’s, had raised money for its 
modest first buildings by a lottery. A bill had been passed by 
the State Assembly allowing the conduct of this scheme with the 
trustees of the school bonded as managers. Warren’s residents 
still remembered how the 2,500 tickets, at 40 shillings apiece, 
had read: 


Warren Academy Lottery 


This ticket entitles the bearer to what ever prize may 
be drawn against this number, as by Act of Assembly. 


And thus the scheme of the lottery had been drawn up to 
provide for a profit of £1,000: 


1 prize of £200 is £200 

1 ditto of 100 is 100 
14 ditto of 50 ea is 700 
20 ditto of 25 ea is 500 
50 ditto of 10 ea is 500 
300 ditto of 5 ea is 1500 
250 ditto of 2 ea is 500 
£4000 


636 prizes at 40 s. is £1272 
1864 blanks at 40 s. is 3728 


Total £5000 
Deduct 4000 


£ 10004 
3. Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, pp. 29-31. 
4, Walter Clark, XXIV, 84-86. 
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Other entertainments took the form of dinners and dances— 
partridges, pastry, and wine at the homes of the great with 
minuets and reels to follow. There were bacon, greens and corn 
bread in more modest establishments, and afterward a night of 
nimble jigging and cutting of pigeon-wings.” 

With the rich and the poor, the great and the small, the most 
notable item of all human relationship was courtesy. Men and 
women of Warren County were bred to cordiality toward kins- 
folk and friends, hospitality toward well-spoken strangers, chill 
toward those they disliked, and good manners toward all. Good 
manners, indeed, were sensible. Rude behavior might lead to a 
quarrel, and a quarrel to a meeting in some secluded field with 
pistols at twenty paces. 

For a full century, the region had sent its news, written or 
oral, by special messenger, and often a wealthy and distinguished 
man carried letters for his modest neighbors when he went on a 
journey; but Congress passed in 1794 the first national law for 
an organized postal service and named Warren as the cross- 
roads of two important mail routes. John Falkener, a cultured 
and educated native of London, was appointed postmaster. The 
regular mail riders were in service by October of that year. 

The route southward from Petersburg to Augusta, Georgia, 
called for departure from Petersburg every Friday morning, ar- 
rival at Augusta by the following Friday, and return to commence 
the next day, Saturday, and arrival in Petersburg again a week 
later. Relays of riders were stationed at Warrenton, Louisburg, 
Raleigh, Averasboro, Fayetteville, and other points in North 
Carolina, ready to gallop with the mail pouch. The rider from 
Warrenton met his colleague from Petersburg on the Nottaway 
River, some thirty miles away from either town, on Friday 
evening to exchange mails and returned home again by three 
o’clock Saturday afternoon. Another mail line crossed this one 
at Warrenton on the way from Halifax to Salisbury every two 
weeks. Later the riders were replaced by coaches that carried 
the mail as well as passengers and light freight.° 


5.Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, pp. 17-23, quoting Ellen 
Mordecai. 

6. From the research of Arthur L. Nicholson on the history of Warren 
County post offices and routes. 
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Approach of the mail was announced by the horn of the 
guard, and the Warrenton tavern was the first post office. Towns- 
folk met the coaches to watch passengers hurry on and off, while 
jaded horses were unhitched and fresh teams brought out. Early 
in the history of the mail to Warrenton, traveling showmen rode 
regularly on the coaches and stopped to delight children with 
Punch and Judy shows." 

Delia Hawkins died that year of 1794, beloved for her 
charity, energy, and warmth of heart. Her mourning husband 
Philemon wrote in the family Bible: “The Great Creator of us 
all blessed her with a great share of health and wealth, and she 
lived to be 73 years of age.”* Even without her political back- 
ing, her favorites in office continued to prosper. 

Her son Benjamin remained that year in the Senate. Na- 
thaniel Macon was elected to the lower house of Congress in 
1791, and Nathaniel’s brother John served usefully as State 
Senator. All three of these energetic and masterful men were 
conservative in their politics and tastes. By 1795, at the end 
of Hawkins’ six-year term as a United States Senator, his old 
friend and commander George Washington persuaded him to 
become superintendent of all Indian affairs south of the Ohio. 
Hawkins went to Georgia, where later his nephew William, son 
of Philemon Hawkins, Jr., served for a while as his assistant. 
Benjamin Hawkins continued brilliantly and usefully in the 
Indian service until his death in 1816. 

As Hawkins quitted the Senate, Nathaniel Macon rose to 
power in the House. By 1795 he had become the recognized 
leader of the North Carolina delegation, a shining light of the po- 
litical party that first had called itself Republican and finally 
would accept the Federalist label, originally meant for a slur, of 
Democrat. In the national capital at Philadelphia, Macon spoke 
quietly and simply, but with unquestioned weight, for his ideals 
of economy, states’ rights, and protection of the planter class in 
its way of life. He was a chief influence in bringing Joseph 


7. Dr. Hawks’ History, p. 87. ny 

8. A family memoir by George W. Polk, quoting many Polk and Hawkins 
records and traditions, in the Southern Historical Collection. 

9. Pound, Benjamin Hawkins, Indian Agent, is the history of this dis- 
tingushed career. mi 
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Gales from Philadelphia to found the Raleigh Register as a 
mouthpiece of his party. At home in Warren County, Macon 
continued to serve as a trustee of the Warrenton Academy and 
as a justice of the peace. Between public duties, he worked as 
a full hand in the Buck Spring fields alongside his Negroes.”° 

Macon led the outcry of protest from North Carolina at 
John Jay’s treaty with England in 1795. This treaty permitted 
the holding of American lands by aliens—might not the heirs 
of Lord Granville reassert their ancient rights to the region that 
included Warren County? And restrictions on trade with Europe 
except through British middlemen roused the fury of Warren 
County planters. Throughout the country protest meetings 
were held. Among those considered the most significant were 
six. They were called by citizens in Lexington, Massachusetts; 
Amelia County, Virginia; Richmond County, Georgia; Charles- 
ton and Camden, South Carolina; and Warrenton, North Caro- 
lina. 

The Warrenton meeting was conducted at the court house 
with a “numerous and respectable” group of citizens on hand on 
August 22, 1795. William Falkener, British-born but of a strong 
American heart, was called to the chair. The text of Jay’s 
treaty was read amid expressions of violent disapproval. Then 
Colonel William Johnson presented and moved adoption of a 
message to President George Washington: 


We the inhabitants of the county of Warren, in the State of 
North Carolina, having assembled for the purpose of taking into 
consideration, the treaty of amity, commerce and navigation, lately 
passed upon by the senate—being desirous of evidencing our hearty 
concurrence with the almost unanimous sense of our fellow citizens, 
who deem many parts of it inimical to the Constitution, and most of 
it disadvantageous to the interests, and derogatory to the honor and 
dignity, of the United States—most respectfully (for reasons we 
forbear to state, as it would only be reiterating what you have been 
generally addressed with) intimate—That it is our earnest wish you 
will refuse ratifying of the same: by which, we humbly conceive, 
you will evince that your attachment to the Constitution of the 
United States is unalterable, and your zeal to promote the happiness 
and welfare of your constituents, unabating and undiminished. 


10. Dodd’s Macon, p. 90. 
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Wyatt Hawkins rose to second the motion that the message 
be sent, and only two of the gathering voted nay."! 

The treaty became effective in spite of this and other pro- 
tests, but Warren County’s address to the President gained 
nation-wide publicity. 

Invention of the cotton gin gave sudden great importance to 
the cotton crop throughout the South. Though Warren County 
remained primarily a tobacco-growing region, a number of 
planters profited by cotton, as well as by the breeding of fine 
horses. Men were also succeeding in the professions. 

Of attorneys Warren County had several as the century drew 
toward its close. Blake Baker, who had practiced almost since 
the founding of Warrenton, became attorney-general of North 
Carolina in 1794. A trio of men born in Virginia were lawyers 
in the county before 1800—John Hall, who had arrived in 1799 
from Staunton; Kemp Plummer, thirty years old and a graduate 
of William and Mary College; and Oliver Fitts, born in Din- 
widdie County in 1771. These were shortly joined by the 
fiercely brilliant Robert H. Jones. Richard Davidson, an ec- 
centric but brilliant Englishman, was judge of the Court of Pleas 
and Quarter Sessions. He was small and short-tempered. Com- 
plaining of what he called dyspepsia, he lived chiefly on toast 
with hot water and milk mixed together. Possibly he had ulcers. 
When on the bench he wore what looked like a wig of coon- 
skin.** 

Census-takers in the year 1800 found Warren County’s pop- 
ulation increased to 11,085—-5,050 white men, women and 
children, 131 free persons of color, and 5,905 slaves. White 
residents of the county were predominately young. Nearly 
half of them, 2,403, were boys and girls younger than sixteen, 
and there were only 684 white men and women over 45. War- 
renton remained a tiny but lively and well-organized village of 
126 whites, 5 free colored and 107 slaves, a total of 238.% 

The Warrenton Academy endured, even flourished. That 
year the trustees raised funds to build a larger structure, two 


11. American Remembrancer, 1795, IL. 
12. Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, pp. 399-401. 
13. Second United States Census (1800), p. 75. 
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stories high and forty feet long by thirty-four feet wide. It was 
painted dark red with recitation rooms below and sleeping 
quarters for Professor Marcus George and some students above. 
Many boys from other communities were enrolled. Among those 
who in distinguished later years would praise their academy 
training were Thomas Ruffin, Weldon Edwards, Robert Broad- 
nax, and Cadwallader Jones. 

Professor George taught all branches of learning and did 
not scruple to switch lazy or impudent scholars of all sizes and 
ages. As the student body grew, it was necessary to find him 
an assistant, and by the end of 1801 George, with Dr. Brehon 
and Kemp Plummer, drew up an advertisement for a “person 
well qualified to teach the French language, reading writing and 
arithmetic.”™ 

At that time stores were kept in Warrenton by Peter Davis 
and Joseph Volkes. Jacob Mordecai, who had come from 
Richmond with his family in 1792, was a tobacco broker. The 
population of Warren County had been swelled by a small colony 
of Scots, led there by Peter Mitchel, an emigrant from Elgin, 
Scotland, in 1797. He, too, kept a store and was followed by 
Andersons, McRories, Jeffreys, and Coopers.*® Dr. James H. 
Keys had moved from Hillsboro to establish his home near 
Shocco Creek, where he built up a country practice." 

Warren County enthusiastically celebrated the inauguration 
of President Thomas Jefferson on March 4, 1801. In default 
of cannon to fire salutes, sixteen platoons of the county militia 
formed and discharged their muskets, platoon by platoon. At 
two o’clock in the afternoon, families from all quarters of the 
county ate dinner in the courthouse square. Two days later, 
on Friday, March 6, a ball was held, probably at the tavern. 
The Raleigh Register noticed that “harmony and good cheer, 
enlivened by the sprightly dance, was graced with a large collec- 
tion of the fair and beautiful daughters of Columbia.”** 


14. Dr. Hawks’ History, p. 26. 

15. Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, p. 14. 

16. Guion G. Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina (Chapel Hill, 1937), 
. 289. 

17. Raleigh Register, March 10, 1801. 
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Philemon Hawkins died late in 1801, rich and respected be- 
yond any dream he may have cherished when he came more than 
sixty years before to the side of Shocco Creek with his sixteen- 
year-old bride and his two precious millstones. [Illness had 
tortured him.for months, as well as bitter disappointment in his 
grandson and namesake, Philemon Hawkins III, son of John. 
The grandson felt that a large tract of the original family planta- 
tion had been given to him, and old Philemon charged fraud. 
The old man’s will urged his executors to prosecute the legal ac- 
tion then in progress and win back the land claimed by young 
Philemon for distribution to other heirs. 

Matthew Hawkins, a faithful house servant, cared for his 
aged master, and Philemon Hawkins scrawled a codicil to his will: 

“Whereas my boy Matthew has discovered an honest dis- 
position in making known to me the Fraud and imposition by 
my Grandson Philemon son of John .. . and is very attentive to 
me in my sickness, It is my desire that my Executors should do 
all in their power to Procure his Emancipation. .. .” 

To help Matthew in his new life of freedom, Hawkins left 
him 250 acres of land with a house upon it, furniture, a horse, 
and cows and pigs, together with the sum of £100.18 

Another namesake, Philemon Hawkins, Jr., returned from 
Granville County, where he had several times been elected to 
the State Assembly. He managed part of the great estate his 
father left and re-entered politics in his native Warren County.” 
Other Warren leaders were rising. James Turner, who at the age 
of fourteen had enlisted in the militia with Nathaniel Macon to 
serve against the British invaders of North Carolina, had served 
as a member of the Commons, then as State Senator from War- 
ren. In 1802, the year his first wife died, Turner became gover- 
nor of North Carolina.?° Solomon Green succeeded him as 
State Senator in 1803, and Philemon Hawkins, Jr., again went to 
the Commons. Blake Baker, retiring as attorney-general, was 
judge of Superior Court for the Halifax district.” 


18. Warren County Will Book XI, 233-37; mention of the suit of Philemon 
Hawkins III against his grandfather is ibid., p. 228. 

19. North Carolina Manual, 1913, p. 836. 

20. John H. Wheeler, p. 439; Dr. Hawks’ History, pp. 107-8. 

21. Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, jue SEY 
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The success of the Warrenton Academy had impressed 
William Falkener, who felt that a school for girls might 
properly supplement the older institution. Early in 1802 he 
and Sarah Falkener, his accomplished wife, had called their first 
classes to order in a building made of timbers from the old Bute 
County court house. Probably Nathaniel Macon’s two mother- 
less daughters were among the pupils. In addition to instruction 
in English, French, music, dancing, and drawing, there was 
graceful penmanship as taught by the skilful Falkener. His wife 
conducted classes in fancy embroidery and also gave careful 
teaching in company manners. 

By December, 1804, Mrs. Falkener proudly advertised in 
the Raleigh Register that as she had “great Reason to expect a 
full school, she takes the Liberty of intimating that the earliest 
Applications will command Preference.” The same advertise- 
ment continued: “The extraordinary Prices of Provisions compel 
a small Advance on what was formerly paid for board, etc. 
The terms will therefore be, for Board and Tuition one hundred 
and five dollars.”°? 

Also by 1804, Richard Davidson had founded a newspaper, 
the North Carolina Messenger, in a small frame house with 
sleeping quarters upstairs. Davidson’s queasy stomach and 
starvation diet plainly helped make his naturally bad temper 
worse. Frequently he editorialized against his neighbors and 
their enterprises, as well as against matters more geographically 
distant, like the State University. 

The traditions of Warren County did not include tame sub- 
mission to such journalistic scoldings. One November night in 
1804 several men, gleefully assisted by trusted Negro servants, 
shoved logs crossways under Davidson’s little two-story building, 
rocked it from its rickety supports, and rolled it on the logs all 
the way into the street. Davidson awoke in his bed upstairs to 
find his house moving like a ship at sea. He howled so loudly 
that neighbors were roused, and the mischief-makers fled laugh- 
ing. Davidson accused them of trying to burn his newspaper 

22. Raleigh Register, Dec. 17, 1804. 
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office, and the Raleigh Register spoke angrily of “the vile hand 
of an incendiary.””* 

That season Warren County had reason to plume itself for 
leadership. The legislature chose Governor James Turner to 
go to the United States Senate, his term to begin in 1805.74 
William P. Little was elected to the State Senate, and Philemon 
Hawkins, Jr., still in the House of Commons, proudly welcomed 
as his colleague his son, twenty-eight-year-old William. In the 
lower house of Congress, Nathaniel Macon demonstrated more 
power than before. 

Business and professional men flourished, but the Warrenton 
Academy—the Warrenton Male Academy, it began to be called, 
to distinguish it from the Falkener School for Girls—seemed to 
be decaying. In December, 1804, the Assembly at Raleigh had 
heard the academy called a losing enterprise, sinking to the 
level of an old-field school. The trustees agreed that something 
was wrong though not the teaching; Marcus George and his 
assistants were sending graduates to the finest colleges and uni- 
versities in the country. A meeting of the trustees in the spring 
resulted in agreement that the school needed dormitories, a 
kitchen, and a dining hall. If students were provided with 
proper board and lodging, under supervision of the principal and 
an efficient steward, expenses of education would be reduced 
and more students attracted. 

This enterprise would take money, but the State law allowed 
the trustees of an academy to raise funds on due bills issued 
against promises of future payment. On such a basis, contracts 
were confidently let for a “steward’s house” and supplementary 
buildings. The rich men of the county made generous contribu- 
tions. Various activities were instituted to help meet the due 
bills. These included a theatrical benefit staged “by the gentle- 
men of the town” on the first day of the Warrenton Spring Races 
in June, 1805.”° 


23. Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, p. 422; Raleigh Register, 
Nov. 18, 1804. 

24. Dr. Hawks’ History, p. 108. 

25. Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, p. 122; Dr. Hawks’ History, 
p. 26. 
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Those races were attended by Nathaniel Macon, who so 
valued his own thoroughbreds that he entered the dates of their 
foaling on the blank leaves of the same Bible in which he had 
recorded the births of his children and the death of Hannah 
Plummer.2® Governor James Turner, another horse breeder of 
renown, was there. And so was young William Ransom John- 
son, graceful of figure, his luxuriant hair prematurely white, and 
so successful on the turf at Warrenton and elsewhere through- 
out the South that his neighbors spoke of him as a coming leader 
of the county, desirable timber for political office.*" 


IN THOSE DAYS: 
June 13, 1794 


Proposals for carrying the mail of the United States, on the 
following post roads, will be received at the General Post Office 
until the last day of August next inclusively. 


On the Main Post Roads 


1. From Petersburg, by Goldson’s (on Meherrin River, Bruns- 
wick Co.) in Virginia; Warrenton, Louisburg, Raleigh, Avers- 
borough, Fayetteville, and Lumberton in North Carolina; Che- 
raw Courthouse, Camden, Columbia, and Edgefield Courthouse 
in South Carolina, to Augusta in Georgia. By estimate 441 
miles. 

The mail to leave Petersburg every Friday forenoon at eleven 
o’clock, arrive at Fayetteville the next Monday morning at 
nine; at Cheraw Cth. on Tuesday afternoon by two; at Camden 
on Wednesday forenoon by eleven at Columbia in the evening by 
seven; at Edgefield Cth. by Thursday evening; and at Augusta 
on Friday forenoon by ten o’clock. Returnings to leave Augusta 
every Saturday A. M. by six o’clock. ... 

Note. It is expected that the post rider from Petersburg will 
proceed as far as Charles Harris’ on Nottaway River (30 miles) 
on Friday and there meet the Post Rider from Warrenton, and 


26. Dodd’s Macon, p. 44. 

27. A character sketch of William Ransom Johnson, based on most 
available sources, is in Elizabeth Amis Cameron Blanchard and Manly Wade 
Wellman, The Life and Times of Sir Archie: The Story of America’s Greatest 
Thoroughbred (Chapel Hill, 1958), pp. 26-40. 
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having exchanged mails they will separately set out on their 
return in time to arrive at Petersburg by eleven in the forenoon 
of Saturday, and at Warrenton by three in the afternoon. 


On the Cross Roads in N. C. 

2. From Halifax by Warrenton, Hillsboro, Martinsville and 
Salem to Salisbury—once in two weeks—the distance estimated 
at 211 miles. To leave Halifax every other Monday by five 
o'clock in the A. M. arrive at Hillsboro on Wednesday A. M. 
by nine, at Salem on Thursday by five o’clock P. M. and at 
Salisbury on Friday by three P. M. Returning—leave Salisbury 
on Saturday A. M. by nine. ... 

Note 5. The contract for the mails from Petersburg to 
Augusta, to be in operation the first week in October next and 
continue in force until the first day of October 1796. The con- 
tracts for all other mails herein mentioned to be in operation the 
first week in Oct. next and continue in force until the first day 
of January 1796. 


(Signed) Timothy Pickering, Post Master General. 
Post Office, Philadelphia, June 13, 1794. 


Lords of the Roanoke Region 


WARREN COUNTY’S citizens were mostly of Virginia birth or 
descent, but from Revolutionary times on, they refused to be 
dismissed as a mere Virginia colony. 

For one thing, many of them had gained positions of im- 
portance and wealth considerably above those of their relatives 
who had stayed in old Virginia homes. Warren County planters 
who had come as adventurers before the Revolutionary War 
could now lend money to Virginians and advise them about 
tobacco-growing, horse-racing, and office-holding. That young 
gallant with the mane of thistledown, William Ransom Johnson, 
was a social lion in Tidewater and Southside ballrooms and won 
as his bride the lovely daughter of George Evans of Oakland 
on the Appomattox. Other Warren County grandees began to 
grace the resorts at the Virginia springs, as well as other holiday 
havens of the rich and great farther north. From Virginia to 
Warren came proud scions of first families to pay respects— 
John Randolph of Roanoke, for instance, accepted the hospi- 
tality of the Macons, the Eatons, the Hawkinses, and the John- 
sons. And the Warrenton Male Academy welcomed students 
from Virginia’s best homes, as well as from all parts of eastern 
North Carolina. 

The Embargo Act of 1807, which answered French and 
British seizures of American ships and seamen by shutting off 
foreign trade, was somewhat damaging to business in Warren 
County as elsewhere. Jacob Mordecai’s tobacco brokerage 
firm suffered badly, and he was financially embarrassed, but the 
county liked him and rallied to him. He had been from the first 


1. Mrs. Pendleton’s Memoir, pp. 36, 49. 
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a recognized leader in the cultural life of the community and 
had served for several years as a justice of the peace with all the 
important duties of that office in the time and region. The 
trustees of the Warrenton Male Academy appointed him steward, 
with charge of the dormitories and dining hall, and he operated 
these enterprises with shining success. 

The new steward’s house included a hall for dining and a 
large room for study hours on the lower floor with sleeping 
quarters on the floor above. Tuition was $20 a year and board 
and lodging $75, with additional charges of $8 for mending and 
laundry and $2 for a year’s supply of candles. Life in the 
dormitories and classrooms of the academy was resolutely, even 
austerely, controlled by published rules: “The Principal shall 
cause the bell to be rung every morning at sunrise, when the 
students shall rise, and [again] within a half hour when the stu- 
dents shall assemble in the common hall and the Principal shall 
deliver a prayer, immediately after which the students shall 
go to their studies. The Principal shall cause the bell to be rung 
at dark every evening, after which no student shall be absent 
without license from him or a tutor... .” 

As for certain amusements then highly popular among the 
foremost gentlemen of Warren County: “Every student who 
shall be concerned in any kind of gambling, if he be under the 
age of 14 years shall receive from the Principal such correction 
as in his opinion he shall deserve. If over 14 for the first offense, 
he shall be publicly admonished, for the second offense sus- 
pended sa i 

Classes lasted most of each day, and vacations were brief— 
a single week in May and a month in December. Final examina- 
tions were held annually before the spring vacation. Graduates 
found themselves able to follow the studies of second-year and 
even third-year students in the leading colleges and universities 
of the land.? 

Racing history was made in a somewhat offhand way by 
William Ransom Johnson—Colonel Johnson he was now by 
place in the militia—when he took his splendid four-mile race- 
horse True Blue to Washington in the spring of 1808. True 


2. Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, pp. 122-23. 
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Blue won the sweepstakes purse, a fairly regular performance of 
a Johnson entry, but Johnson was sufficiently accustomed to 
victories to watch the gallant effort of a four-year-old chestnut 
colt in the various heats. After the race Johnson sought out the 
unsuccessful racer’s owner, Ralph Wormeley, who told him that 
the colt had but recently recovered from a severe case of dis- 
temper. 

That decided Johnson, who foresaw clearly what a champion 
the chestnut would make when in health. He paid Wormeley 
$1,500 and took the beaten colt back to his training grounds in 
Warren County. 

That colt was Sir Archie, destined to make turf history as 
racer and sire. Johnson and his brilliant trainer, the English- 
born Arthur Taylor, nursed Sir Archie back to health, then 
conditioned and trained him all summer. That autumn and the 
following spring, Sir Archie beat the finest four-milers in the 
nation. When no other horse could be found to compete with 
Sir Archie, Johnson sold him for $5,000 to General William R. 
Davie of Halifax, and Sir Archie sired virtually every one of the 
best race horses of the next quarter of a century.® 

Less dashing than Sir Archie but in his field fully as impor- 
tant, Jacob Mordecai decided in 1809 to challenge a champion. 
He resigned after two years of successful stewardship at the War- 
renton Male Academy and founded a school for girls to rival the 
splendid Falkener School. 

That same year, the Falkener School boasted five teachers 
and eighty students and was praised throughout the entire 
South. Many may have considered Mordecai foolhardy to 
compete in the same town, but he opened his building with a 
fine show of confidence. His charges were $105 for board, 
lodging, and tuition, with special fees for extra studies. Mrs. 
Mordecai supervised the dormitory. Mordecai himself was 
assisted in teaching the classes by his daughters Rachel, Ellen, 
and Carolina, and also by his brilliant son Solomon, who at 
fifteen not only conducted courses for young ladies considerably 
older than himself but also ably assisted his father in the business 


3. Blanchard and Wellman, Life and Times of Sir Archie, pp. 40-50. 
4. Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, p. 130. 
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end of the school’s administration. From the very first, this 
school diverted custom and attention from the Falkener School, 
which remained closed in 1810.° 

Some of the work on Mordecai’s new buildings and on busi- 
ness houses and private homes elsewhere in Warrenton was done 
by Thomas Bragg, an energetic builder who had come to the 
country from the eastern part of the State at about the beginning 
of the century. Bragg increased the importance and profits of 
his business steadily despite the coming of hard times under the 
Embargo Act.° 

Oliver Fitts had become attorney-general of North Carolina 
in 1808, and John Hall first judge of the Superior Court for 
the district in 1809. The year following, the United States 
census found Warren County’s population to be 11,004—a sub- 
stantial increase, but not a sensational one, for the decade. The 
figure included 4,491 whites, 231 free persons of color, and 
6,282 slaves. Warren was one of five counties in the State that 
showed a population more slave than free. Warren County’s 
residents made up perhaps 2 percent of the entire population 
of the State, with considerably more importance than this pro- 
portion might indicate. 

Of Warren County whites, boys and girls under sixteen years 
of age numbered 2,225, or almost half. Among these young 
hopefuls were included fourteen-year-old Daniel Turner, son of 
the United States Senator and just then a pupil at Warrenton Male 
Academy, with a future that included war, politics, and school- 
teaching; Thomas Jefferson Green, son of the wealthy Solomon 
Green, whose plantation was north of Warrenton, and great- 
grandson of Philemon Hawkins, already showing at nine years 
of age the vigor and fire that would see him into the legislatures 
of four separate states and bold disputes with both Francisco 
Lopes de Santa Anna and Sam Houston; Joseph Seawell Jones, 
four years old, of the pioneer blood of Edward and Abigail 
Jones, who under the nickname of Shocco Jones would shock, 
fascinate, and victimize associates clear across the land; and 
little Thomas Bragg, Jr., born only that year to the industrious 
builder and destined to be governor of North Carolina. 


5. Ibid., pp. 134-35. 6. Ibid., p. 271. 
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Also in Warren County lived 589 white men and women over 
forty-five years of age. Some of these were Nathaniel Macon 
and James Turner, political chieftains of their home region and 
of the nation; Marmaduke Johnson, the clerk of the court and 
the founder of Warren County’s mighty turf tradition; hump- 
backed little old Jemmy Dickson, funmaker for the whole district, 
vagabonding from party to party and from kitchen to kitchen, 
with a pipe in his hatband and myriad jests on the tip of his 
merry tongue; Joe Burnet, famous for the ginger cakes he 
hawked from his red wagon; William Eaton, the princely planter; 
Willoughby Hudgins, the indefatigably traveling Baptist preacher; 
Philemon Hawkins III, stubbornly estranged from kinsmen over 
that lawsuit with the first Philemon; Dicky Davidson, the coon- 
skin-wigged justice and editor; Dr. James G. Brehon, who had 
changed his name to inherit a fortune; Oliver Fitts, who retired 
as the State’s attorney-general; and William Miller who succeeded 
him in office.‘ 

An extraordinary amount of mystery surrounds the early life 
of William Miller. His grandfather, Thomas Miller, came to 
Warren County before the Revolutionary War, apparently fetch- 
ing a considerable family. Thomas Miller, Jr., died in 1792, 
leaving plantations to each of his five sons. William’s share 
was some 900 acres on Hubquarter Creek. William Miller also 
inherited several slaves, and, as a keepsake, his father’s gold 
watch. Probably he was a boy in his teens when he was thus left 
a propertied orphan. He attended the University of North Caro- 
lina in 1802, though he did not graduate. By 1805 he was 
successfully practicing law and acting as legal guardian of his 
younger brothers, and in 1809 he qualified as administrator for 
the considerable estate left by his deceased older brother Allen. 

He served only a single year as North Carolina’s attorney- 
general but was in the House of Commons in 1811, in time to 
cast his vote for another Warren County man, William Hawkins, 
for governor.® 


7. Third United States Census (1810), p. 75. For careers of Fitts and 
Miller, see Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, p. 401. 

8. John H. Wheeler, p. 440; Ashe, Biographical History of North Carolina, 
IV 328. 
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William Hawkins, son of the second Philemon, had been 
assistant to Benjamin Hawkins in important Indian affairs and 
looked to being that distinguished uncle’s principal heir. Now, 
at thirty-four, he was in high office, even as the United States 
rushed headlong toward a second war with Great Britain; but 
he was a man of strong family feeling, and spared time just be- 
fore he departed for Raleigh to consider the situation of his 
father. 

Philemon Hawkins, Jr., was in his sixtieth year and for some 
decades had been a widower. His three daughters had managed 
his house, but they were all married by 1811, and each year he 
sent them wagon-loads of plantation supplies, including, for each, 
a featherbed made from the down of his great flock of geese. 
William felt that his father was somehow lonely and, perhaps, 
perplexed with household affairs, and on the eve of assuming 
governorship of the State he drew Philemon aside to give him 
some filial advice. Why did not the elder Hawkins marry again? 

Philemon was a sturdy oldster with a heavy jaw, strong 
features, and lank dark hair which he wore bushing over his 
collar behind and in banks to the eyebrows in front. He mut- 
tered: “Why, William, I have never thought of such a thing.” 

“Well, Father,” said Governor-elect William Hawkins, be- 
coming boldly sententious, “think of it now.” 

The widower showed no intention of doing so. “Well, I 
don’t know of any who would have me,” he said, and it may have 
sounded like an effort to close the discussion, but William would 
not have it closed. 

He mentioned the name of a mature but winsome widow 
who lived not far away. Quite possibly, William had seen that 
this lady admired his father. “Your plantations join,” pointed 
out William practically, “and her children are all married.” 

With that, William Hawkins rolled off in his carriage for 
Raleigh, the governor’s chair, and considerable responsibility 
of office. Philemon meditated upon his son’s advice, and at last 
ordered his dark coachman to hitch up his gig and drive him 
to the widow’s home. 

Cordial and autumnally charming, the lady made him wel- 
come upon her porch. The visit was pleasant, and Philemon 
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lingered for some hours before he drove away. The next day 
he was back, and weightily proposed for his neighbor’s hand. 

If she should accept him, he assured her, she should have 
“every comfort that wealth and kindness could give her.” 
Philemon’s two youngest sons, still at home, would escort her 
like dutiful sons of her own. Servants would wait upon her, 
horses and carriages would be at her call, hers would be a posi- 
tion of affluence and happiness. To these things, the lady seemed 
inclined to give a happy consideration. At last, however, Phile- 
mon Hawkins, Jr., turned bleak. 

“But as to love, Madam,” he boomed out, “at our time of life 
that is out of the question.” 

With as prompt determination as a lifetime of adherence to 
ladylike manners would allow, the widow declined his suit and 
urged him to come calling no mote. 

“At any rate,” commented a descendant of Philemon Hawkins 
in after years, “if it was ill-advised it was honest and honorable. 
He did not wish to deceive the lady.” 

War approached Warren County but did not greatly disturb 
the residents of that assured region, except here and there where 
it made business bad. The Falkener School, which had remained 
closed during the year 1810, reopened in 1811. A school of 
another sort was announced that year by Dr. James H. Keys, 
who, though advancing age had made him give up much of his 
active practice as a physician, advertised that he would take 
several medical students into his home, “more as a matter of 
amusement, than of profit.” He engaged to train such students 
“into that knowledge, which is only acquired at the bed side of 
affliction.” He specified only that his pupils be well grounded 
in Latin, an accomplishment by no means rare among young 
men of good family.*® 

Yet another school was that of George Nicholson, advertised 
to open on January 1, 1811, eight miles north of Warrenton on 
the stage road, “under supervision of Mr. John Forest, Jr., who 
will teach Reading, Writing and Arithmetic, English Grammar, 


9.George W. Polk’s manuscript memoir, quoting written family remi- 
niscences. 
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Geography, Latin and Greek languages, etc.” Tuition for all 
this was a modest $30 a year, and board and lodging were avail- 
able for an additional $55.1 

Dishearteningly bad luck attended the school for girls which 
Jacob Mordecai had opened with such early success. It burned 
down on the night of April 27, 1811. Mordecai expressed 
prayerful thanks that every one of the ninety-odd pupils escaped 
uninjured, and he had also saved furniture and some of the 
school’s equipment. His great popularity among his neighbors 
brought solid indication of sympathetic support. Oliver Fitts, 
the former attorney-general, was preparing to leave for Missis- 
sippi, where President Madison had appointed him a judge of 
Federal Court, and he offered Mordecai his fine Warrenton resi- 
dence as a new school building. From Fayetteville came a call 
for Mordecai to start an academy there, but he moved into the 
Fitts home and resumed classes promptly after the fire.!? 

Social life was gay on the eve of war. Kemp Plummer and 
his wife gave frequent dinner parties and balls,’* as did other 
Warrentonians. Nathaniel Macon’s sprightly daughters did not 
find the small size of their home any obstacle to their own parties; 
many couples formed figures for reels and minuets in the small 
downstairs room of the main house, and a sumptuous supper was 
laid out in the kitchen. Dances alternated with promenades, 
two by two to the sound of music, through the groves of Buck 
Spring. When the fiddles ceased long after midnight, quilts and 
sheets were spread on the floors of both houses. The ladies 
slept in one house, the gentlemen in the other." 

And along Warrenton’s streets moved a self-appointed wise 
woman named Mrs. Galespie, wearing a straw hat tied under her 
chin with a broad green ribbon, telling all who would listen what 
waited in the clouded future, from war with England to wet or 
dry weather for the autumn. An old Negro named Daddy 
Breechy sold walnuts from door to door. A free mulatto, Peter 
Feggins, taught dancing in an upper room of the town tavern. 
And gentlemen on the tavern’s porch cracked their jokes. 


11. Dr. Hawks’ History, pp. 31-32. 

12. Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, pp. 136-38. 
13. Ibid., pp. 17-23, again quoting Ellen Mordecai. 

14. Mrs. Pendleton’s Memoir, pp. 38-39. 
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Past the porch strode Henry Falkener, wearing a frock coat 
that hung almost to the ground. Kemp Plummer, perhaps more 
stylishly turned out, burst into loud friendly laughter. 

“When Mr. Falkener wishes to use his pocket,” said Plummer, 
“he has to stand on a stump to reach it.” 

Dicky Davidson, editor and judge of the Court of Pleas and 
Quarter Sessions, was not so greatly amused. “For my part,” he 
snorted, “though I have heard this a hundred times, and repeated 
it half as often, I have never been able to discover the luster of 
this wit which is considered very bright in the village, but I don't 
know that it would have shone through a November fog on the 
water.”?° 

In the spring of 1812, Nathaniel Macon, who had earlier 
urged reduction of both army and navy, rose in the Hall of 
Congress to declare himself unable to expect fairness from the 
British crown. “Whenever we are ready to declare war,” he 
wound up, “I shall vote for it.” He had his chance in June. 
Senator James Turner also voted for war. Macon hurriedly sent 
notices to postmasters in Warren County and elsewhere through- 
out his district: 


Sir: War was declared against Great Britain yesterday. 
Yours, &c 
Nathaniel Macon?® 


William Miller was speaker of the lower house of the North 
Carolina Assembly and labored to implement the call of William 
Hawkins for 7,000 North Carolina volunteers.*‘ These were 
quickly raised throughout the State, and Warrenton organized 
its own company under Captain Charles Allen with Thomas 
Stackhouse as lieutenant. This unit, seventy-three strong, be- 
came the Seventh Company of the Third North Carolina Regi- 
ment, but did not see any serious action. Into its ranks went 
young Micajah T. Hawkins, son of John Hawkins and grandson 
of the first Philemon. The Turner, Davis, and Alston families 
also sent representatives to wear the rather jaunty uniform of an 
American private of 1812—a tall visored cap with a plume, a 
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tight blue tail coat, crossbelted white with pipeclay, and snug 
pantaloons.** 

The Seventh Company of the Third North Carolina re- 
mained on garrison duty, but several Warren County volunteers 
in other organizations did not. The Warren County soldier 
who won the most celebration during the War of 1812 was John 
Laughter of Hawtree Creek, who raised a company of cavalry 
in Warren and neighboring counties during the early summer 
and was commissioned their captain in the Second North Caro- 
lina Dragoons. Almost at once he was promoted to colonel of 
this dashing regiment and served throughout the war in the 
region around Norfolk, Virginia. He saw some action against 
the British and was much praised and admired by his men." 

Another officer from Warren County proved himself useful. 
Young Daniel Turner became a cadet at West Point on July 19, 
1813, when he was seventeen years old. He and his classmates 
underwent a year’s frantic training to graduate among the twenty- 
six members of the class of 1814, and, at eighteen, Cadet Turner 
was commissioned a second lieutenant of artillery. His con- 
siderable gifts for topography and fortification won him assign- 
ment as assistant engineer for the task of building defenses for 
New York City and its environs.?° 

Meanwhile, another call for troops in 1814 resulted in the 
organization of new companies, to be kept separate for call into 
action where and when needed. Again Warren raised a com- 
pany, this time of sixty-three officers and men. Amos E. Sledge 
was captain and John Munholland ensign. This company went 
to Norfolk toward the end of the war.” 

Battle did not come nigh these troops, but they were poorly 
supplied and sheltered. Officers of the North Carolina Dragoons, 
including John Laughter, prepared an appeal to the citizens of 
Warren and eleven other counties from which militia had been 
sent to Norfolk, asking for help in moving terms: “. . . The 


18. Muster Rolls of the Soldiers of the War of 1812, Detached From the 
Militia of North Carolina in 1812 and 1814 (Raleigh, 1851) (hereinafter cited 
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United States do not furnish clothing to the Militia in their 
service; most of your friends and neighbors, therefore, who have 
repaired hither, to the post of danger, are entirely destitute of 
the clothing necessary to protect them from the inclemencies of 
the approaching season—Already they have suffered much from 
the want of those conveniences which their situation required, 
and we take a pride in saying they have borne those sufferings 
with a cheerfulness, patience, and constancy, highly honorable— 
It will be impossible for them, however, to withstand the rigour 
of the approaching season, unless they are provided with blankets 
and comfortable woollen clothing.” 

Clothes or money would be welcome, the address wound 
up. A copy of it, dated October 20, 1814, was mailed to Henry 
G. Williams, a justice of the peace in Warren County, who in- 
stantly put himself at the head of a subscription list with a pledge 
of $10. Others who signed with Williams included James 
Johnson, Samuel Arrington, Edward Alston, Henry Person, 
H. A. Alston, Peter Walker, Berry Coley, James B. Marshall, 
Samuel Dowden, Joel Yarborough, A. C. Snow, Medicus Bobert, 
Willis Arrington, George Murphey, Jacob Hunter, Hill Jones, 
Matthew Davis, William K. Kearney, Thomas Mayfield, Whit. 
Alston, M. T. Hawkins, Allen McLennon, Jethro Ward, and 
James Kimball. The total subscribed was $171, in amounts 
ranging from a single dollar apiece by several modest-pursed 
patriots to $50 from James Johnson.” 

The war and its attendant anxieties and money shortage did 
not deter the energetic Methodists of Warrenton from building 
themselves a church. Earlier they had worshipped in a small 
house, one of the first built in the town, but in October of 1812 
a lot was bought for $32 from John Snow. Trustees were Henry 
G. Williams, Hill Jones, Henry Fitts, William Twitty, William 
Ruffin, Richard Boyd, and Richard Davidson. Thomas Bragg 
contracted to build the church for $2,050, and it was finished, 
the first house of worship in Warrenton, before the end of the 
conflict with Great Britain.”® 


22. From photostat of the original, supplied by Mrs. R. Hunt Parker. 
23. This information was supplied by R. B. House of Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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As North Carolina’s war governor, William Hawkins proved 
inspiringly brave. Even after two years of reverses to American 
arms, some of them amounting almost to disasters, Hawkins 
insisted in his message to the Assembly in November of 1814 
that profit had come from the loss. 

“The eyes of all are opened,” he proclaimed sturdily. “The 
character of the enemy stands exposed. Party prejudices and 
distinctions are done away. The love of country predominates. 
That determined spirit which animated and nerved the arms of 
our Revolutionary Fathers in achieving the liberty and inde- 
pendence which we now enjoy, pervades this extensive Continent. 
The resolution is now formed to bring into action the united 
energies of the nation to chastise our perfidious and insolent foe, 
and to compel him to abandon his iniquitous pretensions and 
give us peace upon honorable terms.”** 

In December, 1814, William Miller replaced Hawkins as 
governor, in time to welcome a highly satisfactory peace. His 
message of November, 1815, recognized the fulfillment of 
Hawkins’ prophecy. “In fine,” summed up Miller, “the war, with 
all its calamities, has illustrated the capacity of the United States 
to be a great, free and flourishing nation.”*° 

At the end of the war, Nathaniel Macon’s brilliant services 
were recognized by the State Assembly when it elected him to 
the United States Senate.2° His place in the lower house of 
Congress was taken by the brilliant lawyer Weldon N. Edwards, 
who had represented Warren County in the North Carolina 
House of Commons.?* 

At that moment in history, then, Warren County held per- 
haps the greatest political power of any like community in all 
the United States. 

In the United States Senate were Macon and his old war 
comrade James Turner. William Miller was governor of North 
Carolina. Edwards sat in Congress, and John Hall was judge of 
Superior Court. In the North Carolina Assembly, Kemp Plum- 
mer was State Senator and admired for brilliance and influence. 
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Of Warren County’s recent Commoners, Edwards had risen to 
Congress and William Ransom Johnson, planning to move to 
the Appomattox in Virginia where his wife had inherited a large 
estate, did not campaign to succeed himself. These two were 
replaced by the fiercely eloguent Robert H. Jones and John H. 
Walker. 

Back from the war rode Colonel John Laughter, retaining a 
militia colonelcy and anticipating a comfortable, respectable life 
on his Hawtree plantation. Back to Warren County, too, came 
Lieutenant Daniel Turner, who had resigned his commission in 
the United States Artillery to prepare for entrance into William 
and Mary College. Judge John Hall proudly witnessed the ad- 
mission of his son Edward to the North Carolina bar and to 
practice as an attorney. 

Peacetime brought a rush of new trade, new money, new 
prosperity, and new satisfaction to Warren County. 

With American shipping once more plying the seas un- 
troubled, tobacco, cotton and naval stores were eagerly sought 
at high prices. Away rolled the caravans of produce, northeast 
to Petersburg and elsewhere to great flatboats on the Roanoke 
River. Big purses were offered at the race meetings in Charles- 
ton, Richmond, and Washington, and to those points went 
Warren County’s splendid thoroughbreds to run and triumph. 

In the county itself, Warrenton Male Academy flourished 
under Principal Morgan, a graduate of Yale. Various brilliant 
young men from other communities in the State came to seek 
professional training under Warren County’s lawyers. Blake 
Baker, at Grove Hill on Reedy Creek in the eastern part of the 
county, was esteemed as particularly inspiring to young men 
under his teaching, and he was said to have the finest private 
library in the State of North Carolina.”® 

Even the old and proud communities along the seacoast, 
where once had lived royal governors and ancient lineages, 
recognized Warren County as a focus of manners, wit, and 
elegance. 


28. Letter of John Y. Macon to James H. Bryan, Nov. 3, 1816, with 
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IN THOSE DAYS: 
November 3, 1816 


With regard to your removal to Warren, I am at a loss what 
information or advice to give you. Blake Baker during a long 
professional career has borne a high and honorable rank at the 
bar. His wife is a woman who bears the character of being 
possessed of uncommonly fine talents, and a well cultivated un- 
derstanding. The society, tho’ not as learned or brilliant as 
that which NewBern affords is compleately unexceptionable. . . . 


—John Young Mason to James Heritage Bryan, on 
the occasion of Bryan’s enrollment as a law student 
under Judge Blake Baker. 

(Original in John H. Bryan Papers, North Carolina 
Department of Archives and History, Raleigh, 
North Carolina) 


Golden Days 


WITH THE HAMPERING WAR at an end, Warren County’s officials 
and chief citizens felt that they had much to do to keep their 
region prosperous, happy, and influential. 

In 1816, old roads were improved and new ones laid out. 
Much of this work was done under supervision of militia officers, 
and under the laws then existing every male citizen had to pay a 
certain fee toward the roads or its equivalent in labor. To make 
communication better, building operations on the two bridges 
were authorized by the county. 

One of these was to span Ben’s Creek near the eastern county 
line, on the road running down from the tavern long ago estab- 
lished by the Person family to Louisburg in Franklin County. 
Blake Baker, on whose land the bridge would be built, under- 
took to complete the structure. Another bridge, at Shocco 
Creek on the same highway, was built by Wood Tucker. Also 
in 1816, no less than sixteen county taverns were operating un- 
der license on various Warren County thoroughfares. Bonds 
for their operation, at $300 each, were posted by Drury An- 
drews, Ira Allen, Jacob Bell, Tyre Faine, Thomas Gloster, 
John C. Green, Gideon Horton, George Nicholson, John Pas- 
chall, Travis Parkinson, John P. Rose, and John E. Tucker.? 

Among the self-sufficient owners of large plantations and 
their equally individualistic neighbors of smaller holdings, the 
need of other towns than Warrenton was not felt. Crossroads 
inns and general stores proved sufficient community centers, not 
only for the selling of produce and the purchase of supplies but 
for the holding of elections, the conduct of court by justices of 


1. Warren County Will Book XIX, passim, and Dr. Hawks’ History, p. 134. 
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the peace, and the mustering of militia companies for drill four 
times a year. Where churches had not been built, energetic 
ministers of Baptist, Methodist, Episcopal, and Presbyterian 
churches made regular visits to preach sermons, baptize con- 
verts, and officiate at weddings and funerals. 

The greatest moment of Warren County’s political prestige 
came and departed during 1816. 

Benjamin Hawkins, the great administrator of Indian affairs 
in the Deep South, died in Georgia in June of that year.? In 
the November following, James Turner, at the age of fifty-one, 
found his health failing and announced his resignation from the 
United States Senate.* He was succeeded by Montford Stokes, 
from faraway Wilkes County. Governor Miller was succeeded 
in Office, in the following year, by John Branch of neighboring 
Halifax County.* 

But Nathaniel Macon rose to distinguished place and in- 
fluence as a Senator, and his neighbor and friend Weldon Ed- 
wards in the House was among Macon’s allies in the Conservative 
wing of Congress. Indeed, Macon’s energetic leadership tri- 
umphed under the administration of James Monroe as it had 
triumphed under Jefferson and Madison.° Warren County’s 
political reputation was not greatly damaged by the retirement 
of Turner and Miller, nor did its local progress become slower. 

In 1818, the dream of another town in Warren County was 
realized by Clack Robinson, who lived in the northeastern 
corner and whose first name was no more unusual and crisp 
than his character. 

Robinson had bought lands from Jesse Moseley and Thomas 
Shearin where the Petersburg Road followed the immemorial 
trading path of vanished Indians across the Roanoke River. 

At that place, somewhat below the older ford, a ferry was 
operated by John Moseley and Isaac Acree. Their big, shallow- 
keeled flatboats most profitably carried stages and private car- 
riages across the ferry, and in season they had all they could do 
to transport the tobacco caravans. The district surrounding 


2. Pound, Benjamin Hawkins, Indian Agent, pp. 247-49. 

3. Ashe, Biographical History of North Carolina, V, 413. 

4. Ibid., TV, 329. 

5. Dodd’s Macon, pp. 290-319, reviews Macon’s career at this stage. 
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the ferry had perhaps the oldest tradition of settlement; there 
had been built the oldest homes in Warren County, and there 
had flourished the earliest of the great families. Nathaniel Macon 
lived not far away. The Hebron Methodist Church, built not 
long after the Revolutionary War, stood close at hand. Nearby, 
too, was the home plantation of former Governor Miller, with 
several small houses like those of Macon as dwelling places. 

A tradition, difficult to support but nevertheless frequently 
told, was that George Washington once had stopped overnight 
at a house by the side of the ferry while he waited for the waters 
of the Roanoke to abate and let him cross. 

The ferry itself was sold by Moseley and Acree to Robinson 
and thereafter bore the name of Robinson’s Ferry. Early in 
1818 Robinson laid out upon his lands at the crossing of the 
river and the road the plan of a town, somewhat like the earliest 
plan for Warrenton, and named it Monroe in honor of the 
president then in office. 

On June 10, 1818, Clack Robinson offered for sale 102 lots 
of a quarter of an acre each, guaranteeing to purchasers the 
free use of springs in which the townsite abounded. Purchasers 
flocked to his land office. By sundown he had disposed of 
thirty-two lots at prices ranging from $35 to $150 and pocketed 
a total of $2,385 in purchase money. Robert H. Jones, the 
picturesque and brilliant Warrenton attorney, was concerned in 
the purchase of three lots. Henry Fitts bought four. John 
Taylor bought two, and later a third. Residences were begun by 
the Patillos, Gholsons, Robinsons, and Throwers. 

The year following saw more purchasers and builders, and 
Clack Robinson established a tavern at the crossing. Peter R. 
Davis, the pioneer merchant of Warrenton, built a store at 
Monroe. A tobacco warehouse was built. A half-mile race 
track was laid out and saw the training of many Warren County 
thoroughbreds for competition on the great courses of the nation, 
north and south. 

The tavern of Clack Robinson became an established coach 
stop and post office. Among distinguished guests to visit it were 
John Marshall, chief justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
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and Aaron Burr, ridden by his dream of an empire on the Gulf 
of Mexico.® 

Another town sprang up near the home of William Person 
Little and spread out on both sides of the line between Warren 
and Halifax counties. Appropriately, its name was Littleton. 
Meanwhile, in Warrenton, growth and change was apparent. 

In 1818, Jacob Mordecai moved to Virginia with his family 
and sold his highly successful school for girls to his son-in-law 
Achilles Plunkett and two Philadelphia professors, Joseph An- 
drews and Thomas P. Jones, for $10,000.° Shortly afterward, 
Plunkett began a girls’ school of his own, while Andrews and 
Jones operated the old academy. Also in 1818, the Reverend 
C. A. Hill became principal of the Warrenton Male Academy 
with the Reverend Ezekiel C. Whitman as his assistant.2 The 
Nicholson Grammar School continued, and so did the Falkener 
School for a year. In 1819, death came repeatedly to the valued 
and respected Falkener family. 

Falkener’s only son, W. A. K. Falkener, had served as clerk 
of Warren County Court and died early in the year. He was 
followed to the grave by his wife, who left two small children, 
W. A. K. Junior and Sally, to the care of her father-in-law. Not 
long after, Mrs. Sarah Falkener died, and in December, 1819, 
so did William Falkener of the beautiful handwriting and patient 
teachership. The Raleigh Register published mournfully re- 
spectful obituaries. Mr. Falkener’s funeral was conducted at 
home, and those who attended were served small pieces of cake 
wrapped in paper sealed with black wax, and glasses of brandy 
and wine poured from bottles decorated with bows of black 
crepe. The Falkener school closed, but the Falkener name 
remained and was borne by later generations of useful men and 
women.?° 


6. Warren County Record of Deeds XXI, 6-84, passim. 

7.Colin McIver, North Carolina Register and United States Calendar, 
1823 (Raleigh, 1823), p. 71 and elsewhere, mentions Littleton as an established 
community. 

8. Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, tells of the sale, p. 142, 
mentioning only Jones and Andrews as purchasers; but Warren County 
Record of Deeds XX includes figures and names in the transaction, p. 393, 
and mentions Achilles Plunkett as co-purchaser with Jones and Andrews. 

9. Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, p. 118. 

LOST DId apo 3i. 
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Peter Mitchel, grave emigrant from Scotland, had founded 
a thriving store. He took as his partner another Scotsman, 
Thomas Whyte, who actively operated the business. His records 
showed that he sold to respected customers on a spacious policy 
of credit, and that his goods ranged from brandy at seventeen 
cents a quart to imported fabrics for fine garments and patterns 
from which tailors could cut those garments. For years he 
stubbornly signed his name Whyte; when his neighbors persisted 
in spelling it as White, he was diplomatic enough to change the 
spelling himself, even in signing legal documents. His young 
brother John, who followed him from Scotland as a boy of six- 
teen and also served at the store, allowed the same change in 
his name by popular and persistent habit in Warrenton.” 

The census of 1820 set the total population of Warren County 
at 11,158, twenty-third in population among the State’s sixty-two 
counties. Warren’s white residents numbered 4,293, and there 
were 190 free Negroes, some of them prosperous. The 6,675 
slaves outnumbered the free residents nearly three to two. 

Most of those slaves now lived on big plantations, and many 
of them were children—3,116 of them were boys and girls under 
fourteen. White boys and girls under sixteen years of age 
totalled 2,027. 

The census figures showed that eighteen unnaturalized 
foreigners lived in Warren County. These were mostly natives 
of England, Ireland, and Scotland, but one man, a carpenter, 
was said to be a Hessian. The census also listed eleven persons 
as “in commerce,” though undoubtedly many others who owned 
and operated farms also employed themselves part of the time as 
keepers of taverns and country stores. A total of 271 fell under 
the heading of manufacturers—these included operators of grist 
mills, kilns for the production of tar and turpentine, a few dis- 
tillers of whiskey and brandy, and several craftsmen like Kitchen 
Crump, who made straw hats for summer and wool hats for 
winter. By far the largest number of free Warren County 
dwellers lived on plantations and farms, 3,255 men, women and 


11. Ibid., p. 85-86; the change of name from Whyte to White is told in 
family papers of the Whites, in possession of Mrs. W. Lunsford Long of 
Warrenton. 


WARREN COUNTY circa 1805 


This painting, the work of a Miss Somerville of the old Warren County family, ap- 
parently was done in the first decade of the nineteenth century. It looks northward 
along the main street of Warrenton, past the court house square. The first court 
house is at the left. It is said the two figures in the left foreground represent Dr. 
James Brehon and William Falkener, the schoolmaster. 


cee 


WARRENTON’S OWN RAILROAD 
This picture, taken in the late 1880’s, shows the tracks and train owned by the town 
of Warrenton. The depot is in the north part of town, and in the distance rises the 


spire of Emmanuel Church. Captain O. P. Shell, conductor, and prime mover of the 
railroad enterprise, stands nearest the engine, recognizable by his long white beard. 


FouR GOVERNORS FROM WARREN COUNTY 


WILLIAM MILLER (upper left), though nobody is sure of the place and date of his 
birth, grew up in Warren County to become a man of varied great affairs and, as 
governor (1814-17), hailed victory in the second war with Britain. THOMas BRAGG 
(upper right), born the son of an early builder of Warrenton, became a distinguished 
lawyer and governor in 1855-59. WILLIAM HAWKINS (lower left), a graceful and 
gifted member of a great Warren County family, served in county office, in the 
North Carolina Assembly, and, in 1811-14, as governor. JAMES TURNER (lower 
right), at fourteen, soldier in the American Revolution; at thirty-six, governor (1802- 
5); at forty-one, United States Senator. 
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children. There were lawyers, doctors, teachers, and a few 
with no visible means of support.” 

Daniel Turner, who at eighteen had been a veteran officer of 
the United States Army in the War of 1812, had finished his 
education in Virginia and returned to Warren County as a 
lawyer, in time to be elected to the House of Commons in 1819 
and again in 1820 and 1821. Former Governor Miller was 
elected to the State Senate in 1821 and was proud that his 
neighbors of Warren respected him so highly as to vote for him. 
By 1822 Ransom Hinton was clerk of the Superior Court for 
Warren County. Benjamin S. King was clerk of the County 
Court, and the justices of the peace included Richard Davidson, 
Henry Fitts, Francis Jones, Daniel B. Allen, William P. Little, 
Robert F. Cheek, and Henry G. Williams. The sheriff was Wil- 
liam C. Clanton of the Clantons of the Roanoke River district. 
Kemp Plummer, graceful and intelligent, served as solicitor for 
Warren County, and Macon Green as county surveyor. 

Warren County listed seven attorneys. Of these, William 
Miller was probably the best known, and Kemp Plummer proba- 
bly the most able. The others were Weldon Edwards, Robert 
H. Jones, Edward Hall, Spencer O’Brien, and Richard K. Crall. 
Blake Baker was dead, but young men who had studied law 
under him looked toward greatness in communities throughout 
the State. John Hall was a justice of the North Carolina Su- 
preme Court and did no more private practice. 

No less than ten doctors lived in Warren County; they were 
Philip C. Pope, Stephen Davis, William Brodie, Joseph Hawkins, 
John N. Walker, John P. Nicholson, Littleton W. Coleman, 
Thomas P. Jones, Robert Williams, and J. Deloney. 

Robert R. Johnson, a turfman almost as skilful and famous 
as his brother William, was major general of militia for the eight 
counties of the State’s Seventh Division. Colonel D. B. Allen 
commanded the militia regiment of Warren County.’® 

Also in 1822, William Person Little, justice of the peace, 
sometime militia officer, master of Little Manor on the eastern 


12. Fourth United States Census (1820), p. 25. 
13. These various matters are listed in North Carolina Register and United 
States Calendar, 1823, pp. 21, 43-45, 48, 58, 86. 
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county line, and builder of the community of Littleton, was 
aware of his new town’s quick growth, in Halifax and Warren 
counties alike. He found time and energy from his various 
duties to found a school, and his advertisement proudly an- 
nounced that its teacher was “a Young man from New York, 
graduate of Yale, teaches all studies requisite for admission to 
any college in U. S.” This was the seventh school of Warren 
County. 

Warrenton Male Academy had changed principals again. 
The new head was the Reverend George W. Freeman, an 
Episcopal minister. Warren Female Academy, the school 
founded by Jacob Mordecai, was beginning to languish under 
Andrews and Jones. Achilles Plunkett, operating his “Private 
Female Academy,” eyed the old establishment of his father-in- 
law with a special ambition. In the southern part of the county, 
Shocco Male Academy had been founded near pleasant Shocco 
Springs by the Reverend Thomas Cottrell, a Methodist minister, 
but in January of 1822 he had moved to Shady Grove some five 
miles away to found Shady Grove Academy with his wife and 
his son Benjamin to help with the teaching. Shocco Male 
Academy was taught thereafter by Dr. Rufus Wiley, and Shocco 
Female Academy, built a convenient two hundred yards away, 
by Mrs. Mary Lucas.*® 

William P. Little’s proud insistence on the qualifications of 
his principal as a native of New York and a graduate of Yale 
was an example of the respect paid to Northern teachers. Several 
Northerners came as assistants in the various academies. Ap- 
parently not much attention was paid to a tall, shabby young 
man from Connecticut, who had been on a peddling tour of the 
Carolinas and who, contrary to all humorous traditions of 
wandering Yankee packmen, had not succeeded very well. He 
was fortunate in that he wrote, and could teach, a beautiful style 
of handwriting. He got a job as writing master, apparently at 
the crumbling Warrenton Female Academy, where he was able 
to muster fifteen pupils at $3 each. He taught them for six 
weeks, from April 12 to May 25. 


14. Dr. Hawks’ History, p. 32. 
15. McIver, North Carolina Register and United States Calendar, 1823, 
p. 64. 
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Then he was out of a job; if he had been working for An- 
drews and Jones at Warrenton Female Academy, he was dis- 
charged because the partners had to close their school for lack 
of funds. The writing master departed to walk all the long 
way home to Connecticut. His name was Amos Bronson Alcott, 
and his later adventures as editor, author, abolition zealot, and 
founder of Utopian colonies would bring him far less fame 
that the fact that he was father of the author of Little Women.1* 

Also departing, Andrews and Jones were forced to turn the 
academy back to the Mordecais. Achilles Plunkett assumed 
charge, merging it with his school.17 At about the same time, 
another school opened in Warrenton. It was open to pupils 
of both sexes, and its principal was Mrs. Harriet J. Allen, the 
sister of Mary Lucas who was head of the Shocco Female 
Academy.*® 

Five post offices had been established in Warren County by 
1822. The postmaster at Warrenton was John Anderson. 
Colonel William P. Little operated the office at Littleton. J. T. 
Kearney was postmaster at Grove Hill. Francis Allen was ap- 
pointed at Chestnut Crossroads, and the redoubtable Clack 
Robinson at Monroe. At each post office the postage rates of 
the time were announced on a placard. Six cents would carry a 
letter of one sheet a distance less than thirty miles; from thirty 
to eighty miles, postage was ten cents; from eighty to 150 miles, 
twelve cents; from 150 to 400 miles, 18 3 /4 cents; and over 
400 miles, 25 cents.?® 

Hard times had come upon North Carolina with poor prices 
for crops and slowness of progress toward public schools, good 
roads, and other internal improvements. The failure of Andrews 
and Jones at Warrenton Female Academy may have been 
hastened by the hard times, but there was little other evidence 
that Warren County was in financial or cultural trouble. To- 
bacco, corn, and cotton were produced in larger volumes to off- 


16. Raymond Williams Adams, “Bronson Alcott in North Carolina: a 
Paper Read Before the Philological Club, May 9, 1944,” typescript in North 
Carolina Room, University of North Carolina Library. 

17. Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, pp. 142ff. 

18. Ibid., p. 146. 

19. McIver, North Carolina Register and United States Calendar, 1823, 
pp. 71-72, 76. 
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set the low prices. The great planters and the lesser farmers 
operated on credit at the various stores and warehouses. Some 
of these, such as the big store of Mitchel and White at Warrenton, 
did not hesitate to extend credit above $100 in a single day to 
a single valued customer. For the rest, Warren County’s people 
were apt to think in terms of their own region. Their own 
kinsmen and neighbors were the best of company, their own 
labors the most rewarding, and their own hobbies and social 
recreations the most interesting. 

Among Warren County’s Episcopalians, for instance, there 
was small talk of pinched pocketbooks while a new church build- 
ing was planned at Warrenton. The Episcopal church, not 
popular after the Revolutionary War, doggedly strove to keep 
alive in Warren, then to grow again. In 1821, Emmanuel 
Church had been organized at Warrenton with services held in 
private homes. The first rector was Mr. Phillips, and he was 
succeeded by William Mercer Green. In August, 1824, a small 
frame building was consecrated.” 

In many ways, Warren County showed itself greatly changed 
from what it had been at its organization forty-five years earlier. 
The ancient forests had been cut away on farms and plantations 
to provide new ground for crops. Hunting was a sport now 
instead of a profession. Familiar and respected figures were 
departing. James Turner, the handsome old soldier, former 
Governor and former Senator, died in 1824.** William Miller 
sold part of his property to Clack Robinson and another part 
to his brother John, in preparation for leaving the country—he 
had been appointed chargé d’affaires for Guatemala by President 
John Quincy Adams and would not long survive his arrival in 
that far land in 1825.°_ But young Hawkinses, Turners, Joneses, 
and Johnsons took the places of their forebears in politics and 
society, and Nathaniel Macon seemed a historic monument of 
power. 

A new stir of activity concerned the springs around Shocco 
Creek, which for years had been considered a pleasant and 


20. Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, pp. 174-75. 
21. Ashe, Biographical History of North Carolina, V, 414. 
22. Dr. Hawks’ History, p. 113. 
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healthful vacation ground. One family of the Joneses headed for 
the mineral springs in Virginia to enjoy high society and to drink 
the bitter waters that were reputed to restore youth, eradicate 
infirmities, and cure a whole multitude of diseases. A Negro 
retainer of the family gingerly drained a cupful of mineral water 
at one such resort of the politely wealthy and reported that down 
on the old home place was a spring which gushed a torrent of 
exactly that bitter medicinal taste. 

Back went the party to taste that bitter spring, then call for 
chemists to analyze it. The resort era prepared to dawn in War- 
ren County.” 

And from greater distance echoed talk of a wondrous de- 
vice, the railroad—not really a fact as yet but sworn to as a 
practical possibility. A vehicle, powered by steam like a river 
boat, could run over metal tracks. Would such a road come to 
Warren County? 
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23. This anecdote is often told by present-day members of the Jones family. 
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—General Store Ledger of Thomas White, Warrenton, N. C. 


Anniversary Decade 


THE YEAR 1828 saw the approach of the golden anniversary of 
the presentation of the bill that created Warren County. It saw, 
too, the end of something like a century of permanent settlement 
of the area that had become the county. 

At his modest, quiet home at Buck Spring between sessions 
of Congress, Senator Nathaniel Macon considered his own career 
of nearly half a century in the public service of Warren County, 
the State of North Carolina, and the United States of America. 

He was by no means the oldest resident of Warren County, 
but he remembered things there, almost from the first settle- 
ments. As achild on the banks of the Shocco, he had watched 
the virgin timber fall under the axes of his father’s work gangs 
to make space for tobacco and corn. He had seen the building 
of Bute County court house and Sumner’s tavern, and he had 
greeted Charles Pettigrew as the first teacher in the region. He 
had known Abigail Sugan Jones and Philemon and Delia Haw- 
kins, and he had heard the arguments as to whether his father’s 
house boasted the first glass windows in Warren County. His 
Jones kinsmen had shown him the thicket of reeds where his 
grandfather Edward Jones had shot a buffalo. He had noted, 
perhaps he had witnessed, the defiant refusal of his neighbors 
to march with Tryon’s militia against the Regulators, and he had 
heard the truculent cries against taxation without representation. 
As a young man with a musket, he had faced the British off there 
on the Yadkin, and he had harried them on their march out of 
North Carolina on their way to defeat and surrender at York- 
town. 
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From almost the day he had become twenty-one years old, 
he had held public office—the State Senate, the United States 
House of Representatives, where he was Speaker of the House, 
the United States Senate of which he was chosen president 
pro tempore. Without blowing his own trumpet once, he had 
achieved distinction and leadership in every single session of his 
service in the North Carolina Assembly and at Washington. 
Living simply in a Washington boarding house, he had shown 
restraint and modesty in all things, and fame and prestige had 
sought him out again and again. Thomas Jefferson had been 
his dear friend, and so had John Randolph of Roanoke. In 
1825, a caucus of Democrats in the Virginia legislature had cast 
six votes for him as their presidential candidate and eleven votes 
for him as vice-presidential candidate. 

That same year he himself had supported William H. Craw- 
ford of Georgia, James Monroe’s secretary of the treasury, who 
but for a crippling illness might have been in the White House 
even now, with Macon as his vice-president. Virginia’s twenty- 
four electoral votes had gone to Macon for the second place 
in the nation; but John Quincy Adams had been elected, and 
John Quincy Adams wanted to be president again, and he had 
sent intermediaries to persuade Macon to run for vice-president 
on the Adams ticket this year of 1828. 

Macon had been courteous but unreceptive. His support 
this time had been for Andrew Jackson, whom he had not par- 
ticularly liked but who, as Macon thought, would keep the 
South strong and potent. As for himself, December of 1828 
would see him reach the age of three score and ten. His daugh- 
ters were married and had families of their own. Ambition fell 
from him like a garment. He understood the decision of his 
protege, Weldon Edwards, who had declined to run for Con- 
gress again in 1827 and who had been succeeded in office by 
that loud-voiced and crazy-tempered demagogue, Robert Potter 
of neighboring Granville County. 

With Jackson elected in November of 1828, Macon was at 
Buck Spring, and he wanted very much to stay there with his 
faithful Negro servants and his thoroughbred horses and his pack 
of fox hounds. He addressed a letter to the North Carolina As- 
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sembly: “Age and infirmity render it proper for me to retire 
from public service. I therefore resign the appointment of 
Senator to the Senate of the U. S.” 

The Assembly had first elected him Senator in 1815. More 
recently, in 1826, the Assembly had elected him a trustee of the 
University of North Carolina. But Macon proposed to re- 
linquish all public office, including “that of Trustee of the Uni- 
versity of the State.” 

One more appointment he held, and of that appointment 
he had felt proud. Up there in the river district of Warren 
County, he was justice of the peace. Once no local office had 
been more powerful, and it still impressed Macon as important. 
When a young neighbor had airily declined appointment as 
justice, Macon had so sternly admonished him that he recon- 
sidered and accepted. Let not the justiceship decay, was a text 
of Macon’s gospel. But he was leaving all public life and in- 
cluded in his resigned offices “that of Justice of the Peace for 
the county of Warren.” 

He wound up with expressions of gratitude for the trust and 
kindness shown him and assured the members of the Assembly 
“that duty alone has induced me to resign.” Turning the letter 
over, he wrote on its back, briefly and almost shyly, a sort of 
outline of the history of his public service. 

Years before he had divided his lands into three equal shares, 
giving a share to each of his daughters. What he kept had 
prospered under his wise and frugal administration and by the 
time he retired it had grown to some two thousand acres of fields, 
meadows, and woodlands with seventy slaves to work it. At 
three score and ten, Macon no longer made a hand with axe or 
plow or hoe; but he still rode his fine horse at the forefront of 
the galloping squadron at fox hunts, and he ate heartily and 
healthily three times a day, of meat and bread and vegetables 
produced upon his own land and excellently cooked in the 
kitchen house next to his dwelling. 

The guests he frequently entertained saw that the old man 
began every meal—breakfast, dinner, or supper—with a stout 
dram of corn whiskey; but he told his table-mates that he con- 
sidered the drink habit an evil one, and he never shared his 
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whiskey bottle with visitors lest they be tempted to enslavement. 
Wine—it was splendid wine, said connoisseurs—was available 
instead. The little house at Buck Spring welcomed great men 
from north and south.* 

Not all of the political power and glory departed from 
Warren County. Robert H. Jones was appointed attorney- 
general of the State in 1828, and Micajah Hawkins, veteran of 
the War of 1812, became a major general of militia and an 
extremely vocal State Senator. And high honors still came to 
Macon in his retirement. 

In February, 1830, Randolph-Macon College was chartered 
at Boydton, Virginia, midway between John Randolph’s Roanoke 
plantation and Nathaniel Macon’s Buck Spring. Neither of the 
noted political chieftains for whom it was named had contributed 
to the founding of the college, nor did either of them profess 
the Methodist doctrine under which it began. Warren County 
youths went to Randolph-Macon College as much for the sake 
of its name as for the excellence of its teaching.” 

The county to which Macon made his permanent retirement 
had not grown greatly in a decade. The census of 1830 re- 
vealed that its population was 11,877, of which 4,550 were free 
and 7,327 slaves.’ The hard times of the early 1820’s had been 
followed by a drought in the spring and summer of 1826, and 
when a bill to cut taxes of afflicted farmers and grant $400 in 
relief funds to Warren County had failed in the Assembly, the 
owners of plantations and farms had fought, toiled, and figured 
their way out of bankruptcy. Warrenton was lively and pros- 
perous as a county seat. The towns of Monroe and Littleton 
continued to grow and thrive.* 

Some of the prosperity came from visitors to the new re- 
sorts founded in the southern part of Warren County at Shocco 
Springs and at Jones Red and White Sulphur Springs—once 
called Boiling Springs. 

Montmorenci, midway between Jones and Shocco springs, 
was perhaps the most magnificent of all the houses in that part 


1. Dodd’s Macon, pp. 368-70. 2. Ibid., pp. 377-79. 

3. Population figures for 1830 in Twelfth United States Census (1900), 
133: 
4. Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina, pp. 697-98. 
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of the county. It had been built in 1825 by General William 
Williams, nicknamed Pretty Billy. Its magnificent swirl of a 
spiral staircase was admired throughout the nation and was to 
survive the house itself. Also impressive, though perhaps not 
SO artistic, was the mansion built by Edward Jones, grandson of 
Edward and Abigail and third holder of the name in Warren 
County, on the banks of Shocco Creek. 

He had died in 1817, and his widow had married James 
Gordon. Edward’s son, Joseph Seawell Jones, had attended the 
University of North Carolina and then gone to Harvard for an 
education at the law. He became, in his Original and melo- 
dramatic way, one of Warren County’s most famous sons. 

He was admitted to the North Carolina bar in 1832, in which 
year he also helped to found the North Carolina Historical 
Society. Then he went north to seek a new reputation—ap- 
propriately enough, it was in 1833, the year the stars fell. 
“Shocco” Jones was his nickname in New York and Boston, 
and as Shocco Jones he would be addressed on distant frontiers. 

A New Yorker remembered him for fully three-quarters of 
a century as “a genial, light-hearted, good-hearted, bright and 
attractive fellow.” Shocco Jones had other characteristics. For 
one thing, he could write most movingly and persuasively. He 
published a book that fiercely defended the challenged story of 
the Mecklenburg Declaration as America’s first document of 
independence from Great Britain, more than a year before the 
Declaration of Independence. In a later work he offered as 
sober fact a romantic account of the Lost Colony on Roanoke, 
snapped boldly and savagely at Thomas Jefferson in a new and 
more stubborn defense of the Mecklenburg Declaration, told 
the life story of Flora Macdonald in Scotland and North Caro- 
lina, and brilliantly and bitterly derided John Randolph of 
Roanoke. 

In 1834, a tale drifted home of a duel between Shocco Jones 
and a Rhode Islander—it may never have happened, but Shocco 
Jones wrote with sneering wit a defiance to the governor of Rhode 
Island. Wherever he was, things happened or appeared to 
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happen. He was too gifted to be a simple charlatan, too ir- 
responsible to be a tamely useful citizen.” 

Whether or not Warren County believed that account of 
the Rhode Island duel, there was no doubt of the violence and 
bloodshed at the store and tailoring shop owned by Austin 
Plummer, son of Kemp Plummer, in August of 1835. 

Plummer Green, brother of Thomas Green and a kinsman of 
the Plummers, was editor of a paper at Boydton, where Ran- 
dolph-Macon College was located. His paper had carried 
statements which displeased attorney John Bragg, who with his 
brother Thomas occupied an office near the Warrenton Male 
Academy. Hearing that Plummer Green was in town to be 
measured for a suit of clothes, Bragg went looking for him and 
found him in the Plummer store. 

A few words started the fray. Bragg knocked Green down 
with a cane and struck him as he struggled on the floor, but 
Green rolled under a lamp fixed to the wall, escaped the cud- 
gelling, and got to his feet. Drawing a dirk, he sprang at Bragg, 
who tripped over a keg of nails and went sprawling in turn. 
Green’s blade gashed Bragg’s neck, but the lawyer got up. 
Green snatched a pistol from his pocket and fired. The bullet 
missed Bragg and struck down a bystander, Robert Somerville, 
and then Bragg’s cane smote and felled Green again. 

With that, Bragg collapsed. Green ran off, and clerks and 
customers, hurrying to lift Bragg, found him bleeding from a 
deep wound that had almost severed his jugular vein. A doctor 
sat awake all night, his fingers clamping the vein to prevent 
Bragg’s bleeding to death. Bragg recovered and later that year 
went to Alabama where he became a judge and later a Congress- 
man. Somerville died of the random pistol shot, and Green 
successfully pleaded self defense. For years Warren County 
debated the rights and wrongs of the quarrel and the clash.° 

Less talented and more crumblingly pitiful than such grap- 
plers was Edward Cotten, who repeatedly drowned a consider- 
able scholarship in too much whiskey. Kind-hearted William C. 


5. Ashe, Biographical History of North Carolina, V1, 329-34. 
6. Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina, p. 790; Montgomery, Sketches 
of Old Warrenton, p. 83. 
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Kearney literally picked Cotten out of a Warrenton gutter, 
brought him to the Kearney plantation near Grove Hill for a 
sequestered sobering-up, and founded there a school where 
Cotten proved himself a good teacher and also gathered material 
toward a biography of Nathaniel Macon.‘ 

Macon’s public life was not ended as he had supposed. In 
1832 he had taken a public stand against Andrew Jackson’s 
threat of military action to quell the South Carolina nullifiers, 
and his strong protest to Jackson had brought back a six-page 
letter in the president’s handwriting to justify the move. War- 
ren County drafted Macon as a delegate to the North Carolina 
Constitutional Convention of 1835, at the first meeting of which 
he was unanimously elected president. The State constitution 
was greatly amended and reformed rather than written wholly 
anew, and Macon’s personal views were strong upon the amend- 
ments. He urged annual legislatures, the limiting of the vote 
to the white race, religious freedom, integrity of county adminis- 
trations, and, overcoming an early prejudice against taxation 
for internal improvements, the establishment of free public 
schools. He reaffirmed his faith in the American people to 
govern themselves by election of officials great and small. The 
following year, Macon was an earnest and influential voice for 
the election of Martin Van Buren to the presidency.® 

Another Warren County man, with one of the proudest of 
names, was in Congress. When Robert Potter, the Granville 
County brawler and muckraker, had been sent to prison for 
mayhem, he had been succeeded in January of 1832 by Micajah 
Thomas Hawkins. Hawkins was as colorful a figure in the Hail 
of Congress as any constituent might wish. Sometimes he drank 
freely, but this never impaired the vigor of his public pronounce- 
ments. 

“An outrageous bill!” he once harangued his fellow Repre- 
sentatives in debate on a certain controversial measure. “Not 
such a one has ever been brought in a legislative assembly since 
the discovery of America by Noah!” 


7. The story is told in a newspaper clipping, source unknown, in Warren 
County Historical Society files. Cotten is not named, but is readily identifiable. 

8. Dodd’s Macon, p. 386. 

9. Ibid., pp. 387-89. 
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“Columbus!” shouted another Congressman to correct him, 
perhaps in hope of abashing the scion of the Hawkinses; but 
Micajah Hawkins only snorted the interruption aside. 

“I meant one of the seafaring men,” he said, and plunged on 
in his fiery denunciation of the measure.” 

In Warren County the fantastic rumor of a railroad became 
vivid truth. In 1835, the Raleigh and Gaston line was chartered 
to run from the Roanoke River to the State capital, straight 
through the upper part of the county. Some planters were quoted 
in loud protest, arguing that their field hands would lose precious 
hours of work in fascinated staring after the rattling steam en- 
gines. In any case, self-sufficient Warrenton made no serious 
effort to tempt the road’s surveyors to bring: the tracks close to 
the county seat.” 

By 1836, the eighty-foot right of way was being laid out, 
from near William P. Little’s plantation on the eastern border, 
almost due west three miles above Warrenton, to the opposite 
side of the county. Clack Robinson and others were persuaded 
that the road would increase the value of their property after all, 
and granted passage through their lands.” 

At the school for boys and girls that Mrs. Harriet J. Allen 
had opened at Warrenton, Miss Mary Youngs Cheney of Con- 
necticut was a teacher. Various Warren County people disliked 
to see her approaching on the street because she was vibratingly 
outspoken in her gospel of abolition. But in J uly, 1836, arrived 
someone who loved to see her and hear her as well. He was a 
round-faced bespectacled New York journalist who had met 
Miss Cheney at a boarding house in the North. Both were vege- 
tarians, which apparently was a beginning for an acquaintance- 
ship that revealed many similarities of thought and taste. They 
became engaged to be married, and the journalist had come south 
to claim his bride. His name was Horace Greeley. 

The wedding party was made up early on the morning of 
July 5 and went to Emmanuel Church, where the Reverend 
William Mercer Green performed the ceremony. The North 
Carolina law demanded that a bond be given by the bride- 


10. Mrs. Pendleton’s Memoir, p. 47. 
11. Dr. Hawks’ History, pp. 121-22. 
12. Warren County Record of Deeds XXVII, pp. 166 ff. 
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groom to insure support of his wife, and John Yancey signed 
the bond papers for Greeley. After the wedding, the party re- 
turned to Thomas Bragg’s home for the wedding breakfast, and 
the honeymooners departed for New York, where in years to 
come Greeley became distinguished as editor, philosopher, and 
candidate for the presidency of the United States. Several 
historians have said that Mary Cheney Greeley henpecked her 
husband unmercifully.® 

Work on the railroad continued through 1837, with crossties 
laid and rails of hard wood upon them, with iron strips on their 
upper surfaces, to bear the cars that soon would roll. Not far 
below Buck Spring lay the road, but its novelty was forgotten 
in June as hearts and eyes turned to where, in the bed in his old 
cottage, Nathaniel Macon tossed feebly. 

He knew that he was dying. On the morning of June 29, he 
forced his weak body to rally. Dragging himself from his bed, 
he stropped his razor and shaved with rigorous care his strong 
chin and seamed cheeks. He sent hurrying messengers to sum- 
mon the doctor and the undertaker, and with each he settled his 
accounts. 

Another word went to Willoughby Hudgins, the Baptist 
minister who for so many years had preached a sermon a month 
to the Negroes of Buck Spring—would Mr. Hudgins officiate 
at the funeral? Other matters concerning that funeral were set- 
tled by the dying man. Let the Buck Spring cooks barbecue 
carcasses of pork and lamb for those who would attend, and let 
there be broached a barrel of that corn whiskey which Macon 
so long had enjoyed at mealtime. As for burying him, he asked 
that he lie in the ground next to Hannah Plummer Macon, whom 
he had lost at cards and won by an agonized plea of love. No 
tombstone, insisted Macon as his breath grew feebler; only a 
heap of rough rocks, so that no future owner of Buck Spring 
would disturb his bones and Hannah’s. It would not be worth 
the time and labor of any practical planter to cart away such a 
heap in order to cultivate that poor and hallowed bit of land. 

With that word, Nathaniel Macon died. 


13. Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, pp. 146-48. 
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He was seventy-eight years old, and he had seen at first hand 
as much of Warren County’s life and growth as any man of his 
time. His one son had died as a child, and so no descendant 
bore his name; but the name was already plainly set upon the 
land. 

A county of North Carolina, and counties in Georgia, 
Alabama, and Illinois were named for him during his lifetime. 
So were towns in Georgia and Mississippi. And there was 
Randolph-Macon College in Virginia and Fort Macon on the 
coast of North Carolina. 

Full fifteen hundred kinsmen, neighbors, and faithful servants 
heard Mr. Hudgins preach, ate the pork and mutton, and drank 
the whiskey. No witness of his funeral, white or black, went 
hungry at Buck Spring that day. The Richmond Enquirer spoke 
plainly for the whole country, saying, “Mr. Macon was one of 
those patriots who fill a vast space in the nation’s eye. No one 
ever more completely exemplified the elevated character of the 
Roman poet: ‘Justam et tenacem propositi virum.’ But we for- 
bear. We leave it to abler pens to do justice to Nathaniel 
Macon.” 

Upon the two graves beyond the house, his friends heaped 
that pile of stones for which he had asked. His surmise was 
correct; they have not been disturbed to this day.** 


IN THOSE DAYS: 
November 14, 1828 


While at Princeton, New Jersey, in 1776, I served a short 
tour of militia duty. After the fall of Charleston, S. C. (12 May, 
1780), I served in the militia till the preliminary articles of 
peace were signed (30 November, 1782), and never received 
or charged a cent for militia duty anywhere. I never solicited 
any man to vote for me, or hinted to him that I wished him to do 
so. Nor did I ever solicit any person to make interest for me to 
be elected to any place. When elected to the U. S. Senate, I did 
not receive double pay for traveling. 

14. Dodd’s Macon, pp. 398-99. 


POLITICAL LEADERS FROM WARREN COUNTY 


BENJAMIN HAWKINS (upper left), son of the first Philemon Hawkins and the first of 
_Warren County’s citizens to win high office, served in the United States Senate and 
then as President Washington’s Indian agent. WELDON N. EDwarps (upper right), 
protege of Nathaniel Macon, friend of America’s greatest leaders, United States Rep- 
resentative, and president of the convention that voted secession for North Carolina. 
Matt W. RANSOM (lower left), born in Warren County, kinsman of the Macons and 
Joneses, attorney-general of North Carolina, a fiercely valiant brigadier general of the 
Confederate Army, and United States Senator. JOHN H. Kerr (lower right), shown 
here as mayor of Warrenton, also served as district solicitor, judge of the Superior 
Court, and member of the United States House of Representatives. 


THE JOHN HALL HOUSE 


Unique among the old houses of Warren County in that it belongs to the descendants 
of its builder, Judge John Hall, who finished it at Warrenton in 1800. 


ONCE THE RESORT OF FASHION 


The deserted Jones Springs Hotel, visited by the great and wealthy a century ago. 
Politicians, planters, and gamblers thronged it in ante-bellum days, and Annie Carter 
Lee died here. The Civil War brought an end to holidays in Jones Springs. 
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Twice offered the office of Postmaster-General—Speaker of 
the House of R. 3 times successively, 1801-1807. 


—NATHANIEL MACON, a postscript written on the 


back of his resignation from the United States 
Senate. 


10. 


Full Bloom 


THE RALEIGH AND GASTON RAILROAD was completed in 1840, 
and its funnel-stacked, gaunt-boilered locomotive rolled im- 
portantly over the iron-stripped rails through Warren County, 
dragging a string of gaudily painted cars at the unprecedented 
speed of fifteen miles an hour.* 

The Warren County that welcomed this mechanical marvel 
had by 1840 a total population of 12,919, of which 8,200 were 
slaves. The oldest resident was William Askew, at 103 years of 
age still counted as head of his family. A Negro man, unnamed 
in the report, also had lived more than 100 years. The 1840 
census recorded all citizens as planters and farmers except twenty 
in commerce, 132 in manufacture and trades, three at work on 
canals, lakes and rivers, twenty-one in “learned professions,” 
and one as a miner. 

Warren County boasted one college, the newly chartered 
Warrenton Female College in the splendid house once owned by 
Mrs. Kemp Plummer and more recently used as a Presbyterian 
church. It had seventy-seven students. Thirteen academies and 
grammar schools taught a total of 283 boys and girls, and ten 
primary and common schools had 162 students among them. 
The newer institutions included two in Warrenton taught re- 
spectively by Miss Margaret Burche and a Mrs. Hughes, Mrs. 
Frances Arnold’s school on Shocco Creek, and another nearby 
kept by a Mr. Wilder. Despite this array of educational op- 
portunities, 502 white adults of the county could neither read 
nor write and so were deprived of the pleasure of reading 

1. Lefler and Newsome, pp. 347-48; Dr. Hawks’ History, p. 122. 
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Edward Cotten’s Life of Nathaniel Macon, published that year 
in Baltimore. 

Farm land, by the tax listings of 1840, was worth about $2 
an acre. Agricultural products of the county included 2,574,296 
pounds of tobacco, 380,954 pounds of cotton, 25,551 bushels 
of wheat, 80,113 bushels of oats, 888 bushels of rye; 395,351 
bushels of corn, 9,584 pounds of wool, and 24,730 bushels of 
potatoes. Dairy products were estimated for the year at $12, 249 
and fruit at $1,276. 

Warren County had ten grocery and dry goods stores of a 
total estimated value of $49,800. A carriage factory in War- 
renton had manufactured carriages and wagons to the value of 
$2,100, and seven men were employed in its shop. In the 
county were twenty-six grist mills, four flour mills, and seven 
saw mills. A total of thirteen wooden houses had been built in 
1840, and thirty men were carpenters and masons. 

Thirteen veterans of the Revolutionary War drew pensions 
in Warren County. William Askew was the oldest, and William 
R. Duke, once a commissioner for the establishment of Warren 
County’s boundaries, was next oldest at ninety-four. Blind and 
feeble, he lived at the home of his son, Dr. M. Duke. Other 
veterans were John Watkins, Thomas Hilliard, Augustin Baltrup, 
Burwell Davis, Francis Riggan, John Dowton, James Durham, 
Frederick K. Shearin, Henry Southall, Robin Harris, and David 
King. All had done their service in the North Carolina militia 
except the youngest of them all, seventy-seven-year-old John 
Watkins, who had fought the British as a teen-age private of the 
Continental Line.” 

New post offices had been established in addition to the half- 
dozen of earlier times. Thomas J. Raney was postmaster at 
Exchange, and at Ridgeway on the new railroad northeast of 
Warrenton the office was held by John Daly, later in 1840 to be 
succeeded by Thomas P. Paschall. At Monroe, fading to a 
ghost town with the transfer of traffic to the railroad, the office 
had been discontinued; but near at hand was springing up 
another town, Macon Depot, where Benjamin I. Egerton was 
postmaster and many of Monroe’s old residents relocated their 


2. Sixth United States Census (1840), pp. 180-81. 
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homes. James D. Clanton was postmaster at Grove Hill, Wil- 
liam Hawkins at Shocco Springs, and James B. Wood at Little- 
ton. At Warrenton the postmaster was Robert N. Verell, who 
had bought the Warrenton Reporter.” 

Joseph Speed Jones, son of William Duke Jones of Jones 
Sulphur Springs, was sheriff, and during the year of 1841 sent 
the State treasurer $1,854 in tax revenues. This was an advance 
of nearly $200 over receipts for the previous year, and a sign 
of unslackened prosperity; but Sheriff Jones’ report also showed 
that the county had seventy-two insolvents.* 

Among those who appeared in the county to take part in 
the progress and the profits were a number of Virginians, a 
whole colony of welcome builders and mechanics. Most of 
these came from Prince Edward County in Virginia and im- 
pressed Warren County’s residents as “religious, sober, honest, 
truthful, orderly and industrious.” Edward Rice, builder of 
brick houses, was one of the newcomers. Thomas and Jacob 
Holt also appeared and became architects of some of the finest 
of new homes throughout the county. Frank Woodson arrived, 
and his tall, handsome wife became a tireless worker for the 
Baptist Church of Warrenton. The beautiful home once built 
by Thomas Bragg, Sr., was purchased by another couple from 
Virginia, Colonel and Mrs. John Goodrum. And the Holts 
designed a new show place in the town of Warrenton for William 
Eaton, son-in-law of Nathaniel Macon and heir to the Eaton 
estates and slave battalions on the Roanoke. 

Virginia sent three doctors to the growing county, William 
T. Howard and Thomas and Ben Wilson.® In the Shocco 
district, the planter William Green Jones persuaded young Dr. 
Robert Christian Pritchard to move from Northampton County 
to Jones Springs.° 

The railroad helped make the springs resorts successful. At 
Ridgeway, three miles northeast of Warrenton, a depot and a 


3. Arthur L. Nicholson’s notes. 

4. From a tax list facing p. 23 in Report of Public Treasurer of Statement 
of Taxes, supplement to Laws of North Carolina, 1842-3 (Raleigh, 1843). 

5. Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, pp. 411-12. 

6. Diary of Anne Pritchard, typescript of original in possession of Mrs. 
‘T. L. Harrington of Warren County, p. 8 This 114-page document is a 
delightfully flavored and vivid personal mem cir. 
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village had sprung up. Hacks brought vacationing parties to 
the county seat and beyond to where ornate halls and pavilions, 
surrounded by clusters of cottages, welcomed them at Shocco 
and Jones springs. These two centers were only three miles 
apart, and much visiting went on between them and to nearby 
plantation mansions. Balls, banquets, and parties occurred 
nightly. Carriage parties attended horse races and picnics. 
Tournaments were staged, where young riders with lances tilted 
at dangling rings and the winner could crown the lady of his 
heart as Queen of Love and Beauty. For those who relished it 
there were card games and drinking. A Raleigh newspaper 
proclaimed that at the two resorts one could meet “the elite of 
the State, denuded of its useless and oppressive forms.’ That 
did not mean that the vacationists lacked for entertainment. A 
single season might attract six hundred visitors. 

The year 1841 saw the official opening of Warrenton Female 
College in its long two-storied building. Nelson Z. Graves, 
a native of Vermont and a graduate of Union College in upstate 
New York, was the first principal, and his brother-in-law Julius 
Wilcox was his assistant. Daniel Turner and his wife, the 
daughter of Francis Scott Key, conducted a school for girls at 
their home, Woodley, near Ridgeway.*® 

Visitors to Shocco and Jones springs and loungers in stores 
and on hotel porches heard intriguing gossip. Another thrilling 
story about Shocco Jones had found its way back to Warren 
County; in 1839, said rumor and at least one newspaper, Jones 
had squabbled with a New Yorker named J. Wright Wilson. 
“I know enough of the Southern people to know that they never 
comply with their obligations,” Wilson was reported as saying. 
Jones, the tale continued, fought a duel with Wilson on the edge 
of the Dismal Swamp, killed him at the first fire, and buried him 
in the marshy ground on which he fell. 

Some of Shocco Jones’ acquaintances were impressed enough 
to seek out the supposed duelling ground and to open what 
locked like a grave. They dug up not a human body but the 


7. Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina, p. 118, quoting North Carolina 
Register. 
8. Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, pp. 149-51. 
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bones of a hog.® Before that, Shocco Jones had departed for 
Mississippi, where one acquaintance, at least, was long to re- 
member him for his fascinating and learned conversation and 
his plausible impersonation of a banking commissioner.” 

But there was no doubt about the thrilling adventures of 
Thomas Jefferson Green. ‘That energetic descendant of Joneses 
and Hawkinses had lived in Florida, and, when his wife died, he 
placed his little son with relatives and headed for Texas to join 
Sam Houston’s resistance of Mexican rule. He was a brigadier 
with a Texas invasion force which was captured below the Rio 
Grande. Sharply he scolded the dictator-general Santa Anna 
for cruelty and cowardice and was locked in a prison with stone 
walls ten feet thick. Indomitably he dug his way out, escaped 
in 1843, and managed to reach Vera Cruz and stow away on a 
ship that landed him in New Orleans. As boldly as he had 
blamed his captor Santa Anna, he criticized the formidable 
Houston for not coming to the rescue of the captured expedition. 
He was back in Warren County by 1846, with a second wife, the 
widow of the Boston banker John Ellery.” 

The Mexican War seemed far away to Warren County folk, 
except for the few like Thomas Jefferson Green who had fought 
Santa Anna. Several professional soldiers from Warren served 
in the conflict. Braxton Bragg’s name became a household word 
when General Zack Taylor ordered from him, at Buena Vista: 
“A little more grape, Captain Bragg.”'* Alfred Mordecai, son 
of the founder of Warrenton Female Academy, won promotion 
to major for his efficient ordnance work.'* But back home in 
Warren, many people found more interesting matters than distant 
battles. There was love, for instance. 

Dr. Robert Christian Pritchard, a handsome and courtly 
bachelor, was much admired by bevies of young ladies who 
visited Jones Springs, while vacationing gentlemen found the 


9. Virginia Pilot (Norfolk, Va.), April 7, 1932. . 

10. A. S. Fulkerson, Early Days in Mississippi (Vicksburg, Miss., 1885), 
p. 66-75. 
4 11. Dr. Hawks’ History, pp. 114-16, summarizing many accounts. 

12. Biographical Register of Officers and Cadets, I, 663. Sketches of Old 
Warrenton includes, pp. 272-73, a reminiscence by a fellow-cadet of Bragg. 

13. Biographical Register of Officers and Cadets, I, 299-301, including an 
admiring sketch of Mordecai. 
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doctor adept at cards, a good judge of race horses and fighting 
cocks, and not averse to a friendly glass. He escaped various 
efforts to make a husband out of him until December 27, 1845, 
two days after his thirty-third birthday. 

Dr. Pritchard attended a party on that day, and the family 
of his sponsor, William Green Jones, was present. Jones had 
died that summer, and only recently had his children relaxed 
their mourning to appear in society. The doctor found himself 
looking again and again at Anna Jones, who was sixteen years 
old, slender, dark-haired, and gray-eyed. Later he escorted her 
home and Mrs. Jones invited him to spend the night. The fol- 
lowing day, Dr. Pritchard drew Miss Anna to one side and pro- 
posed marriage. 

“Don’t trifle with me,” she half-snubbed him, and when he 
vowed that he was in earnest, she ran from the room. But on 
New Year’s Day of 1846 he renewed his offer, and she accepted 
him. 

Anna’s mother, her older brothers and sisters, and her many 
aunts and uncles earnestly opposed the match. The lovers sent 
notes to each other by servants and planned to elope, but a 
sudden rain dampened their enthusiasm. Such stubborn insist- 
ence on the wish of their hearts at last dissolved family disap- 
proval, and on June 30, 1846, they were married. The home 
they built stood back of Shocco Chapel, convenient to Methodist 
sermons. Anna Jones Pritchard was from the first a splendid 
wife and, very soon, a splendid mother. She became business- 
like at selling eggs, butter, and fruit, read books, sewed quilts, 
and was active in church affairs. What very few of her friends 
and relatives knew was that she kept a journal and built it into a 
revealing memoir of her own life and the life of Warren County 
as she saw it.” 

Public schools became a fact in the county and elsewhere in 
the State by 1846, but Mrs. Allen’s school closed in Warrenton 
—partly because of the sharp anti-slavery pronouncements of 
her former assistant, Mary Cheney, still remembered a decade 
after she had left Warren County as the bride of Horace 

14. Diary of Anna Pritchard, pp. 9-11. 
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Greeley.” At Warrenton Female College, too, the abolitionist 
leanings of Principal Nelson Graves so distressed the board of 
trustees that in 1847 they replaced him with Daniel Turner, 
soldier, Congressman, and the popular son of a distinguished 
Warren family. The school grew at once, even though Graves 
founded in 1848 a rival school, which he called the Warrenton 
Female Collegiate Institute.” 

The politely reared folk of Warren County took a true in- 
terest in literature. The household of Dr. Pritchard probably 
was representative. According to Anna Pritchard’s records, her 
husband subscribed to the London Review, the Edinburgh Re- 
view and Blackwood’s Magazine from England, as well as to the 
Southern Planter, the American Farmer, the South Carolinian, 
the Petersburg Intelligencer, and the Medical Examiner. Anna 
“read more or less in all of them,” and was also devoted to the 
Methodist Quarterly Review. The annual cost of these periodi- 
cals was $20.75, which the Pritchards considered money well 
spent. From Anna’s sister Betty they regularly borrowed 
Harper’s Monthly and the Family Friend. 

Anna wrote down her impressions of more than a hundred 
books she read, most of them in the Pritchard family library. 
At least twenty were religious books. Law’s Serious Call to a 
Holy Life was “one of the most excellent books I ever read,” 
John Wesley’s Sermons “the best sermons I ever read,” and 
Wesley’s Journal “interesting and astonishing,” though another 
volume of sermons by Benson seemed “dull.” 

She read all of Sir Walter Scott, Emily Bronte’s Wuthering 
Heights, and David Copperfield, Oliver Twist, and Pickwick 
Papers by Dickens, as well as fully fifty other novels. Of these 
she actively disliked Bulwer-Lytton’s Ernest Maltravers, which 
in her judgment “should be burned.” She varied this more serious 
fare with works of humor like Paul Pry’s Comic Sketches and 
Augustus Baldwin Longstreet’s Georgia Scenes (“very funny”). 
She read also a book on astronomy, the first two volumes of 
Macaulay’s History of England, a study of the Mexican War, 
and biographies including those of Patrick Henry, John Calvin, 
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and Lola Montez. For poetry she read Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
the works of Homer, Shakespeare’s plays, and Pope, Coleridge, 
Keats, Byron, and Burns. “None of these last,” she pronounced, 
“should be read until the character & principles of the reader are 
formed. They are too seductive for young people.” And, of 
another poet: “Shelley’s poems are atheistical & utterly devoid 
of morals.... I hope that my children will never read his writ- 
ings. They are hideous, horrible, detestable. Everything that 
is vile.” 

Harriet Beecher Stowe’s explosive Uncle Tom’s Cabin came 
to Warren County, and Anna Pritchard set down a most ac- 
curate judgment: “It is very evident that she was entirely ignorant 
of southern manners & life.” But Southern Life, a South Caro- 
lina attempt to answer Mrs. Stowe, she dismissed as “a very 
silly book indeed.”*" 

Many other Warren County men and women read widely, and 
books were eagerly borrowed by one household from another. 
As for the young Pritchard children who must be protected from 
the evil influences of Byron, Burns, and Shelley, they frequently 
received books of their own as Christmas and birthday presents. 

On August 8, 1848, Warren County delighted to honor a 
native hero, Captain Braxton Bragg of the United States Artil- 
lery. A reception and dinner was held at the beautiful home of 
John W. White near Warrenton called Telegraph Spring because 
of an ingenious arrangement of wires and pulleys that fetched 
water to the house. Literally thousands assembled to hear an 
address by Dr. Pritchard and the response of Bragg and to wit- 
ness the presentation of a sword of honor. Bragg was under- 
stood to confess that General Taylor, at that historic moment 
during the battle of Buena Vista, did not order a little more 
grape but growled instead: “Give ’em hell, Captain Bragg, give 
‘em hell!” There was a ball in Warrenton afterward, and the 
name of the spring was changed to Buena Vista Spring. The 
echo of brave deeds rang pleasantly in Warren County ears. If 
those Yankees up North kept babbling about abolition and the 
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curtailment of States’ right, they might taste grapeshot, and hell 
too.*® 

But more immediately inspiring of action was the news of 
gold discovered in California. In 1849, some thirty Warren 
County men gathered for the trip overland to the treasure fields. 
Dr. Philip C. Pope was their leader. Thomas Jefferson Green 
would go, too. But Harry Tom Haithcock, peerless hunter of 
the Shocco thickets, shook his head as he heard Dr. Pope urge 
that each man take, in addition to rifle, bowie knife, and buck- 
skin garments, the sum of $50 in gold. 

“That lets me out,” drawled Haithcock. “If I had fifty 
dollars in gold, old Warren would be good enough for me.” 
And the expedition left without him. Some of its members were 
never heard of again.” 

The 1850 census credited Warren County with 13,912 in- 
habitants, 4,601 of them white, 444 free colored, and 8,867 
slaves. The town of Warrenton had shown considerable growth 
under near-boom conditions with a population of 1,242 free 
and slave. 

In the county were twelve schools with a total of thirty-four 
teachers and 1,001 pupils, including two free colored children, 
but 509 white adults were illiterate. Churches numbered twenty- 
one; Methodist churches were most numerous, twelve in all. 
There were six Baptist churches including the fine new one in 
Warrenton, and two Christian and one Episcopal. Venerable 
William Askew had died, but eight Negro slaves were recorded 
as upwards of a century old.” 

The last Hawkins to serve in the Assembly had left office in 
1849—A. B. Hawkins, kinsmen of whom had appeared in 
forty-five out of sixty-eight assemblies. But Weldon Edwards, 
protege of Nathaniel Macon, was State Senator, and in the House 
of Commons sat two others of familiar Warren County surname, 
Francis A. Thornton and William Eaton, Jr. Matt Ransom, 
a forcefully brilliant young lawyer who descended from Edward 
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Jones and Abigail Sugan, had been North Carolina’s attorney- 
general since 1848, his twenty-second year.” 

The people were prosperous. Warren County’s 100,247 
acres of cultivated farm lands were valued at $1,274,103, ex- 
clusive of improvements and equipment. The county produced 
2,430,730 pounds of tobacco in 1850, and 349,502 bushels of 
corn. The Raleigh and Gaston Railroad, after a first decade 
of somewhat precarious existence, was a thriving enterprise, and 
from the depot at Ridgeway a fine road led to Warrenton.*? A 
large omnibus drawn by six horses met the trains and brought 
travelers to the county seat.”* 

The old court house was replaced in 1853 by a finely pro- 
portioned Georgian building of brick and stone, two stories high 
with four columns across the front of its broad porch. The 
whipping post, outlawed by constitutional amendment, had 
vanished, but a new jail was built of wood.” 

Private business continued to expand. In the old school 
building of the Falkeners, built from timbers of the ancient 
Bute County court house, John R. Johnston made fine boots and 
shoes. David Parish operated a daguerrotype studio near at 
hand. William H. Bobbitt and John M. Price built carriages, 
buggies, and wagons. The Masonic Lodge erected a three-story 
building with the prosperous furniture factory of Samuel Mills 
on the ground floor and lodge rooms above. Next to this stood 
the livery stable of William R. Phillips, which operated the 
omnibus service to the railroad station and south of Warrenton 
to the resorts at the springs. 

Various happy inspirations occurred to Warren’s citizens. 
The Thespian Corps was organized to play light farces and 
heavier dramas, and some of its older members must have re- 
called the amateur theatricals staged long ago for the benefit of 
the new-founded Warrenton Male Academy. Its theater was 
Thespian Hall on the second floor of the Perkinson Drug Store. 
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Where the old jail had stood was built the store of Turnbull and 
Stallings, which by the middle of the decade was purchased by 
J. I. Eades and made into a restaurant, tavern, and billiard parlor. 
Its cuisine became famous throughout the South. Several dash- 
ing individuals were attracted by the gay crowds at the springs, 
among them Mr. “Judy” Flannagan, a professional gambler 
who reaped profits at faro and poker with the best players of 
Warren.”° 

Lest only such raffish skills prevail in Warren County, Mrs. 
John Goodrum had willed $4,000 to the Presbyterians of the 
region for the building of a new church. She died in 1855, and 
the church was built of brick over the graves of her husband and 
herself.?” , 

No Warren County man sat in the Congress of the United 
States, but Thomas Bragg, who had moved to Northampton 
County, was elected governor of North Carolina in 1855. The 
rich enjoyed themselves at the springs and in the great parlors 
and ballrooms of country mansions. Those of lesser fortune 
felt that they had reason for pleasure and assurance. 

Warren County seemed the true center of culture, fortune,. 
and happiness, and its people knew no foreboding of war, agony, 
and disaster. 


IN THOSE DAYS: 
June 30, 1846 


. .. As soon as the family saw that we were determined to 
marry they gave their consent. We appointed the 30th of June. 
and on that day in 1846 two devoted hearts were united. Mr. 
Willoughby Hudgins married us. He was a favorite of Pa’s & 
preached his funeral. We had a very small company—neither 
of us cared for company. I do not believe that two fonder 
hearts were ever joined. I felt as happy as earth could make me. 
I wore a swiss muslin, trimmed with two flounces & narrow lace. 
I had a cape jissamine bud in my hair—which was sent me from 
Warrenton by Miss Rebecca Spruill, & I planted it the fourth of 
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July—it is now a large, flourishing bush, full of buds & flowers. 
We went over to Sulphur Jones’ Springs, owned by our cousin 
Wm. D. Jones, the 3rd of July and remained there until the first 
of november. Dr. Pritchard had boarded at Sulphur ever since 
his arrival in the neighborhood; we felt very much at home there. 
Dr. Pritchard did not want to leave, but I was anxious to be with 
Ma & the family... . 


—MRS. ANNA PRITCHARD, an unpublished autobiography. 


11. 


Just Before the Battle 


CHARLES EZELL, principal of the Warrenton Male Academy, 
had resigned and opened a school of his own next door. He 
was succeeded in his old position by the Reverend Milton S. 
Frost of Fayetteville, and both academies were well patronized. 
Students frequently traded fisticuffs in the vacant lot between 
the buildings. Ezell also founded a newspaper, the News, pub- 
lished every Tuesday and Friday, to succeed the collapsed Re- 
porter.* 

At the Warrenton Male Academy, Frost was followed by 
William H. McGhee, a Virginian, and McGhee by John Calhoun 
Franklin Bennett, a South Carolinian. In 1856 Daniel Turner 
departed from the headship of the Warrenton Female College to 
supervise the building of public works at the Mare Island Navy 
Yard on the California coast and was replaced briefly by Thomas 
Campbell, then by a Mr. Christian, and finally, in 1857, by 
Edwin E. Parham.’ 

These were Southern principals, though a number of subordi- 
nate teachers still came from the North. Nelson Graves con- 
tinued as head of the Female Collegiate Institute until 1858, 
when he moved to Arkansas, leaving his brother-in-law Julius 
Wilcox in his place. Mrs. Virginia Macon Maxwell, a kins- 
woman of Nathaniel Macon, taught a grammar school, enforc- 
ing discipline with a ready rod.* Up at Ridgeway, more and 
more of a community around the railroad depot, another male 
academy came into being at Woodlawn under a Professor Bass.* 
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The road between Ridgeway and Warrenton was faced with clay, 
and the omnibus was operated by O. P. Shell, who gave up a 
thriving restaurant business to drive the six horses. 

Enough medical men were active in Warren County to form 
cliques and to speak disparagingly of each others’ characters 
and skills. In 1856 Dr. Frank Tatum, a young dentist, drove 
with a lady to a picnic and found the carriage of Dr. James 
Alston barring the way. He yelled to the Negro servant who 
held the lines, ordering him to turn out of the road. When the 
Negro refused, Dr. Tatum assailed him with a buggy whip. 

Dr. Alston appeared, sprang upon Tatum, and struck him. 
The two were dragged apart by friends, but the entire county 
seemed to take sides and angrily debated the rights and wrongs 
of the squabble. One Dr. Gregory, lately arrived from Rich- 
mond, upheld Alston. A lady thereupon told him that Dr. 
William T. Howard, a popular young physician who had gone 
into partnership with Dr. Pritchard, had said that he, Gregory, 
had been forced to leave Richmond because of a scandal. 

At once Dr. Gregory sent Howard a challenge to a duel. 
Dr. Howard was a thoughtful young man, not in the best of 
health and lately married to the lovely widow Mrs. Lucy Fitts. 
He replied, without heat, that he considered it beneath him to 
fight anyone with so unsavory a reputation as Dr. Gregory’s. 
Within brief days, Dr. Gregory’s brother-in-law Dr. Taylor 
stormed down from Richmond to challenge Howard and, when 
his challenge was declined in turn, plastered the fences and 
trees of the county seat with placards denouncing Dr. Howard as 
a slanderer and a poltroon. 

Many citizens were grieved that Dr. Howard submitted 
tamely to these accusations but reminded each other that, how- 
ever he lacked enthusiasm for the field of honor, he was perhaps 
the best physician in that part of North Carolina—he had fewer 
mounds to his credit, they agreed, than Gregory, Alston, or 
any other local colleague.° 

Christmas of 1856 was happily celebrated, as usual, by 
religious observances, fireworks, family parties and dinners, and 
general good will. But with the New Year came cold weather, 
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which by mid-January became a snowstorm terrible beyond the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant. Anna Pritchard wrote, with 
characteristic vivid detail, her impressions of an experience which 
was generally the experience of the whole county: 


Saturday January 17th, about the middle of the day, large flakes 
of snow fell, for a few minutes. It then brightened up. After sun- 
down the night set in windy & dark as pitch. The wind howled, 
mourned, whistled and sighed;—at 10 o’clock the snow commenced 
falling—or rather pouring down & continued all night & all day 
sunday without ceasing. It was an awful night, the wind was fearful, 
the cold was biting. The snow was driven in every direction. Water 
on our mantel in a very warm chamber was solid ice. eggs near the 
fire were frozen & bursted. Sunday. The snow fell, in blinding 
clouds, all day. The wind was, if possible, worse than during the 
night,—it bursted open the shutters, & drove in the snow through 
crevices, too small for rain. At the bottom & the top & the joints, of 
every door & window, the snow poured in, & in the direction from 
which the wind blowed, the snow under every door & window was 
several inches deep. In one of our upstairs rooms, there were three 
panes of glass broken from one window, & although the shutters 
were tightly closed & there was a heavy curtain hanging up the 
whole room was covered with snow. During sunday night the snow 
ceased falling, but monday was just as bad a day as sunday, the 
wind had not abated in the least, & the snow was so dry it blew 
about in clouds, absolutely blinding. Travelling was out of the 
question, in many places the snow was 8 & ten feet deep, in other 
places there was none; the average depth was 2 feet—at the lowest 
calculation. The weather was the coldest ever known in the south, 
we kept constant fire in our room, & our breath would freese to the 
covering. People who attempted to walk, would fall every two or 
three minutes. The snow from our kitchen door, had to have a ditch 
cut in it for a pass way. Tuesday morning, a pitcher of water, that 
sat over the fire all night, (& which was closely covered) was a 
solid cake of ice. Wednesday night, the wind arose about eleven 
o’clock & an inch of snow fell during the night. Last winter, the 
weather was said to be the coldest that there had been in 20 years, 
& the thermometer was 20 degrees colder than last winter. The 
newspapers were filled with the records of suffering & death from 
freezing and want of wood. This snowstorm was general, throughout 
our whole country; & for many days the thermometer was 10 degrees 
below zero. There were no mails brought, for about two weeks. 
Milk kept in the corner by a steady fire, was solid lumps of ice. 
A week after the snow, not a particle of thaw. We put the ink- 
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stand on the hearth, & sat by the fire to write; & as we took out the 
ink on the pen, it froze... . 


It was past the first of February before people ventured con- 
fidently from their homes, and the snowdrifts lay on the ground 
until past the middle of March.*® 

But by the next summer these shivery matters seemed far 
away. Again Shocco and Jones springs welcomed crowds of 
visitors. In early September of 1857, a Raleigh newspaper man 
described his visit with enthusiastic admiration: “We have seldom 
seen a more handsome or a more brilliant display of female 
beauty than we looked upon in the ball room at Shocco on 
Saturday and Monday evenings. The young men were of course 
gallant and attentive to the fair, and some of them were positively 
handsome.” Crinoline skirts and low-necked bodices made the 
girls lovely, and many a sidewhiskered, ruffle-shirted cavalier 
found that he had lost his heart.‘ 

Yet a conscious dislike of the North and its philosophies and 
culture kept growing. Hinton Rowan Helper’s anti-slavery tract 
The Impending Crisis had been published in 1857, and was far 
more hated and scorned in North Carolina than Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. Warren County gloried in the fierce pronouncements of 
Southern leaders, not least of whom was Weldon Edwards, 
powerful in the State Senate. 

When President James Buchanan visited North Carolina in 
the summer of 1859, Edwards boarded the train in Virginia to 
greet Buchanan as an old friend, accompanied him to Raleigh 
where the President spoke, then brought him back for a visit 
at Poplar Mount, the Edwards’ plantation north of Ridgeway. 
The house and yard were full of Warren’s leading Democrats, 
come to greet Buchanan. The President hoped for preservation 
of the Union, but Edwards publicly expressed his belief that “tu- 
mult and peril” waited in the near future.* 

Apprehension and excitement over slavery and states’ rights 
were strong in Warren County when, in September of 1859, 
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Miss Maria Florilla Flint, a young teacher from Lima Seminary 
in upstate New York, arrived. She had been engaged to teach 
music, French, German, and English at the Warrenton Female 
College. Not at all prepared to like the South and fully equip- 
ped in advance with prejudices against all its ways, she was a 
sharp-eyed observer and a sharp-tongued critic as well. 

That autumn, young John E. Dugger had returned from 
his studies at the University of North Carolina and was elected 
principal of the Warrenton Male Academy. He bought a great 
bronze bell to hang to the branches of a great oak tree in the 
academy’s front yard, and resoundingly this wakened students 
in the morning, summoned them to meals and classes, and sig- 
nalled the hour to go to their rooms. It could be heard all the 
way to the Warrenton Female College, where Maria Flint had 
arrived in time for the fall term. 

Even before she reached Warrenton, this apostle of York 
State culture was scornful of the train that brought her to Warren 
Plains where the depot was, also of the rutted road over which 
she travelled to the college in O. P. Shell’s hack. Her room on 
the second floor of the main building “seemed mostly furnished 
with stove pipe, as it ran straight up, then at a right angle to 
the side, and by another turn to the chimney in the corner.” 
The immediate cordial welcome extended by Parham and his 
lovely auburn-haired wife struck Maria Flint as “a novelty,” 
which she did not particularize as pleasant. And she seems to 
have been slightly afraid of Aunt Emmeline, the huge sepia- 
colored cook, who hugged her crushingly on first encounter. 

Others of Warren County’s families offered hospitality to the 
Northern teacher but without greatly pleasing her. Mrs. Mary K. 
Williams, whose daughter had married the brother of President 
James K. Polk and whose granddaughters attended classes 
taught by Miss Flint, invited the teacher to dinner. The guest 
absorbed Southern delicacies but not, it is evident, Southern 
manners. Later she disparaged various things she could not 
understand, including the separate kitchen behind the house. 
“Yet,” she added grudgingly, “if there were any homes more 
elegantly furnished or arranged in Warrenton, I did not know of 
them.” 
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When at Esmeralda, home of Thomas Jefferson Green, the 
New York teacher was similarly critical of the appointments, 
including a wooden trough that brought spring water to the 
house “where the silver plated fixtures contrasted strongly with 
the soot-streaked walls.” Into her account, Maria Flint wrote 
spiteful gossip about Green and his brilliant son Wharton.® 

The John Brown Raid at Harpers Ferry dismayed Warren 
County slaveholders, and sons of the county’s best families 
flocked to join the Warren Rifles under Captain T. L. Jones, and 
the Warren Guard under Captain Ben C. Wade. A mounted 
company was organized in the southern part of the county.’ 
Military enthusiasm, as Miss Flint became aware, was “at a 
white heat,” and equally intense was political feeling. 

Warren County was strongly pro-slavery and Democratic. 
In July Senator Joseph H. Lane, candidate for vice-president 
on the ticket with John C. Breckenridge, visited the Brownlow 
Hotel and was given a reception in the flag-draped ballroom. 
Thomas A. Montgomery, mayor of Warrenton, introduced him 
to leading citizens. Miss Flint was there, but thought that the 
guest of honor was James H. Lane, the militant abolitionist from 
Kansas. “He was rather tall,” she remembered, “dressed in an 
Army blue [close]fitting suit without decorations; with a pom- 
pous air and a nervous habit of playing with his watch which 
was distinctly amusing. His crucifixion of English Grammar 
was something terrific. His certainty of election was absolute. 
Much of the North would refuse to vote for a ‘Black Republican’; 
old Democracy would stand by the South.”” 

Lane was badly mistaken. Warren County did vote over- 
whelmingly for Breckenridge. By narrower margins, Brecken- 
ridge carried Northampton and Halifax counties to eastward, 
while, at the west, Granville County voted for John Bell and the 
equivocal platform written for him by ex-Whigs. The State of 
North Carolina went for Breckenridge, but a majority of the 
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other states went for Abraham Lincoln, Unionism, and the 
gospel of anti-slavery. 

On December 20, South Carolina seceded. Again fire- 
crackers boomed in a Warren County Christmas, and slaves had 
a week-long holiday, which Miss Flint belittled: “. . . they were 
granted tolerations and exemptions strictly guarded against at 
other times.” New Year’s Day of 1861 dawned with portents 
of disaster, and from other Southern states rang out the eloquent 
announcements of secession. 

North Carolinians voted not to hold a secession convention, 
but Warren County wanted to secede. After the election of 
Lincoln was announced, Weldon Edwards had said that the 
South’s only salvation was in departure from the Union. On 
February 4, the day that six seceded states formed the Con- 
federacy at Montgomery, Alabama, Matt Ransom was one 
of a North Carolina delegation at the new capital, seeking ad- 
justment of “all the difficulties that distract the country . . . for 
our common peace, honor and safety.” 

Peace, honor, and safety were all in peril as spring came 
along, and most of Warren’s men and women felt that these 
things lay most securely with the Confederacy. Word came 
from Montgomery that the new nation wanted a new flag. 
Orren Randolph Smith, who had gone from Warren County to 
the Mexican War with Company H of the First North Carolina 
Volunteers, felt that he might oblige and, with the help of Miss 
Becky Murphy of Louisburg, designed a banner with two broad 
horizontal bars of red enclosing a third of white, and seven stars 
in a blue field to represent the first seven seceding states. It was 
adopted by the Confederate Congress, and the Stars and Bars 
flew over the capitol at Montgomery and in the camps that sprang 
up all through the Deep South for enlistment of soldiers.*® 

Still North Carolina strove to remain in the Union. It took 
the bombardment of Fort Sumter and Lincoln’s call for 75,000 
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troops to force seceded states to return, to make North Carolina 
withdraw. On April 17, Governor John W. Ellis called for a 
secession convention. On the same day, he ordered the Warren 
Rifles to Fort Macon, a rampart named for Warren County’s 
greatest son and lately occupied by Beaufort County militia. The 
Guard was directed to go to the hastily organized camp of 
instruction at Raleigh. 

On the night of April 18, a mass meeting of Warren County’s 
citizens subscribed $4,000 for the equipment and support of their 
departing volunteers. Two days later a solemn sunrise service at 
Emmanuel Episcopal Church started the two companies off to 
the field. Drums rolled to drown out the tolling of the church 
bell, and little boys cheered while mothers wept to see the com- 
panies march away for the depot north of town. 

Fired by these glittering examples, more volunteers offered 
themselves and formed new companies. On April 26, a total of 
153 young men enlisted at Exchange, called themselves a com- 
pany, and elected R. D. Paschall their captain.** 

Not all of Warren County’s hotheads waited to don gray uni- 
forms before they began violent action. A mob of the county’s 
roughest and loudest young men gathered to express their dis- 
pleasure that an aged Pennsylvania jeweler named King had 
taught his Negro janitor John Hyman to read and write. The 
throng rushed into King’s store, threatened the jeweler and his 
wife, and began to plunder the showcases. 

Young John Thomas Cook, hearing the noise, shoved his way 
into the store and fairly hurled the mob’s ringleader into the 
street. Several others came to Cook’s assistance and drove the 
rest of the mob away, but Mr. and Mrs. King were caught on 
the sidewalk outside, hustled to Ridgeway, and put upon a north- 
bound train with a warning never to come back. If Cook was 
blamed for his interference, he did not remain long in Warren 
County to listen. He joined Captain Wade’s Warren Guard, 
rose to the post of sergeant major in the Twelfth North Carolina 
Infantry, and distinguished himself in one bloody battle after 
another. John Dugger, too, had resigned as principal of the 
Warrenton Male Academy to go to war with the Guard. The 


14. Twitty, Confederate History of Warren County, p. 5. 
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record does not say how many of the mob that terrorized King 
were so ready to enlist and fight.” 

Up near Ridgeway and the railroad, a training camp had 
sprung up before the end of April. W. H. Cheek, attorney 
from the Shocco district, was captain of the mounted company 
and led them to that camp to become Company E of the First 
North Carolina Cavalry under command of his neighbor, Robert 
Ransom. Matt Ransom was a lieutenant colonel. So was 
Wharton Green, commanding the independent Second North 
Carolina Battalion. Into the ranks went young men with historic 
Warren names—Macons, Hawkinses, Joneses, Dukes, Cooks, 
Alstons, Johnsons, and many others. Maria Florilla Flint fled 
home to New York. | 

The camp at Ridgeway was named Camp Beauregard, for 
the glamorous general who had bombarded Fort Sumter into 
surrender. Both the First North Carolina State Troops and the 
First North Carolina Cavalry trained there with soldiers from 
all over the State. These found the campsite beautiful with 
groves and springs, and the people of the surrounding country 
hospitable. A world of tents sprang up, and bugles were melodi- 
ous at dawn and under the stars at night. Fathers and mothers, 
sisters and brothers, bright-eyed young wives and pretty sweet- 
hearts packed picnic baskets and thronged to Camp Beauregard 
to visit their soldiers and watch the drill of infantry and cavalry."® 

The North Carolina Secession Convention met at Raleigh 
on May 20. Weldon Edwards and Francis Thornton were the 
delegates from Warren, and Edwards was promptly elected to 
preside over the convention. “I have but a few years left me,” 
he opened the session, “but so help me God they shall be spent 
in the cause of the rights of the whole South.”** 

North Carolina was voted out of the Union that same day. 


15. Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, pp. 88-89. 

16. Twitty, Confederate History of Warren County, pp. 11-12. Mrs. 
Twitty provided a hand-drawn map to establish location of Camp Beauregard, 
also information gathered in former years by her mother, Mrs. J. B. 
Massenburg. 

17. Joseph Carlyle Sitterson, The Secession Movement in North Carolina 
(“Joseph Sprunt Historical Studies,” Vol. XXIII, No. 2 [Chapel Hill, 1939]), 
pa220; 
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This was prompt action, but none too prompt for the way things 
were moving. 

Already some twenty regiments had been mustered. From 
Warren, six companies were in service and more forming. Com- 
panies D and F of the Eighth North Carolina Infantry, Com- 
panies C, K, and F of the Twelfth, and Company E in the First 
North Carolina Cavalry, all were Warren County soldiers. 
These were eager to come to grips with the Yankees, but Yankees 
seemed far away. 

Thomas Crossan provided Warren County with a glimpse 
of a foeman that first war summer. 

Crossan was a Pennsylvanian and an officer of the United 
States Navy, who in 1854 had resigned his commission to marry 
Rebecca Brehon, youngest daughter of the pioneer doctor, James 
Gloucester Brehon. At the coming of war, he became captain 
of a Confederate vessel that operated off the North Carolina 
coast. Late in June it took back a Confederate merchant brig 
that the Federals had captured, and commander of the prize crew 
was Lieutenant Albert Kautz, who had been Crossan’s messmate 
in years of peace. 

Captor and captive shook hands affectionately, and Crossan, 
who had been given a week’s leave, brought Kautz home with 
him. They traveled together in the train to Ridgeway, were 
met by Crossan’s private carriage, and swapped yarns on the 
front porch of the family mansion, while tall, blonde Rebecca 
Crossan supervised the preparation of banquet-like meals. When 
Crossan returned to service, Kautz spent most of the summer as 
a paroled prisoner in a cottage at Jones Springs, playing at 
bowls with the vacationing gentlemen and at whist with the 
ladies. Soldiers from Camp Beauregard made expeditions to 
look at him and expressed surprise and perhaps disappointment 
when they found him to look and act like a Southern gentleman." 

Kautz was taken to Richmond in August, but more Yankees, 
and those hardly so cordial, were seeking to land on the coast. 
The early spring saw more recruiting in Warren County with one 
company going into the Thirtieth North Carolina, another into 


18.See Kautz’s account of this adventure in Harper's Weekly, Feb. 12, 
1898. 
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the Forty-third, and another into the Forty-sixth. When the 
militia mustered that spring, it developed that of Warren County’s 
1,017 white males between the ages of eighteen and fifty, a total 
of 486 were in uniform, 150 more in process of organizing as 
companies, and ninety-five exempted. The other 286 voiced an 
enthusiastic relish for service. 

Then came the sudden return of major conflict around Rich- 
mond—the bloody Seven Days. Baleful lists of dead and 
wounded arrived in Warren County.” 


IN THOSE DAYS: 
April 30, 1861 


... Think not because I have not written to you all before 
now or because I have been so negligent that I have forgotten 
you all not so not a day passes away in this confused Camp but 
what I think of you all.... 

We are all situationed upon a butiful hill as nice a place as 
you ever saw and Blessed with as good water as yours and I 
think better nice springs and any quanty of them This is a 
Welthy country and a great place for accomodation The People 
are generaly welthy and the grate portion of them Seem willing 
to accomodate us as far as they are able they frequently Send us 
Vegitables fruit and furnish us with any quantity of nice wheat 
Straw to lay on.... 

Nuse came here to say that our Southern Shores is likely to 
be invaded, or rather the Estern ones and Capt Ruffin Says he 
is going to try and carry his Company there in a few days if Col. 
Ransom will consent... . 

Our boys is enjoying themselves tolerable well until today 
Col Ransom said yesterday that no more furloughs would be 
granted from the camp upon no excuse whatever until just before 
we Start for Battle And this I think this has disatisfied many 
So you may not look fore me tell you all sea me for I cannot 
tell when I can sea you all again.... 


19. These casualties are listed in Mrs. J. B. Massenburg’s painstakingly 
complied Roster of Confederate Veterans, Warren County, North Carolina, 
published in mimeographed form by the Warren County Chapter, United 
Daughters of the Confederacy. 
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Very frequently ladys come here from diferent parts of the 
State to sea us and to here the butiful Music in our Camp The 
most butiful Sigt I ever Saw is here to Sea the many Glittering 
lights under our white tents at night and to here the Sounds of 
our Bugles rising among the trees in the Silent woods around... . 

There is know Nine Hundred or a thousand men in camp 
and one Regiment is completed asto the number But they are 
not all equipt My lesure moments are nearly expired and I 
must close... . 


—Private W. P. McCullin of the First North Carolina 
Cavalry to Miss Bettie A. Kornegay of Wayne 
County, written at Camp Beauregard (original in 
Southern Historical Collection, University of North 
Carolina) 


12. 


The ‘Tragic Years 


VIOLENT DEATH had been no stranger to the Warren County 
region from the days when the Tuscarora massacred the first 
settlers; but when Robert E. Lee drove George McClellan back 
from the gates of Richmond in June of 1862, part of victory’s 
gory price was paid by many brave young men from Warren 
County. 

In the Twelfth North Carolina alone, those Warren County 
soldiers who died in the Seven Days battles included J. D. Ad- 
cock, W. M. Balthrop, James G. Collins, William Darrell, Wil- 
liam Ellington, George W. Fleming, William P. Green, Thomas 
J. Harper, Thomas T. Regan, James H. Sherrin, T. E. Stanback, 
James H. Street, P. A. Tinsdale, W. R. Watkins, Allen Turner, 
Leonidas Bartlett, Thomas Cheek, William Egerton, Thomas 
Goodwin, James W. Jones, Sterling Pitchford, William D. Wom- 
ble, and Joseph Ward. Many more were wounded and some 
of these, too, died. It was a staggering blow to dozens of great 
homes and small. 

Warren County made itself stand up under that blow. Others 
volunteered to fight where their neighbors had fallen. Orren 
Randolph Smith, mature veteran of the Mexican War and de- 
signer of the Stars and Bars, enlisted in the Second Battalion. 
Walter Montgomery, sixteen years old and small for his age but 
with heart enough for a giant, joined the Warren Guard in the 
Twelfth Regiment. Dr. William T. Howard settled for all time 
the question of whether he would face angry bullets by joining 
a regiment of troops in his native Virginia. His colleague Dr. 
R. S. F. Peete became surgeon of the badly punished Twelfth 
Regiment. Other doctors to leave their Warren County practices 
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for the army were B. A. Cheek, Simon T. Green, and C. A. 
Thomas. Lawyers, too, donned uniforms—William H. Cheek, 
A. Jenkins, Nathaniel McLean, and Charles and Peter Spruill. 
A high government honor went to Thomas Bragg, who had gone 
to Alabama; he was appointed attorney-general of the Con- 
federate States of America.* 

The county was rich in pork, beef, mutton, grain, and fruit, 
and famine did not threaten in 1862, but luxuries were becoming 
scarce. 

Coffee was one of the first comforts to vanish. Planters and 
farmers developed their own substitutes of dried sweet potatoes, 
okra seed, ground parched corn, and toasted acorns. Sassafras 
root and sage and mint leaves replaced tea, not very successfully. 
Instead of sugar, sorghum molasses sweetened these brews, as 
well as pies, puddings, and cakes. “We were never hungry,” 
a Warren County girl was to write in later years, “but you could 
not buy anything you did not make at home.”? 

Among the things to be made at home was clothing. Warren 
County’s wool and cotton, always sold raw to Northern mills in 
past years, had no market and no factory. The wives and 
daughters of farmers learned to soak cotton lint in a solution of 
homemade soap, then to card it by hand, spin it by hand, and 
finally to weave it into cloth by hand. Dyes, too, were improvised 
out of materials there in the county. For black, walnut hulls or 
sumack sufficed; for blue, home-grown indigo; and white oak, 
set with alum, produced a gray tint for the cloth which women 
cut and sewed into uniforms for their soldiers. Wheat straw 
had to be carefully sorted for plaiting into hats, and a Mrs. 
Thrower of Ridgeway proved gratifyingly ingenious in making 
straw hats and bonnets worth parading at parties. Everyone 
wore home-cobbled shoes, sometimes soled with wood. 

Yet the people remained resolutely cheerful. Dark-skinned 
family servants proved themselves loyal and industrious with 
the masters away in the army. The old men and boys drilled 
as home guards. The women and girls toiled at scores of new 


1. Roster of Confederate Veterans, Warren County, lists, passim, the men 
killed during the Seven Days and shows ranks attained by others. 

2. Elizabeth H. Hawks, A Distant Field, mimeographed reminiscences, 
p. 45. 
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tasks, and to lighten their labors sang a variety of songs—The 
Bright Sunny South, The Homespun Dress, and that lively chal- 
lenge to all the world, Dixie. 

John White, the Scotch-born merchant, debonair, sanely 
wise, and brave, was appointed by Governor Zebulon Vance as 
North Carolina’s commissioner to England. White reached 
London by November of 1862 and managed to sell a great sheaf 
of cotton bonds, each of which guaranteed the purchaser a 
specified number of bales of cotton to be delivered to blockade 
runners at North Carolina ports. White’s old friend and neighbor 
Captain Crossan commanded the intrepid blockade runner Ad- 
Vance, which brought back the supplies White bought abroad. 
The commissioner raised more than $300,000 by sale of bonds 
and by the contributions of Southern sympathizers in Great 
Britain, and with these funds purchased shiploads of shoes, socks, 
jackets, shirts, trousers, munitions, medicines, and other equip- 
ment for the troops of North Carolina. His efforts were largely 
responsible for the fact that North Carolina’s regiments were 
better supplied throughout the war than those of any other state 
in the Confederacy.* 

Even so, uniforms remained scarce at the front. Sewing 
circles were busy at the county seat and on the farms as mothers, 
sisters, wives, and sweethearts made coats, trousers, shirts, and 
knitted socks and did not falter at attempting caps and haver- 
sacks. They wrote to their soldiers, too, often using pokeberry 
juice for ink on whatever scraps of paper they could find, trying 
always to be happy and inspiring. Representative of such let- 
ters were those written by Mrs. Rebecca Pitchford Davis of 
Fishing Creek to her sons in the army. “If ever was a time when 
all should watch and pray, that time is now,” she piously ex- 
horted her son Burwell, and then teased him: “I wonder if you 
ever sleep now-a-days, or rather nights, you could scarcely sleep 
with a noise in your house. How do you manage with so many 
men around you?” Then, sadly: “The watermelons are coming 


B71 DIds 0am: 

4.John White’s career as the South’s commissioner abroad has been 
praised many times. For gathered facts and figures, see Walter L. Clark, ed., 
Histories of the Several Regiments and Battalions from North Carolina in 
the Great War (Raleigh, 1901), I, 17, 30-34, 359-63. 
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on fine, I believe, and will soon be on hand, but who is to eat 
them?”® 

If some Warren County soldiers had died in action, others 
who survived won honor and reputation. Robert Ransom was 
a brigadier general, facing the bluecoated invaders on the coast. 
A similar promotion went to his fierce-eyed brother Matt, who 
had been twice wounded during the Seven Days. Captain Ben 
Wade of the Warren Guard became colonel of the Twelfth 
Regiment, with Captain Thomas L. Jones of the Warren Rifles 
promoted to be his major. Walter Montgomery, at seventeen, 
was sergeant of Company F. Highest in rank of all Warren 
County’s native sons was Braxton Bragg, a full general of the 
Confederate army since April of 1862. 

By late summer of that year, the army Bragg commanded 
was threatening the Federal garrison of Louisville, Kentucky, on 
the Ohio River. Closer to home, the Army of Northern Virginia 
whipped the Federals again at Second Manassas and fought a 
draw on the shores of the Antietam in Maryland in early Septem- 
ber. Back from such fields came reports of glorious adventure, 
and of wounds and death. 

Guests at the springs, who had numbered two hundred when 
Lieutenant Kautz spent pleasant months of captivity there in 
1861, were fewer in 1862, but the most distinguished of all 
Southern names had been entered on the register. Mrs. Robert 
E. Lee had come to Jones Springs with her four daughters, 
Mary, Mildred, Agnes, and Annie Carter Lee. Mrs. Lee was 
ill with rheumatism and seemed to be benefited by the mineral 
baths. She and her daughters made no great effort to be gay but 
became friendly with many Warren County people. 

In October gentle Annie Carter Lee became ill. Dr. Robert 
A. Patterson, who shortly would leave for service with the army, 
diagnosed her ailment as typhoid fever. Members of the family 
of William Duke Jones and other friends assisted in nursing her, 
but she grew weaker and steadily weaker. On October 20, while 
her father and his army awaited a new crossing of the Potomac 


5. Letters of Rebecca P. Davis, with index and commentary by her grand- 
daughter, Blanche Egerton Baker, a mimeographed work including many 
family letters and reminiscences of the Civil War and afterward, p. 6. 
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by invaders, she asked those around her bed to sing a favorite 
hymn. They sang it: 


Perfect and true are all His ways 
Whom heaven adores and earth obeys. 


Listening, Annie Carter Lee died.® 

Grief-stricken, her mother and sisters thankfully agreed to 
let her be buried in the Jones family graveyard. Near her, 
soldiers of Warren County also lay in their graves. 

Death waited elsewhere to put his icy hand on the young 
and strong. Up in Virginia the next spring, the largest Federal 
army yet organized came thrusting for the life of the Confederacy. 
In early May, Stonewall Jackson with many North Carolinians 
at his back smote and smashed the unsuspecting right flank of 
that huge but clumsy host. All that evening and into the next 
day raged the Battle of Chancellorsville, an overwhelming 
victory for the Army of Northern Virginia; but Stonewall Jackson 
was killed. So were men from Warren County. Sergeant Major 
John Thomas Cook, who had defended a Northern abolitionist 
on the streets of Warrenton, was one of them. 

Again brothers and friends reported to the ripped companies. 
Young Tom Davis, seventeen years old, left a note on his pillow 
and ran away from his Fishing Creek home to join the Warren 
Guard—Company F, Twelfth Regiment—in time to march to 
Gettysburg. A greater battle was fought there, a defeat for Lee 
this time.’ 

The Confederates retreated, leaving behind them thousands 
of dead to lie in unmarked Pennsylvania graves. Warren County 
mourned Lewis Lambert, Allen Daniel, James Saintsing, and 
others. Colonel Wharton Green was wounded and captured. 
Tom Davis showed a nicked ear, the work of a bullet on the 
slope of Cemetery Ridge. As close to an admission of defeat 
as a soldier cared to make came home to Warren County in the 
letter of one survivor: “The Yanks retreated to the foot of the 
mountains where they made another stand, and their position 
was such a strong one that we could do nothing with them, 


6. Mrs. Max Abernathy in the Raleigh News and Observer, Jan. 15, 1950. 
7. Letters of Rebecca P. Davis, pp. 20-22, 32, 34. 
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fought them Thursday and Friday, but did not make anything 
out of them.”® 

The autumn of 1863 found reports of battle on the North 
Carolina coast and the banks of the Rappahannock in Virginia. 
The home folks sowed extra acreages of corn and wheat for their 
own breadstuffs and were thankful for collards and sorghum, 
but many had no meat. The academies of Warren County were 
almost at a standstill. An effort was made to establish a little 
school on Fishing Creek, and a Mr. Fullford received $400 as 
salary to teach it: “... it is but little if any more than enough to 
bread his family.” Weather was mild in the winter. Rebecca 
Davis, anxious for her own sons and the sons of her neighbors 
at war, wrote thankfully in January of 1864: “This is a beautiful 
day, and I think the boys have had a tolerable good week to lie 
out, at least much better than last week was.” It was a small 
comfort among many woes, and the lady found herself unable to 
attend the funeral of a young neighbor, slain in battle. “I know 
I would cry myself pretty nigh to death at the funeral of a poor 
soldier. I shed bitter tears enough at home.” 

Scores of Warren County’s wounded and sick soldiers lan- 
guished in the Confederacy’s crowded and haphazard hospitals, 
and scores more were captured. John E. Dugger, a captain now, 
was one such prisoner of war. The Federals released him under 
parole to stay home until exchanged. He chafed for months in 
Warren County.*® Soldiers on furlough or wound leave also 
were made welcome home, and there were dinners and parties, 
scantily provisioned but happy for all that. War-seasoned 
veterans grew gallant and sentimental as they courted the girls. 
“The soldiers seem to be getting very much in the notion of 
marrying,” observed Rebecca Davis. “Poor fellows, I reckon 
they hardly know what to do. I suppose they have concluded 
that they had as well be killed married as single, and as for the 
girls, I suppose they think they are as willing to be widows as 
old maids.” ‘There were rivalries. Pretty Octavia Robinson was 
assiduously courted by Bill Cheek, kinsman of the cavalry leader, 
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but when Wallace Williams came home on sick furlough she 
turned to him instead and eventually married him. 

The spring of 1864 brought the most bloody fighting of all. 
Officers and men were called back from furloughs to help with 
that fighting. They kissed weeping mothers and sweethearts and 
sped back to their regiments. Many of them never came home 
again. 

For there was the desperate month-long Wilderness Cam- 
paign, in which the new Federal commander, Ulysses S. Grant, 
seemed to be defeated again and again but refused to recognize 
the fact. Folks at home lent each other letters from the front 
and wondered in dull misery how many of their soldiers were 
left alive. They almost forgot the pinch of hard times in 
Warren County, where Confederate money was worth almost 
nothing and a tax in kind was levied upon the crops, as once it 
had been levied during the Revolutionary War. As much as a 
third of certain commodities was impressed by tax-gatherers 
and paid for in certificates good only at the tax collector’s office. 
Something of home-front adventure was set down in a letter 
from Rebecca Davis to her son Burwell: “Your Pa sold his 
sweet potatoes for $10 per bushel after the third [for taxes] was 
taken off. He went up last week to carry his government meat, 
and took up 2% bushels of wheat to exchange for salt, but 
when he got there Mr. [Jacob] Parker had no salt on hand, but 
took the wheat and sold it for your Pa for $150, and bought 
salt at 80 cents a pound from [George R.] Sledge, so we have a 
little salt now to put in our broth.” 

By such devices could industrious planters and farmers pro- 
vide for their dependants despite worthless money and heavy 
taxation. Others were in desperate want. Mrs. Jennie Powell, 
a widowed kinswoman of the Davises, who had lost one son in 
the war, appealed to her brother Sam Davis “to give her some- 
thing to eat to keep her from starving. She hadn’t a grain of 
corn in her crib, not a mouthful of meat in her smokehouse.” 
To beg so humbly, even from a near relative, was as great an 
agony as hunger itself.” 

11. Letters of Rebecca P. Davis, pp. 59, 66. 
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And still Warren County’s young men enlisted to supply the 
places of those killed in battle. Most of them went into the 
companies that had marched to war in the victorious early 
months, but many went to other units, some even into regiments 
of other states. When the desperate Confederate Congress ap- 
proved the enlistment of boys under the age of eighteen, Warren 
County was able to offer a company of such beardless recruits. 
Younger Warren County sons than that had already taken 
service, some not to survive to full manhood. When Tom Davis, 
a veteran at nineteen of two years in the army, was killed in the 
Valley of Virginia, Rebecca Davis fought to preserve her faith 
and her sanity: “I just can’t bear it, to think, speak, or write 
about, and when I lie down at night, and it comes to my mind, 
I soar aloft in my imaginations, and leave all earthly things be- 
hind. I think of a happy home in Heaven, that bright celestial 
city, with pearly gates and golden streets, and of all the happy 
host of loved ones that I hope to meet there to praise God for- 
ever.... I just know that if I reflect much upon it, and indulge 
myself, it would be more than my mental or physical powers 
could stand.” 

To her and others, the dead loved ones seemed to outnumber 
the living. 

December of 1864 brought a powerful Federal force ad- 
vancing upon the supply depot at Weldon, short miles from 
Warren County. More than one Warren household expected 
to see enemy invasion; but a hastily assembled defense force, 
including the Warren company of the Junior Reserves, helped 
turn back this threat. The New Year, last of the Confederacy’s 
independence, brought cold weather and high winds. Sheep and 
hogs drowned in a flood that struck the lower part of Warren 
County, making hard times harder.” 

The troops of the front-line forces did what fighting they 
could. With so few against so many, it was not enough. In 
April, Warren County’s surviving soldiers with the Army of 
Northern Virginia followed Robert E. Lee out of Richmond, 
staved off the overwhelming host of Grant as far as Appomattox, 
and took part in the last desperate charge that staggered the 


12. Ibid., p. 89. 13. Ibid., pp. 94, 96-97. 
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enemy before the entrapment was complete and the surrender 
forced. 

Brigadier General Matt Ransom was the ranking officer from 
Warren County to lay down his arms with Lee. William H. 
Cheek was colonel of the decimated First North Carolina Caval- 
ry. In the Twelfth Regiment, the Warren Rifles under command 
of Sergeant J. C. Drake numbered eighteen at that last muster. 
Lieutenant Walter Montgomery of the Warren Guard counted 
fourteen beside himself. Company K, commanded by Sergeant 
J. D. Alston, had but seven. With the Thirtieth Regiment 
twelve Warren County soldiers lived to surrender, and seventeen 
more were with the Forty-third. In the Forty-sixth, Company 
C from Warren was represented by a single stubborn survivor, 
M. Vanlandigham.* 

Warren County’s military contribution had been, perhaps, 
representative of the entire South at its best. Of some 5,000 
white citizens, at least 1,200 went to the war. Perhaps 500 of 
these never lived to the end. 

Lee’s surrender spelled the end of the Confederacy, though 
J. E. Johnston’s army still waited to surrender in North Carolina 
later in April. Back from the sorrowful last assemblies where 
they had given up their muskets and taken their paroles, Warren 
County’s men in gray trudged the long way home again. 


IN THOSE DAYS: 
April 12-18, 1865 


... That was a simple ceremony. In a line north and south, 
in a field, a Federal Corps was standing with arms at a shoulder 
waiting to receive the Confederates and their arms. We filed in 
fours, just in front of them, and ten feet off came to a halt, and 
faced to the left; the guns were then stacked and the flags laid 
on the stacks. 

The officers were allowed, under terms of the surrender, to 
keep their side arms. Not a word was spoken; we did not even 
look into each others faces. We were marched from the spot to 
the road and, without returning to camp, turned our faces toward 


14. Histories of the Several Regiments and Battalions from North Carolina, 
V, 257-68. 
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the South, toward our homes—and as I looked back for the last 
time the Federal Corps had not moved from its tracks, nor had 
a gun or a flag been touched, and we had not as yet opened our 
lips. It soon became apparent that there was no system, or plan 
about the march of the troops homeward. . . . 

Upon our arrival at Warrenton the streets were alive with 
the inhabitants anxiously waiting for the particulars of the sur- 
render, of which they had heard only vague reports. They were 
astonished at the news and many of them expressed themselves 
in favor of “continuing the struggle,” as they expressed it; but 
they were noncombatants. . . . 


Lieut. WALTER A. MONTGOMERY, Co. F, 12th N. C. 
Regiment, Appomattox and the Return Home, in Vol. V, 
History of the Several Regiments and Battalions From 
North Carolina in the Great War, 1861-65. 
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Reconstruction 


THE CIVILIANS of Warren County found it almost impossible to 
believe what they heard from Walter Montgomery and his com- 
panions about Lee’s surrender. They could not imagine the de- 
feat of the Army of Northern Virginia. 

“We are not subjugated,” vowed one returned soldier, “but 
considerably scattered.”! Scattered, too, were the wits and hopes 
of the home folks. 

Rumors that Sherman’s army would march through Warren 
County frightened everyone. The stores ceased to accept worth- 
less Confederate money. Women and children huddled miser- 
ably behind locked doors. If the Yankees came.... A com- 
mittee was organized, headed by William Eaton, Jr., to meet any 
Federal column and ask for protection and mercy.” 

Lee’s surrender became accepted as truth at last, and new 
rumors perplexed the county’s citizens. As late as April 22, 
nobody knew whether to believe the report of Lincoln’s assassina- 
tion. But three days later came confirmation, and new fears lest 
Andrew Johnson, now president of the victorious Union, prove 
a grimmer conqueror. Householders and their faithful servants 
stole by night into gardens to bury family jewels and silver. 
John Buxton Williams, at Buxton Plantation in the fork of 
Shocco and Fishing creeks, gloomily foresaw that his smoke- 
houses would be plundered by the oncoming Federals. He 
needed his meat to feed his numerous family and servants. 
Mounting to the third floor of his great house, he pulled up the 
floor boards and laid a number of smoked hams, shoulders, and 


1. Diary of Mary J. White, A April 16, 1865, p. 2. 
2, Lbid., April N91 S65.p, 
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middlings upon the plastered laths of the ceiling beneath. Then 
he nailed the flooring back and spread carpets over it.° 

On April 25 a detail of Federal troops came to Ridgeway 
and took several leading citizens away to Raleigh to assist in 
reactivating the stalled railroad. On April 30, the dreaded blue- 
coats came up from the south. 

First arrived an advance party to set up a guard in Warren- 
ton. Mary White, the grave and observant 15-year-old daughter 
of Commissioner John White, wrote: “. . . they seem to be a very 
quiet, well behaved set, but look very common indeed.” Street 
corners and the dooryards of principal houses were designated 
as sentry posts. Commander of the party was a captain named 
Duncan, and he made rather a favorable impression. He as- 
sured one lady that “the women of the South were harder to 
conquer than the men,” and spoke to a group of Negroes at 
the court house square, urging them to remain quietly at their 
usual tasks but to remember that they were free. 

On May 2 the cavalry of the Federal Fifteenth Corps rode 
in. At the cry of a maid, the ladies in John White’s house sprang 
up from their noon dinner table to watch hundreds of bluecoats, 
splendidly armed and mounted, entering Warrenton. General 
O. O. Howard, one-armed and spade-bearded, rode with the 
cavalry. Members of his staff impressed Mary White as “very 
nice looking but nothing to compare to our generals.” Her 
sister pushed up the window and played Dixie on the piano. 

The cavalry camped on the court house square, and men 
placed on guard did their best to fraternize with the townspeople. 
Some insisted that they were “Western men and could not bear 
the Down Easters.” One added that he would “much rather 
kill a New Yorker than a rebel.” More winningly even than 
that, a Yankee corporal told the White ladies that he con- 
sidered Lee “the greatest general in the world.” A number of 
Warren County Negroes left their plantations, eager to ac- 
company the soldiers, but General Howard sternly advised them 
to stay where they were.* 

Down at Buxton Plantation, foraging parties failed to dis- 
cover the meat hidden between floor boards and ceiling. What 


3. Dr. Hawks’ History, p. 140, summarizes many accounts. 
4. Diary of Mary J. White, May 2-4, 1865, pp. 4-7. 
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provisions they could find they carried off, but paid the planter 
in greenbacks, the first negotiable money Warren County had 
seen in long months. In most places, the troops seemed well- 
disciplined, courteous, and disposed to be friendly. The “bum- 
mers,” those notorious irregulars who had made Sherman’s 
name anathema by plundering and burning all the way up from 
Georgia, were another matter. 

Two of these, raucously drunk, appeared on a front porch 
and frightened a Warren County widow and her children out of 
their own house. Two others, or perhaps the same two, fared 
with less luck at the home of Isham Bennett below Warrenton. 
Bennett was seventy years old, but spry and plucky, and when 
the invaders told him they meant to rob and kill him, he broke 
from their grip, snatched up his gun, and shot one of them dead. 
The other ran, his pace quickened by another bullet whistling 
past his ear. 

Bennett waited in scowling calm until a detail of soldiers 
arrived and marched him into town. The provost marshal 
listened to charges of murder against the old man and demanded 
crisply: “Are you guilty or not guilty?” 

“If you mean, did I kill the soldier,” replied Bennett sturdily, 
“I answer yes.” 

He then described the circumstances under which he had fired 
his gun. The bluecoated officer heard him out and checked the 
statements of others. Then he delivered his judgment. 

“You did right,” he told Bennett frankly. “If others of my 
men come to your house destroying your property, shoot them, 
but I will give you a guard to prevent further trouble.” 

“You need not do that,” Bennett assured him. “If I have 
permission to defend myself, I do not need a guard.” 

But the guard was posted, perhaps to prevent the war break- 
ing out all over again in Bennett’s front yard. When another 
plunderer drew his gun on the streets of Warrenton and was dis- 
armed by citizens, he was sent to Raleigh to face a court-martial.® 

Howard set up his headquarters in the home of Mrs. John 
Somerville. Hers was a reputation for gentleness, and probably 


5. Ibid., May 4, 1865, pp. 6-7; details of Bennett’s adventure are described 
by T. J. Taylor in an article clipped from a newspaper, apparently the War- 
renton Record, summer of 1916. 
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she did not glare or scold. More warm was the hospitality of- 
fered by a jaunty Warrenton widow to Captain Duncan; in- 
deed, neighbors thought that she “had set her cap for the captain.” 
Mary White was not sympathetic. “I wish he would take her 
off with him, but before she goes I should like for her to be 
given a good coat of tar and feathers, for she richly deserves 
it sie 

The infantry of the Fifteenth Corps marched in on May 4, 
magnificently marshaled, with flags, guns, and music. The 
regiments camped around the edge of town and left the following 
day. Behind them tarried two Northern civilians, who said they 
would open a store.’ 

The troops, except for those bummers, had made a good 
impression on Warren County, and nobody seems to have 
snubbed the Yankee merchants. Stores were needed, and goods 
to stock their shelves. Ruffin Williams from Franklin County 
came up with a wagonload of wares to start business.* People 
dug up their buried valuables, and Buxton Williams pried away 
the floor boards that had successfully concealed his smoked 
meat; but the melting grease had penetrated the ceiling of his 
second story, and the plaster bore the smudgy outlines of hams 
and shoulders from that day forward. 

Meanwhile, if the war was lost and fortunes had dwindled, 
the land remained. It could produce crops and feed stock. 

A laudable effort to restore community morale was made by 
the reorganized Thespian Corps. Edward Woodson, back from 
years with a hard-fighting Arkansas regiment beyond the Mis- 
Sissippi, suggested as soon as he reached home that an evening’s 
dramatic entertainment be presented. Around him gathered 
other scarred, young-old veterans still wearing their shabby gray 
—Walter Montgomery, Jimmy Peagram, William and Henry 
Bobbitt, Stephen Jones, and Charles Rogers. On May 19, with 
the Federal occupation troops but two weeks gone, the Thespians 
performed The Toodles in their hall above Perkinson’s Drug 
Store to an audience that found itself grateful for a chance to 
laugh heartily and forget sorrows and difficulties. 


6. Diary of Mary J. White, May 5, 1865, p. 6. 
7. Ibid., May 7, 1865, p. 8. 
8. Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, pp. 94-95. 
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Merry-faced Edward Woodson played the star role to every- 
one’s delight. Colonel Ben Wade delivered a booming dramatic 
reading, and there were songs, a minstrel show, and a comic 
band. The audience applauded vigorously the announcement 
that the Thespians would present weekly entertainments, and 
by popular demand The Toodles was given an early return 
engagement.” 

Less merrily but with equal determination, Warren County’s 
veterans formed a home guard company, each member being 
required to take an oath of allegiance to the victorious Union. 
Disturbing rumors said that the property of Confederates would 
be confiscated for reassignment to Negroes and Northern emi- 
grants, but nothing came of that. Few, if any, of Warren 
County’s former Confederates observed the June 1 day of fasting 
and prayer announced by Washington as proper mourning for 
Abraham Lincoln. Indeed, several made it their business to 
eat heartily on that occasion.”° 

In the meantime, people sought to be industrious and self- 
assured in the dawn of peace. The railroad was running again 
with a new depot established at Warren Plains, four miles east 
of Ridgeway. Captain John E. Dugger, back from the war, 
again assumed the principalship of the languishing Warrenton 
Male Academy. Into Fork Township came young John Gra- 
ham, a scholar in his teens who had been paroled with the Junior 
Brigade, to found a school and make it flourish. Edwin Parham 
kept the Warrenton Female College in operation, and though 
Julius Wilcox had died, the Female Collegiate Institute also 
continued in operation.** 

Another native of the county returned in 1865—young 
John Hyman, the Negro janitor who had been taught to read 
and write by the jeweler King, and who had gone to Alabama 
after King was driven out of North Carolina by the secessionist 
mob. Hyman opened a store and began political activity among 
the freed Negroes.” 

With the Unionist W. W. Holden as provisional governor 


9. Diary of Mary J. White, May 22, 1865, pp. 9-10. 

10. [bid., June 6-7, 1865, pp. 11-12. 

11. Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, pp. 124-26, 152, 155. 
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of North Carolina and a convention of sober delegates repealing 
the ordinance of secession and declaring slavery abolished, it 
seemed that things could start properly again. Warren County 
remained fiercely loyal to the Southern traditions for which 
Warren’s bravest and best men had ventured their lives; but the 
vote of the county on acceptance of the new State statute abolish- 
ing slavery was 133 for the statute to fifty-nine against, and on 
acceptance of the statute forbidding secession, 161 to forty-nine 
in favor. When, in 1866, the Conservative Jonathan Worth ran 
for governor against Holden, Warren’s vote was overwhelmingly 
in the majority that elected Worth.* 

That same year, the county officers of Warren bore respected 
names. Thomas J. Pitchford of Fishing Creek remained State 
Senator, in which office he had served during the war. T. J. 
Judkins and William A. Jenkins also continued as Commoners. 
Nathan R. Jones was sheriff, William A. White, clerk of County 
Court, and Benjamin E. Cook, clerk of the Superior Court. 
Isham Bennett, the sturdy septuagenarian who had killed a 
Yankee bummer in his front yard, was register of deeds. 

Between the freed slaves of the region and their former 
masters good feeling existed. The situation on the plantation of 
Jackson Egerton was fairly representative; among the hands he 
hired were five of his former slaves, who assured him they wished 
to stay at their old home “forever.”** In Warrenton, dark- 
skinned Cyrus Green was a blacksmith, much liked and respected 
by customers of both races. Hanson Nunnery, a mulatto barber, 
was welcome at gatherings of the county’s young blades, who 
esteemed his good manners and sharp wit.*° And Albert 
Burgess, once the body servant of Micajah Hawkins, lived in 
the house built by Thomas Bragg, became an important figure 
in the newly-established Republican party, and was considered 
the best of forces for good relations between the races." 

Down at the once-popular Shocco and Jones springs, few 
visitors came. Judy Flannagan, the peerless card player who 
before the war had gambled for fortunes and drove his own 
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carriage, was back in Warren County, sick and poor and hungry.” 
But a moment of high interest and solemn drama took place at 
Jones White Sulphur Spring in the summer of 1866, when a 
headstone was reared above the grave of Annie Carter Lee. 

Her kinsmen had decided to let her rest undisturbed where 
Warren County friends had placed her. Gerald Crowder, a 
stone-cutter who had become an invalid in the service of the 
Confederacy, hewed out a shaft of granite and chiselled upon 
its base the dead girl’s name, the dates of her birth and death, and 
two lines of the hymn she had requested as she died. Mrs. Maria 
Somerville Alston, Miss Ellen Brownlow, and other ladies of 
the community formed a memorial committee and invited Robert 
F. Lee to attend the unveiling of the memorial. Back from 
Washington College in Virginia, where he had begun his last 
labors as president, came a characteristically appreciative and 
charming reply: 

I have read with deep emotion your letter inviting myself and 
family to witness the erection of a monument over the remains of 
my daughter at Warren White Sulphur Springs. 

I have always cherished the intention of visiting the tomb of her 
who never gave me aught but pleasure. 

But there are more controlling considerations which will prevent 


my being present. Though absent in person, my heart will be with 
you and my sorrow and devotions will be mingled with yours. . . . 


The family was represented by Lee’s two oldest sons—W. H. 
F. Lee, called “Rooney,” a bearded giant who had been a 
cavalry general; and George Washington Custis Lee, also a 
former general of the Confederacy, who by many was thought 
to resemble his father in appearance.’§ 

That same year, Francis A. Thornton was State Senator from 
Warren, and the Commoners were John R. Turnbull and T. J. 
Judkins; but the Reconstruction Acts of 1867 established mili- 
tary government throughout the Confederacy, invalidated the 
powers of any official who had been a Confederate, and directed 


Lie ADlds Dado: 

18. Robert E. Lee, Jr., Recollections and Letters of General Robert E. Lee 
(New York, 1924), pp. 241-42. A commemorative ode read at the ceremony 
is included in Zebulon B. Vance, Sketches of North Carolina (Norfolk, Va., 
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the choosing of delegates to write a new State constitution in 
1868. 

These matters distressed and angered the county's Con- 
servatives, who found an articulate and fearless voice in the 
Indicator, established early in 1867 by the Reverend T. B. 
Kingsbury, D.D., of the Warrenton Baptist Church. The Indi- 
cator was a frank booster of its home county and town, and in 
February it had hailed new and energetic growth of commerce 
in Warrenton with confident civic pride: “With such a manifesta- 
tion of business, who will presume hereafter to speak of the 
village of Warrenton? All such offenders are informed that 
Warrenton is a town, somewhat irregularly built, but nevertheless 
a live town.”?® 

The paper endorsed young Walter Montgomery for mayor 
of the county seat but praised his successful rival, Major Buckner 
Williams. It was equally kind to a competing newspaper, the 
Courier, founded by another Baptist minister, L. B. Solomon. It 
encouraged the rebuilding of the hotel and cottages at Jones 
Springs and reprinted poems, short stories, and essays of a high 
literary order. But when politics was in the air, the Indicator 
carried as peppery editorials for the Conservative side as though 
it was published by a professional duellist instead of a minister. 

There were happy, unpolitical moments in Warren County. 
The Warrenton Female College had seventy-two pupils that 
year, the Female Collegiate Institute had thirty, and the War- 
renton Male Academy had sixty-two. A visit of John Robin- 
son’s Circus on September 16, complete with lions, apes, 
equestrians, clowns, a herd of South American tapirs, and a 
performing elephant, delighted great and small.?° 

The new year found Warren County Conservatives active in 
the state organization of their party. Holden was the Republican 
candidate for governor, bitterly stigmatized by the Indicator and 
other opposition voices as a traitor, a scalawag, and an agitator 
of Negroes to violence and lawlessness. Thomas Ashe was the 
Conservative candidate chosen to oppose him, with old Weldon 
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Edwards as a member of his board of strategy. Wharton Green, 
eloquent and popular, made stirring speeches for Ashe. 

The Constitution of 1868 gave Negroes the right to vote, 
established a system of public schools, divided counties into 
townships instead of districts, and substituted boards of county 
commissioners for the old committees of justices. The delegate 
from Warren County to the constitutional convention was John 
Hyman, elected by the Republican freedmen.”* 

A decided change had been made in postmasters under a 
list of appointments by the Republican administration in Wash- 
ington. At Warrenton, Mrs. Mary Green was given the job, 
though nobody seemed to know her politics then or later. Arrow 
Smith, brother of the designer of the Stars and Bars, was post- 
master at the new office at Manson, and Lucy T. Watkins at 
Ridgeway. Jesse L. Shaw replaced Maria Lampkin at Warren 
Plains. At Macon, the town that had risen just southwest of the 
abandoned townsite of Monroe, Miss Amanda Egerton assumed 
charge.” 

And now was heard the galloping of hoofs in the night, and 
on country roads could be seen bands of sheet-robed horsemen, 
the knights of the Ku Klux Klan. These may or may not have 
been allies of the Constitutional Union Guard that held meetings 
in an upper story of the Masonic Building. The Klan posted 
weirdly threatening proclamations, and it probably was responsi- 
ble for the digging, before election day, of yawning graves 
beside the roads leading to the polls. The implied threat did not 
frighten away the Negroes, who were eager to vote for the first 
time and who were well organized by Hyman, Burgess, and others 
of their race who had assumed Republican leadership. Holden 
was elected governor, and in Warren County the vote for him 
was 2,219 against 944 for Ashe.** Hyman was elected State 
Senator. Two other Negroes, William Cawthorn and Robert 
Falkener, were new members of the State House of Representa- 
tives. 

These Warren County Assemblymen of 1868 were bitterly 
deplored by the Conservatives. The Reverend T. B. Kinsbury, 
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preparing to discontinue the Indicator and accept a call to a 
Memphis church, fired a final blazing shot in his columns, ex- 
ecrating all three successful candidates. Of the three, he judged 
that Cawthorn had “the most intelligence,” Hyman “the most 
self-importance,” and Falkener “the most malice.” 

Some good humor remained with old Confederates. Eliza- 
beth Pitchford, eighty years old in 1869, wrote to her daughter- 
in-law shortly after New Year’s Day that she regularly attended 
meetings of a reading circle, “. . . but it’s just done to meet to- 
gether to amuse themselves. There is not much reading done.” 
Edward Woodson, lately married to Miss Nellie Hervey, re- 
mained the sparkling star of the Thespians, who hoped to raise 
money for a Confederate memorial. Some citizens found it hard 
to pay for good times and pay for necessities as well. “Doctors 
are getting right hungry for rich folks about here,” commented 
old Mrs. Pitchford, “and theyll perish before they get their 
money, they say.”** 

Yet, with the Indicator discontinued, the banker and mer- 
chant J. M. Waddill was able to finance the new Living Present, 
which he hoped would be a journal of literary excellence and 
lively political influence like its predecessor. He engaged Walter 
Montgomery, who had left the Courier, as literary and political 
editor.*° 

Many found cash or credit to send their children to private 
schools. The public schools established by the new State con- 
stitution displeased many—‘“Common schools are for common 
folks,” snapped out one citizen.*® In the spring of 1869, a new 
school for girls was opened by the talented and vivacious Victoria 
Louise Jones and her friend Mrs. John D. Twitty and was well 
patronized along with the older academies.*’ The most active 
of the new public schools were those established for Negro 
children. 


24. Letters of Rebecca P. Davis, p. 102. 
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To teach at such a school in Warrenton, Margaret Newbold 
Thorpe and Elizabeth Pennock, two young Pennsylvania idealists, 
arrived in September of 1869. 

Miss Thorpe was small, blonde, and strikingly beautiful. 
Like that earlier Northern teacher Maria Florilla Flint, she came 
South in complete readiness to distrust and despise Southern 
whites. She was like Miss Flint, too, in writing of her experi- 
ences. Hers is an account sometimes humorous, often preju- 
diced, and always lively. 

Warrenton, in the judgment of these newcomers, was a town 
“intensely Southern, with old houses out of repair, unkept yards 
and wide streets.” Some, perhaps, of the dull aspect of the 
region was due to a drought that had prevailed all summer and 
damaged crops and gardens. The Negro school children hap- 
pily greeted their new teachers, but white citizens were bleak. 
Unable to find accommodation in hotel or boarding house, Miss 
Thorpe and Miss Pennock rented rooms from courteous Albert 
Burgess, in the home where had lived Bragegs, Goodrums, and 
Batchelors. Burgess and his wife Annie waited on the teachers 
at table as, years before, they had waited on the family of 
Micajah Hawkins. 

Miss Thorpe attended Emmanuel Episcopal Church, where 
the young Reverend Matthias Murray Marshall, a man of strik- 
ingly handsome appearance, was considered an impressive minis- 
ter by his parishoners. No communicant seems to have offered 
the Northern teacher so much as a friendly greeting. She sat 
alone in a rear pew, Sunday after Sunday, and left before the end 
of services. But one white citizen, at least, wanted to know her 
better. 

This was a cheeky youngster who evidently was smitten by 
Miss Thorpe’s wide blue eyes and abundant golden curls. He 
sent her a note during the Christmas season: 


Meet me alone at the front gate tonight at 9:30 P. M. 
your old friend. 


Terror possessed Margaret Thorpe, who had heard much of 
Ku Klux violence and, in addition, could not imagine herself 
accepting the addresses of any Southern suitor. She told the 
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messenger to bear back the note with the reply that “there was 
no one in this house who would receive such a note as that.” 
Undaunted, the admirer appeared that night at the gate of the 
Burgess home. Peeping through a glass pane beside the door, 
Miss Thorpe thought him “a tall fine looking man,” but nervously 
appealed to Albert Burgess for help and protection. The Negro 
walked out at once, and, respectfully but firmly, warned the young 
fellow away. After that, Burgess loaded a shotgun to discourage 
other importunate cavaliers.”® 

Warren County had a sense of financial recovery as the year 
came to an end. The Living Present advocated the raising of 
$5,000 to build a wooden railroad, with light engine and cars, 
to meet the trains at the Warren Plains depot.?? In another 
sober editorial, the Living Present deplored Ku Klux Klan 
terrorism, and no more sheeted riders or cryptic proclamations 
were in evidence as 1870 brought promise of another election 
and both political parties girded for battle.*° 


IN THOSE DAYS: 
April 7, 1868 


Ranchero of the Pale Rider, 
4th increase!! X8th day— 


ODI SPAEE I 
3rd Div. 6th Dist. 


PELEZ COMPONIS 
We are with you!!!! 
The rattling skeleton of the Crimson Serpent is now gliding 
in the light of the red moons rays. 


28. Richard L. Morton, ed., “A ‘Yankee Teacher’ in North Carolina,” 
North Carolina Historical Review (Oct., 1953), XXX, 564-82. Sketches 
of Old Warrenton tells, pp. 275-76, of the Northern teachers at the home of 
kindly Albert Burgess. 
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TOBI! TOBI!! TOBI!!! 
The spectre horsemen will assemble at the bloody AC, at 
the 3X sounding of the gory tocsin!! 


NO DAGGERS YET! 
Remember! Let the watchword fly! Advise the trustworthy! 
No other! Keep the in their natural '" 


TOBI! TOBI!! TOBI!!! 
To each rider! 


Graves are unmarked!!! 
Graves are unnumbered!!! 


Again! Remember your mission. Remember them and de- 
part. | 
TOBI! TOBI!! TOBI!!! 

All praise to the spectral king! Through him we that were 
dead, live again. 

Destruction! Ruin!! We died not for this. Let us K. L. Y. Q. 
—No Coffins. 


TOBI! TOBI!! TOBI!!! 


By order of the Grand Sachem of Grand Sub Div. P. M. T. 
R. M. SEPOY, QO. L. Jac. 
Adjutandum. 


HANDWRITTEN PROCLAMATION, circulated in 
Warren County and published in the Warrenton 
Indicator, April 10, 1868. 


14. 


Troubles and ‘Triumphs 


COMPILERS OF THE United States census for 1870 might have 
noticed several significant and doleful changes in the figures for 
Warren County. 

In 1860, upon the eve of disastrous war, the county’s popula- 
tion had been 15,746, of which 4,293 were white, 676 free 
colored, and 10,777 slaves. By 1870 the population had grown 
to 17,768, of which 5,276 were white and 12,492 colored; but 
those colored residents were no longer slaves but citizens and 
formed a voting majority of more than two to one. The growth 
in population had been some 12 percent in spite of staggering 
war casualties and a number of departures. However, the 
county’s farm lands, valued at $3,338,899 in 1860, were worth 
but $1,608,848 a decade later, less than half as much. And 
Warrenton, center of cultured wealth with a population of 1,520 
in 1860, had dwindled to 941 residents, most of them of reduced 
fortune.? 

Young men like William Jones White, son of the merchant 
and Confederate commissioner John White, needed grave courage 
to face such a situation. In March of 1870, young Willie White 
was twenty-six years old and recently married to Miss Sue Caw- 
thorn. Once he had hoped to study medicine; the war had 
changed that, and he had enlisted in 1861 to become a gallant 
officer of the First North Carolina Cavalry. Since the surrender 
at Appomattox he had been a merchant and was a devout mem- 
ber of Emmanuel Episcopal Church. 

Late on the chill moonlit night of March 29, he stood on the 
depot platform at Warren Plains, awaiting the return of his sister 
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Mary from a visit at Petersburg. The train pulled in, and Miss 
Mary alighted and hurried toward her brother; but he took no 
notice of her. His entranced eyes were fixed upon an elderly 
gentleman and a young woman, who had left the car just ahead 
of Mary. 

As Willie White watched, the man lifted his white-bearded 
face and the moonlight shone clearly upon it. At once Willie 
recognized him. He strode away from his baffled sister and 
spoke to the other passenger. 

It was Robert E. Lee. 

Lee had come with his daughter Agnes to visit the grave of 
Annie in the Jones family graveyard on the banks of Shocco 
Creek. Young White respectfully introduced himself. Might 
he see the General to his hotel? Lee told him that he had come 
without making reservations, for he was old and ill and wished 
to avoid notice. Immediately young White asked his old 
commander to be a guest at the home of his parents. Lee and 
his daughter accepted with grateful courtesy. 

The party rode in the hack of O. P. Shell to the White home. 
Willie opened the front door and escorted his impromptu guests 
into the front hall. How would he inform his mother of what 
had happened? His voice must have trembled with pride as he 
called to her: 

“Mother—here is General Lee.” 

The parents and the younger children came out, uncompre- 
hending, then dazzled. Quietly and skilfully, Lee put them at 
their ease. He expressed his thanks for the hospitality, accepted 
some light refreshment, and then he and Agnes were shown to 
guest rooms. 

Already news of the visit had sped through Warrenton, but 
with it went the word that Lee was weary and wished for quiet. 
None came to call that night, or the next morning; but, as the 
White family carriage was made ready for the trip to the grave, 
great baskets of flowers arrived to fill it, every flower from 
every Warrenton garden. Then, as the carriage rolled through 
the streets, silent throngs lined the curbs. 

After the visit to Annie’s grave, Lee spoke his gentle and 
gracious thanks to those who had cared for it and marked it. 
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That evening, several friends took tea at the White home, among 
them Mrs. Maria Somerville Alston and Miss Ellen Brownlow 
of the committee that had erected the granite stone. Lee was 
especially courteous to these and asked how he might show his 
appreciation. 

Mrs. Alston asked for an autographed picture. Miss Brown- 
low timidly begged for a lock of his hair. A quiet smile came 
to Lee’s lips. “There is not much left,” he said, “but you are 
welcome to clip a lock.” 

Reverently Miss Brownlow did so and kept the white tuft 
as a relic all her life. After supper that night, Lee played hap- 
pily with the younger White children, wrote his name in their 
Bibles, and again sought an early rest. 

He was gone the next day, and before many months he was 
dead in Lexington in Virginia; but the memory of his visit re- 
mained forever in Warren County. A president had been feted 
there, and a chief justice. Heroes, political leaders, and planta- 
tion grandees had known Warren’s hospitality. But the ap- 
pearance of Robert E. Lee had seemed almost like the vision of 
a saint, a glimpse of a living legend of grace, valor, and nobility.’ 

Political differences were vigorous and angry in the summer 
of 1870. No overt activity of the Ku Klux Klan was recorded 
in Warren County, perhaps because the Conservatives were 
against it. Most of the former Confederates had won back their 
rights as voters. At election time, the former county officers 
for the most part retained their places—Nat Jones as sheriff, 
Isham Bennett as register of deeds, and William A. White as 
clerk of Superior Court. Thomas Alexander Montgomery be- 
came head of the Board of County Commissioners. But Hyman 
was re-elected as State Senator on the Republican ticket, and 
Cawthorn and Falkener returned to the lower house.? 

Holden, the Reconstruction governor, was impeached and 
removed from office in 1871, and the Conservatives rejoiced. 


2.Letter of April 4, 1932, of Mrs. Sue White Pretlow to Mrs. J. B. 
Massenburg, lent by Mrs. Henry F. Twitty. See also Sketches of Old 
Warrenton, pp. 425-27. 

3. Rev. L. Branson, ed., Branson’s North Carolina Directory (Raleigh, 
1872-94), 1872, pp. 233-34. 
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His lieutenant governor, Tod Caldwell, succeeded him and an- 
nounced that he would campaign for election in 1872. 

Margaret Thorpe and Elizabeth Pennock left their teaching 
positions that year, tremulously happy to shake from their feet 
the rebellious dust of Warren County. They had found their 
quarters uncomfortable, the corn bread and hot rolls on their 
table distasteful, and the combination of chill disdain in church 
and impudent admiration at the front gate frightening. Depart- 
ing, Miss Thorpe fancied she heard a doggerel jibe: 


Oh for a pop 

At old Greeley and Beecher! 
Oh for a crack 

At a Yankee school teacher!* 


But Greeley, once a bridegroom in Warrenton, would run for 
president on the Democratic ticket. 

United States troops were back in North Carolina to sup- 
port the Reconstruction regime, and the Assembly had voted to 
change Warren County from the Fourth District to the Second in 
order that Warren’s Republican freedmen might hold that district. 
Local Democrats made themselves strong and defiant for the 
coming election. 

Times were better, and the bankruptcies of the half-decade 
after Appomattox had mostly been settled. The county officials, 
at least, hoped for re-election. Attorney Henry A. Foote took 
charge of the Warrenton Gazette, which had been established in 
July of 1872, and made it a thriving enterprise and a voice for 
home rule.® 

Autumn came, and election day. A mighty resurgence of 
North Carolina Democracy gave the State to Horace Greeley, but 
in Warren County, Grant triumphed by 2,455 votes to 1,008. 
Tod Caldwell, too, won in Warren and in the State. Most of the 
Democratic county officials were re-elected, but John M. 
Paschall, a Negro Republican from Sixpound Township, was a 
new member of the Board of County Commissioners. His 


4. Morton, “A ‘Yankee Teacher’ in North Carolina,” pp. 581-82. 

5. Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, p. 423. The first issue was 
issued on Saturday, July 20, 1872. 

6. North Carolina Manual, 1913, p. 1002. 
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kinsman, J. W. H. Paschall, was elected to the State House of 
Representatives, as was George H. King, a white Republican, 
and John A. Hyman returned to the State Senate.’ 

The Gazette was bitter but sardonic. It noticed the rumor 
that Grant would appoint a Virginia Negro to a post in his 
cabinet. “Give it to him, General,” editorialized Foote. “We 
think a few honest, clever negroes could run the machine better 
than it has been for the last five years.”® 

The campaign over, editorials urged progress and business 
improvements. “Warrenton needs a new hotel,” said the Gazette. 
“The president of the Wilmington and Weldon Road says he 
could send five hundred families here any summer if we had 
good hotel facilities.” And when Robert Montgomery returned 
from an effort to establish himself in Texas, vowing that Warren 
County was a better place, the Gazette applauded, with: “Young 
men, take warning, and remain in the land of your fore-fathers.”” 

It may have been this journalistic prodding that induced 
William J. Norwood to buy and remodel the old Brownlow Hotel, 
making of it a hostelry considered the best between Raleigh 
and Richmond. J. Wesley Williams had bought the carriage 
works of Bobbitt and Price. Mrs. Judy Flannagan, widow of 
the gambler, operated a small grocery store next to John Hyman’s 
store and lived in the back room with her two dogs. Wires 
strung taut from her eaves to her upper windows sang like ghostly 
harps in a high wind, and Negroes and children whispered that 
she was a witch. The restaurant of J. I. Eades had changed hands 
and was called the Arlington House.” 

Cotton was a larger crop than usual for Warren County in 
1872, and that autumn some welcome activity was seen in cotton 
buying, brokers paying Petersburg prices less the cost of freight 
to Virginia.** And every effort was made to reactivate the resorts 
at the springs in the lower part of the county. The Gazette 
constantly trumpeted the hope that this would be a successful 
enterprise and bring prosperity to Warren along with the vaca- 
tionists. “Warren County has ever been famous for its pure, 


7. Warrenton Gazette, Nov. 9, 1872. 

Sc 1 Did BOv 25. 1872, 9. Ibid., Nov. 30, 1872. 
10. Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, pp. 79-80, 92, 94. 
11. Warrenton Gazette, Dec. 7, 1872. 
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delightful and invigorating atmosphere,” said an editorial on 
March 22, “and there is no better water at the foot of the Al- 
leghaney or the Blue Ridge, than that within her borders.” But 
rebuilding lagged at the springs, and only a picnic was offered 
in May to draw visitors. Guests were made welcome by Mrs. 
Thomas Jefferson Green, and Pompy Long, Negro fiddler, made 
music for dancing. Another outing that drew notice was the 
reunion of veterans of Company B, Thirtieth North Carolina, on 
Henry Foote’s plantation. Baseball was played and enjoyed— 
the score of one game was 55 to 47—-and John Dugger, during 
the summer vacation, helped good relations by conducting classes 
for colored children.” | 

Good crops grew on plantations during the summer of 1873, 
but high taxes harassed the county. That fall, the county tax 
was $14,436.07 on property worth $2,236,776, or more than 
one dollar for every $154 of assessed valuation.** 

Weldon Edwards died on December 18, a week before Christ- 
mas of 1873, at the age of eighty-five. He was buried at his 
home plantation, and his passing seemed to some the passing of 
the last of Warren County’s ancient greatness.” 

Edwards had been born in 1788, while North Carolina, as 
yet refusing to ratify the United States Constitution, considered 
herself a proud and independent commonwealth, free of Great 
Britain by valiant and successful warfare, and by no means ready 
to join the new Union. He had been Nathaniel Macon’s friend 
and protege; he had sat in the Assembly at twenty-six, had gone 
to Congress, and become the friend of presidents. His life had 
been given to politics and politeness and manners and fine busi- 
ness enterprises. In character, possessions and taste he had been 
one of the South’s plantation aristocracy—‘a prince among 
Democrats, a Democrat among princes,’ wrote an admirer. 
Now he was dead, and people wondered what young leader would 
inherit the mantle of Macon, Edwards, the Hawkinses, and the 
Turners. 

Times were changed, that was sorely and sadly true. Wealth 
and leisure had helped beget greatness and presence and power, 


12. [bid.,. March 22.andmiune 21, 31, 1873. 
13. [bide July 271373) 
14. Ashe, Biographical History of North Carolina, I, 268-69. 
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and wealth and leisure had departed. So had political victory. 
Warren County had its brave hearts and fine minds in the 1870's 
Whites and Montgomerys and Ransoms and the descendants of 
the great families of old; but the time and the place hampered 
them. Money was scarce, and the political majority was on the 
other side. 

In 1874, State Senator John Hyman announced himself as 
a candidate for Congress, though many of his fellow Republicans 
as well as his opponents thought him both vainglorious and dis- 
honest. His opponent was G. W. Blount, scion of a notable 
North Carolina family, and of the race the Gazette said: “If you 
wish to insult the dignity, respectability and intelligence of the 
conservatives of this county, ask them to vote for Hyman in 
preference to Blount.”” 

Not only the Conservatives but various Republicans, in- 
cluding several of the county’s Negro leaders, were outspoken 
against Hyman. Hanson Nunnery, the witty and polished freed- 
man barber, announced that he would vote the straight Con- 
servative ticket, as did James Ransom, Alfred Cawthorn, and 
Guilford Christmas. And J. W. H. Paschall, who as a Repre- 
sentative had sat a term in the Assembly with Hyman, particu- 
larly accused his old ally and said publicly: “I have forever 
renounced the Radical party.”*° But Hyman was elected—the 
only Republican to get a seat in Congress throughout North 
Carolina that year. To the State Senate went John M. Paschali, 
the Negro who had been a Warren County commissioner, and 
to the lower house went Hawkins W. Carter and William H. 
Williams, the latter a young colored man of fine character and 
considerable gifts. Elsewhere in the State, Conservatives were 
elected to dominate the Assembly, and Matt Ransom, the fierce 
Confederate general from Warren County, was sent to the United 
States Senate. 

Meanwhile, the people of Warren generally disliked the 
news that a move was on foot to carve away part of the county’s 
western area to help make a new county. “We are unwilling 
that she should have one foot of old Warren’s soil,” snapped an 


15. Warrenton Gazette, July 31, 1874. 
16. Ibid., August 14, 26, 1874. 
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editorial by Foote in discussing the measure.’ Meanwhile, 
sober farmers studied measures to improve that soil of old 
Warren. 

Cotton, said several experienced planters, had not proved a 
profitable crop in Warren County. Prices were low, and the 
bales from the Deep South were easier grown, picked, and 
ginned. ‘Tobacco, the ancient money crop, was better, and it 
could be harvested early enough to allow a sowing of winter 
wheat. As for the rest, wrote one worried farmer: “Our houses 
and fences are rotting; our fields are becoming more and more 
impoverished and our low grounds, for the lack of ditching and 
keeping the streams open, have been partially given up to briars, 
bushes and cess pools, which have converted one of the healthiest 
counties in the State into a malarial district.”’* Sagely the 
writer advised the use of natural fertilizers instead of commercial 
manures and mulches, and the production of sheep, cattle, and 
fruits. 

Bad times discouraged many to the point of emigration. 
When George Fitts of one of the finest colonial stocks announced 
that he would depart for new frontiers to the west, the Gazette 
mourned his going and made it an occasion for another plea for 
loyalty to Warren: “It is a sad fact that many of our best young 
men, those who are industrious and ambitious, are becoming dis- 
satisfied, and leaving for other states. Bad crops, poor seasons, 
and inefficient labor have done the work. ... All such as are 
dissatisfied had better marry some good girl of their home circle, 
settle down near the old homestead and be contented.’’?® 

On December 18, the new Assemblyman William H. Williams 
died and apparently was mourned by Democrats and Republi- 
cans. In the special election for his successor, the venerable 
William S. Ransom, uncle of Matt and Robert Ransom, an- 
nounced as the Democratic candidate. Two Radicals, the 
white J. William Thorne and Richard Falkener, who had served 
in 1868 and 1870 and was considered especially spiteful toward 
old Confederates, were also candidates. Thorne was elected 
and, though in February he was expelled from the State House 


17. Dr. Hawks’ History, p. 4; Warrenton Gazette, Aug. 5, 1874. 
18. Ibid., Sept. 25, 1874. 19. Ibid., Nov. 20, 1874. 
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of Representatives and ejected by the sergeant-at-arms, became 
high in the councils of the depleted Republican party of the 
State.”° 

The spring of 1875 found serious minds again at work for 
the good of the community and the region. Some farmers, wor- 
ried about the damage to cotton-wearied land, bound themselves 
to voluntary curtailment of that crop, ten acres per farm, and 
increased planting of corn, peas, oats, and potatoes.” That the 
frontier days were forever past was evident in a bill voted by the 
Legislature, limiting the season in Warren and other counties for 
the hunting of partridge, quail, and other game birds.?? And 
May 20 would mark the hundredth anniversary, so designated, 
of that oft-debated Mecklenburg Declaration. Perhaps remem- 
bering that Shocco Jones had been among the first and loudest 
defenders of the Declaration, Warren took a special interest. 
William Eaton, B. F. Long, Colonel William Cheek, Sheriff Nat 
Jones, and B. M. Collins formed a committee to plan a proper 
observance of the day.” 

By May 21, the Gazette proudly noticed the coming of sum- 
mer visitors, as though to revive Warren’s ancient glories as a 
resort. And on June 18, citizens held a mass meeting to organize 
a grade school at Warrenton under a grant by the Peabody 
foundation. 


IN THOSE DAYS: 
March 29-30, 1870 


. . . In the early spring of 1870, Sister Mary [White] was 
coming from Petersburg, and as the Raleigh & Gaston train 
slowed up for Warren Plains, she recognized Brother Willie, on 
the platform, but he was not looking at her. His eyes were 
fastened on a gentleman and his daughter, who were stepping 
from the train, just in front of her—In the uncertain moon light 
he wondered if he could be mistaken? No,—it could be none 


20. Ibid., Dec. 8, 1874, Jan. 8, 1875. Thorne is almost unremembered in 
Warren County today. 

21. Ibid., March 26, 1875. 

22.Ibid., March 18, 1875. At the time, many vacationing Northerners 
hunted in Warren County. 

23. Ibid., April 9, 1875. 
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other than his beloved General, under whom he had fought for 
four long weary years. He was coming in the night to Warren- 
ton, unannounced and unattended, save by his frail young 
daughter Miss Agnes Lee. Of course Brother Willie lost no 
time in inviting General Lee and his daughter to be our guests, 
and the invitation was most graciously accepted. 

The only vehicle available at that hour to take them to 
Warrenton was, Mr. O. P. Shell’s hack, it was covered with black 
oil cloth and on one side was painted in large white letters— 
“Fare 50 cents Divines less.” Mr. Higgs our Rector asked what 
a “Divine” was. 

That old hack was glorified after that night. Mr. Shell would 
not have changed places with the king upon his throne, as his 
team jogged along over the three miles of rough clay road into 
Warrenton with General Lee as his passenger. 

When they reached Ingleside, Brother Willie opened the front 
door and callfed] out—“Mother, here is General Lee.” 

At the sound of that name the whole family, little and big, 
rushed into the hall and saw—General Lee. He had come un- 
announced he explained, because he wished to be quiet, as his 
health was not good. The object of his coming was to visit his 
daughter's grave. 

After talking awhile and taking some light refreshments, he 
went to his room. 

Early the next morning, Mother sent Sister Kate and me to 
Mrs. [William] Plummer’s to ask for some flowers for General 
Lee to take to his daughter’s grave. 

All the early spring flowers were in bloom and she said we 
could cut every one in the garden. 

The news of General Lee’s arrival soon spread all over 
town and from the baskets of flowers that were sent, I don’t think 
there could have been a blossom left in any garden in Warrenton. 

As Father’s carriage bearing General Lee and his daughter 
to Miss Annie’s grave, passed through town, the whole communi- 
ty stood in reverence to catch a glimpse of him who was the idol 
of the Southland. 

As much as they wished to meet him, his wish to be quiet 
was respected and no ovation was held in his honor. 
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At his request a few ladies who had helped to care for his 
daughter’s grave, were asked to take supper with him. 

After supper he thanked them most touchingly for what 
they had done, saying if he could do anything to show his ap- 
preciation he would gladly do so. 

After the guests left, of course I had to try to be “Miss big 
Lady,” whispered to Father, asking him if he didn’t think General 
Lee would like to see my bible, my most prized possession . . . 
Father, the child indulger, agreed and when it was produced, 
General Lee after expressing his appreciation asked for a pen and 
ink and wrote his name under mine. 

Sister Kate and Brother Hugh then brought out their little 
bibles which he autographed too. 

This had been a trying day for him and he seemed tired so 
after kissing us little girls good night in the sweet old fashioned 
southern way, he went to his room... . 


Mrs. Sue White Pretlow to her niece Mrs. J. B. Massenburg, 
April 4, 1932. 


15. 


Better Times 


NorTH CAROLINA’s Legislature, now dominated by Conserva- 
tives, had called for a new convention to amend the Constitution 
of 1868. Another lively political campaign was waged in Warren 
County, in which the Conservative nominees for county delegates, 
Dr. Thomas Pitchford of Fishing Creek and F. M. Fitts of Six- 
pound Township, were defeated by the Radical Republicans, John 
Crosby and J. William Thorne. But at the convention the Con- 
servatives mustered a narrow majority and amended the State 
Constitution in various ways, mostly for the better.* 

Another of those who had sought fortune elsewhere, At- 
torney Walter A. Montgomery, returned to live in Warren County 
after three years in Memphis. He and his young wife, the former 
Lizzie Wilson, were happily greeted, and Montgomery’s ready 
endorsement of Warren as much healthier and happier than the 
Mississippi Valley was offered as new evidence that the home 
region was an ideal one.” Meanwhile, the new school opened 
under auspices of the Peabody Foundation flourished, and in 
December the old Thespian Corps staged a theatrical benefit for 
the school fund, presenting Everybody’s Friend and The Mulligan 
Guard.” 

Public schools were not popular, except with the colored 
citizens. Editor Foote of the Gazette, young but shrewd and 
practical, put his finger on one great flaw in the public school 


1. For calling of convention, with almost equal power shown by both 
parties throughout the State, see Lefler and Newsome, p. 471. The local 
nominations for delegates are noticed in Warrenton Gazette, Aug. 13, 1875. 

2. [bid. 

3. Ibid., Dec. 2, 1875. Some notice of Thespian Corps personalities is in 
Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, p. 259. 
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system as operated in Warren County; for a total of 5,543 
children of school age, both white and colored, appropriations for 
the county schools were but $4,988.20, or approximately 90 
cents per child. That was not enough, and those who could 
afford to do so, and many who could not, entered their sons and 
daughters in the academies.* 

At the Warrenton Male Academy, Captain Dugger had re- 
signed to become principal of the Centennial School at Raleigh. 
The trustees thought themselves fortunate in being able to secure 
as his successor John Graham, who as a mere boy had made a 
success of his small school in the Fork. Graham was a small 
man but of impressive manners, a careful dresser and sensitively 
handsome. He bore a deserved reputation for classical scholar- 
ship—he had attained that scholarship by private study, for his 
own formal education did not extend to college.® 

The Warrenton Female College likewise flourished under 
Dr. Turner M. Jones, and the Female College Institute was 
conducted by Mrs. Mattie Wilcox and her sister, Miss Mary 
Holton. 

Mrs. Victoria Louise Jones, who as a young widow had suc- 
ceeded in a school for girls with Mrs. John D. Twitty, had re- 
married in 1873 and was now the wife of Arthur S. Pendleton, 
a Virginia manufacturer of railroad supplies; but she continued 
her teaching and was outspoken against the public schools.® 

Of the county’s churches in the mid-1870’s, the most numer- 
ous were Methodist. The Reverend J. R. Griffith tirelessly served 
no less than eight of these, Cokesbury, Hebron, Macon, Pe- 
gram’s, Shocco, Shady Grove, Bethlehem, and Prospect. The 
eloquent and no less busy Reverend Junius P. Moore served in 
turn Twitty’s, Zion, Jerusalem, and Ridgeway churches. The 


4. Warrenton Gazette, March 10, 1876; Smithdeal, Development of Educa- 
tion in Warren County, North Carolina, p. 24. 

5. Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, 126-27. The services of Pro- 
fessor Graham have seen frequent appreciation. Representative of local 
opinion is an article by Graham’s former pupil, Robert B. House, John 
Graham, Teacher, typescript in Warren County Historical Society files. 

6. Branson’s North Carolina Directory, 1877, p. 309. For the marriage of 
Victoria Jones to Arthur S. Pendleton, see Sketches of Old Warrenton, pp. 
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Reverend J. L. Hoyle was pastor of the Methodist Church at 
Warrenton.’ 

Brown’s historic Baptist Church had been moved to Ridge- 
way, where timbers of the old structure were used in building 
the new. The Reverend N. A. Purefoy preached there, and on 
alternate Sundays at Macon. Reedy Creek Baptist Church, 
established in colonial times, had as its pastor James G. Pitch- 
ford, and the Reverend C. T. Bailey, at the Warrenton Baptist 
Church, preached sermons of considerable wit, which sometimes 
displeased the more sedate listeners. When he left in 1876 to 
publish the Baptist Recorder at Raleigh, he was succeeded by 
James Munday, a cultured and personable Virginian. 

The Reverend J. P. Curran, a Canadian, was rector of Em- 
manuel Episcopal Church at Warrenton and of the Chapel of the 
Good Shepherd at the town of Ridgeway where fresh efforts were 
made to build a thriving community. 

As early as 1867 a town had been incorporated and lots laid 
out around the old Marshall Tavern. Its founders advertised in 
Northern papers, as well as in journals in foreign countries, 
offering cheap lands and other inducements to immigration. A 
land office was opened by Richard Kingsland, and strangers be- 
gan to appear and to express their desire to settle.® 

Again the talk of a branch railroad from the county seat to 
Warren Plains was in the air. A heartening response came from 
Negro citizens, who on April 28, 1876, held a mass meeting at 
the court house with former Assemblyman William Cawthorn in 
the chair. Vigorous dark laborers volunteered to do the work 
of grading the road within sixty days. All they asked, they in- 
sisted, was money enough to feed their families while the work 
was in progress. The thought of a railroad of their own seemed 
to capture the imagination of the meeting. “If it is not built,” 
vowed one bold speaker, “it shall not be because the colored men 
are laggards and oblivious to the interests of themselves and 
community.” Leading men of the county pledged themselves to 
subscribe to a fund for building the road, but politics, as usual, 
became a more pressing interest.° 


7. Branson’s North Carolina Directory, 1877, p. 309. 
8. Warrenton Gazette, Jan. 14, Feb. 18, 1876. 
9. Ibid., April 28, 1876. 
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Conservatives had rallied to the banner of Zebulon Vance, 
who sought to be governor in 1876 as he had been governor 
during the days of the Confederacy. Wharton Green announced 
as a Democratic candidate for Congress from the Second Dis- 
trict. Among Warren County’s Republicans, a numerous ma- 
jority, gravity flavored a council of leaders. 

Congressman John Hyman had become odious for his fla- 
grant dishonesty, and his own old friends and supporters turned 
from him. He was not renominated, though he pleaded for a 
chance to return to Washington. Republicans of the Second 
District backed instead Carter Hooks Brogden of Goldsboro, 
who had been lieutenant governor under Tod Caldwell and, 
after Caldwell’s death in 1874, governor. J. William Thorne 
ran for State Senator with John M. Paschall opposing him within 
the ranks of his own party.*® 

Again it was a sharp-fought campaign for all officers, small 
and great. Election day found virtually every qualified voter 
at the polls. ance was handily the victor throughout North 
Carolina, and in Warren County won a surprising 1,315 Demo- 
cratic votes against 2,465 for his opponent, Thomas Settle." 
Thorne became the new State Senator, and two Negro Republi- 
cans, Hawkins Carter and Daniel Johnson, were elected to the 
State House of Representatives. The State overwhelmingly 
voted for Samuel Tilden for president against Rutherford B. 
Hayes. In most places beside Warren County, the chafing rule 
of carpetbaggers and Radicals was only an unhappy memory. 
Some indications of returning prosperity were noted, too; farmers 
reckoned that the year of 1876 had been outstanding for pro- 
duction of corn, wheat, and pork in Warren. 

Christmas Eve brought a heavy fall of snow, and intense 
cold gripped the region throughout the week. On New Year’s 
Day of 1877 there was a greater storm of snow, turning to hail 
and sleet. Dr. Tippoo Sahib Brownell, preparing to celebrate 
his eighty-fourth birthday on January 21, vowed that this was 
the bitterest cold he had ever known, not excepting that phe- 
nomenal storm of 1857.** But the zero temperatures did not 


10. Ibid., Nov. 1, 11, 1876. 
11. North Carolina Manual, 1913, p. 1002. 
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chill the joy of young Whit Williams, back in his native com- 
munity after spending four homesick years in Arkansas. In 
welcoming his return, the Gazette seized again an opportunity 
of preaching the gospel of practical loyalty to Warren County: 
“Our soil is good and climate unsurpassed, and all that’s needed 
to make old Warren what it was before the war, the Garden 
spot of the world, is for us all to go to work. By industry, 
sobriety and frugality, we can soon be above want, and lift all 
the mortgages that now shingle our farms.** 

Industry, sobriety, and frugality were being practised, and 
enterprise as well. The enthusiasts for the branch railroad to 
Warren Plains continued their efforts to put the project to work. 
Some pledges of payment for stock had been received. The com- 
mittee, Conservative to its fingertips, scorned to ask the support 
of local Republican Assemblymen. State Senator John Cun- 
ningham of Person County, who had married the lovely Martha 
Helen Somerville of Warren and who often represented Warren’s 
interests in Raleigh, introduced in the Legislature a bill for an 
election to decide whether the town of Warrenton would sub- 
scribe $3,000 toward the road. Sheriff Nat Jones was named 
president of the Warrenton Railroad Company, and stacks of 
ties were cut. The three-mile roadbed was vigorously graded. 
Then energy and money flagged for the time being, and the 
ties were sold for firewood. 

In any case, the town commissioners had exhausted War- 
renton’s treasury, and throughout the county public funds and 
public labor were needed on the run-down county roads and on 
various bridges, including the rickety spans over Ben’s and 
Reedy creeks and the one between Ridgeway and Hunter’s 
Store. Taxable property in Warren County was valued at 
$2,123,092 in 1877, and State and county taxes totalled 
$13,604.47—more than a dollar for every $156 of valuation, 
and the highest tax figure the county had ever known.” 


ls; ibid., Jan. 19,. 1877: 
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Public schools benefited by some of that tax money, and 
those for colored children showed improvement. Among the 
quiet leaders of Warren County Negroes, young Henry Hall 
Falkener became a country school teacher in the late 1870's. 
His own education had been sketchy, but he made the most 
of it; teaching school, he was heard to say, was an education in 
itself, and his experience brought him a few dollars and a con- 
siderable ambition. He went away to college and to a career as 
an educator. Another Warren County Negro, Mansfield F. 
Thornton, had worked hard over his books in those schools and 
had been able to serve as a clerk in the office of the collector of 
internal revenue at Raleigh. Now he was back in his home 
county, quietly but assuredly saying that he felt qualified to run 
for public office.*® 

Walter Montgomery’s Gazette was no longer the only news- 
paper in the county. The Warren News was founded in 1877 
with Towns Boyd as editor, a Virginian and Confederate veteran. 
Boyd’s daughter Fannie, a pretty and thoughtful girl of about 
ten, was instantly liked by young and old, and several Warren 
County residents predicted that she would be heard from in the 
world.*“ 

Judge Edward Hall died, a bachelor of eighty-two, at the 
end of November of 1877 and was universally mourned.** So 
was the hard-working Reverend Junius P. Moore, who died on 
January 11, 1878, from injuries received in a fall.’® 

Politics and its differences of opinion and behavior seemed 
more lively than ever the summer of 1878. One convention of 
Warren County’s Republicans broke up in noisy violence, and 
Dick Burgess, the Negro county chairman, was fairly driven out 
of office. John Hyman, too, was snubbed and repudiated once 
again. More quietly, the Democrats planned their campaign, 
but again without success. True, William H. Kitchin, a Demo- 


16. A. B. Caldwell, ed., History of the American Negro (Atlanta, 1921), 
IV, 805-8, a sketch of Henry Hall Falkener and another, pp. 613-17, of 
Mansfield Thornton. 

17. Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, p. 262. 

18. Ibid. includes, pp. 335-38, an admiring notice of Judge Hall. His 
obituary is in the Warrenton Gazette, Nov. 30, 1877. 

19. [bid., Jan. 11, 1878. 
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crat and a former Confederate officer from Halifax County, was 
elected as Congressman from the Second District; but Isaac 
Alston was the new State Senator, and Lewis Christmas and 
Hawkins Carter were sent to the State House of Representatives. 
All three of these legislators were Negro Republicans.” 

The year had seen a slackening of summer tourist business, 
partly because the fine Norwood Hotel had burned. Only the 
old Bellamy Hotel remained of the community’s once consider- 
able array of hostleries. Struggling farmers had had a bad 
harvest and listened rather desperately to the promises of the 
new national Greenback party, which offered help to agriculture. 
Several former leaders of the county’s Democratic forces went 
over to the Greenbackers.** Others than farmers knew want. 
Mrs. Judy Flannagan, whose gambler-husband had driven his 
own carriage to the springs before the war, and who was be- 
lieved to have spent $100,000 for the relief of Confederate 
wounded, was forced to pawn her watch and chain to buy food. 
Pitifully grateful, she accepted the charity of neighbors.” 
Another landmark departed. Old Isham Bennett, conqueror of 
Yankee bummers and for years Warren County’s register of 
deeds, claimed that the Negro leader M. F. Thornton had de- 
feated him by election frauds. He was forcibly ejected from 
his office by a party of Thornton’s supporters.** 

But worse violence than that occurred among Republicans 
themselves. Hyman, who had been a deputy collector of internal 
revenue for the district, was accused by members of the War- 
renton Colored Methodist Church of embezzling Sunday school 
funds. He burst in upon the church services on Sunday morn- 
ing, January 5, 1879, and assaulted Mr. Artts, the minister. 
Several muscular members of the congregation seized Hyman 
and threw him bodily out of the church. On the following day 
he met the preacher on the street, struck him again, was arrested, 


20. Ibid., Aug. 8, 1878. 

21. Ibid., Sept. 13, 1878. The Greenback party movement in North 
Carolina is noticed in Lefler and Newsome, p. 512. 

22. Warrenton Gazette, Oct. 25, 1878; Montgomery, Sketches of Old 
Warrenton, p. 80. 

23. Warrenton Gazette, Dec. 26, 1878. 
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and fined for assault.24 When set free, he left the county, and 
his old neighbors heard of him as a railway mail clerk.” 
That was the year of Warren County’s hundred years. | 
Warren’s people had known a victorious war from which 
the county’s finest spirits and fortunes had returned to become 
great, and a disastrous war from which survivors still sought to 
make a recovery. The population of Warren had grown, and 
the census of 1880 would set it at 22,619, an increase of nearly 
5,000 in a decade. There seemed to be difficulties, however, 
about living in the towns—the population of Warrenton had 
dwindled again from 941 in 1870 to little more than 800. But 
the land endured; there were 2,252 farms with a total improved 
area of 87,183 acres, and there were will and method to work 
these farms profitably.** After the previous year’s disappointing 
tourist business, there was a sort of renaissance of visitors. A 
company planned to sell stock for the rebuilding of the hall and 
cottages at Shocco Springs.?? | 
In January of 1880, Towns Boyd moved to Covington, Ten- 
nessee, to publish a paper. Many were sad to bid farewell to 
him and to his daughter Fannie. In years to come, Fannie 
Boyd wrote a charming classic of Southern childhood, Miss 
Minerva and William Green Hill.22 The Warren News was 
sold to Henry A. Boyd and an energetic new journalist, Tasker 
Polk. . 
This young son of the late William Polk and nephew of 
President James K. Polk was but nineteen years old in 1880 but 
already reckoned an accomplished literary talent. Almost from 
boyhood he had written and published verse in North Carolina 
papers and in Northern magazines.” He had a temper and 
a fist to match his brilliance of mind; in a quarrel with DeWitt 


24. Ibid., Jan. 5, 1879. 

25.Tbid., July 11, 1879. Hyman also worked for the Department of 
Internal Revenue. - 

26. Tenth United States Census (1880), pp. 74, 284. 

27. Warrenton Gazette, July 18, 1879. 7 

28. Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, p. 262. Fanny Boyd, then 
Mrs. Frances Boyd Calhoun, died four months after publication of her classic 
and perennially popular story of Southern childhood. 

29. A biographical notice of Tasker Polk is in B. F. Johnson, ed., Makers 
of America; Biographies of Leading Men of Thought (Washington, 1915-17), 
I, 567-72. 7 
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McCraw one June night in 1880, he knocked his opponent down 
and drew blood.*® Like his partner Henry Boyd, he was a 
lawyer and both practiced law as well as journalism. As long as 
Tasker Polk was literary and political editor of the News, it was 
a highly readable paper. 

Though both News and Gazette were Democratic in politics, 
they found welcome excuses to jibe at each other and divert 
their readers. : 

Those interested in the branch railroad felt that times war- 
ranted new agitation. O. P. Shell, who operated the hack to 
Warren Plains, surprisingly upheld the railroad proposition that 
would put an end to an important part of his business. Indeed, 
he volunteered to build a depot at Warrenton and provide an 
engine to run upon the track whenever it was laid. Warren 
County people chafed with envy when they heard that Oxford 
in nearby Granville County had been able to complete and put 
into operation a twelve-mile track to join the main line, and the 
Gazette fairly scolded its readers for not exhibiting equal enter- 
prise. “Shame! Shame! upon us if we let the opportunity pass,” 
the Gazette fairly roared.** 

Republican power continued sturdily supreme in the county 
despite the fact that its local leaders again disagreed and split 
their followings. One Republican county caucus resulted in 
the nomination of Hawkins Carter for the State Senate and 
George H. King and Daniel Johnson for the lower house of the 
Assembly. A faction of Warren Republicans, styling themselves 
Conservative in outlook, walked out of that caucus and met in 
August to nominate Wilson Hicks, a thoughtful, ambitious, and 
honest colored citizen, against Hawkins, and named Jacob 
Montgomery and Lewis Christmas to run for the lower house.” 
With the Democrats, young Walter A. Montgomery was candi- 
date for the State Senate and headed a ticket of local nominees 
that hoped at last to succeed. A writer in the Gazette derided 
the quarrelling factions of Republicans in advance. “We are 


30. Warrenton Gazette, June 11, 1880, says Polk used a knife against 
McCraw. Many present-day Warrentonians deny this. 

31. Warrenton Gazette, June 14, 1880. 

32. Ibid., July 2, 9, 1880. 
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going to put them under the hack,” predicted this seer, “and are 
going to leave them there.”* 

It did not turn out that way. Carter beat both Montgomery 
and Hicks, and his fellows King and Johnson also were elected to 
the Assembly. After that, further political matters faced War- 
ren County, so controversial that a new State law requiring 
Warren County farmers to build adequate stock fences pro- 
voked relatively little discussion.** 

The Assembly had referred the question of prohibition to 
a statewide vote,*® and there rose also the proposition of slicing 
away part of Warren County’s Nutbush and Sandy Creek 
townships to help form a new county between Warren and 
Granville.*® 

On both these issues, the rival Gazette and News found them- 
selves writing editorials of similar viewpoint, in favor of pro- 
hibition and against the new county. The News was most 
eloquent and used the most space. On prohibition, Tasker 
Polk wrote: “. . . come up as true and brave men should do, and 
vote down the manufacture and sale of this poison in your 
State. .. . “tis the request of the rising youth of our land as they 
beseech you to spare them the dangers, sorrows, cares, mis- 
fortunes, wrongs, injuries, degradation and disgrace to which you 
have been exposed and a greater part of which you have suf- 
fered.” 

The proposed founding of Vance County was sharply criti- 
cized under the headline: “A Proposition to Lacerate Warren 
County and to Rob it of one Third of its best Territory.” When 
the Henderson Tobacconist and Review, published in the town 
that would be the new county seat, offered denial and argument, 
the News scolded back: 


. . if then a majority of the citizens of Warren County are op- 
posed to and unwilling for this rich section of country, consisting of 
about 42 of Nut Bush and about two thirds of Sandy Creek to be 
cut off, truly then the words: “And Rob it of one third of its best 
Territory” are not inappropriate... . 1% of our County’s revenue 

33. Ibid., July 16, 1880. 
34. Laws of North Carolina, 1881, pp. 540-43. 


35. Clipping in Polk family scrapbook, graciously lent by Mrs. F. H. Gibbs. 
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would be taken away, taxes would be increased all over the remain- 
ing part, the value of Real Estate would be greatly diminished and 
in all probability, after taking off this part, leaving our Court House 
within 6 miles of the line, we would be compelled to go to the expense 
of moving our Court House to a point nearer the centre. 


As earnest but more restrained was the Gazette with edi- 
torials on “The Curse of Drink” and such comments on a re- 
port of paupers in Henderson Township as: “No wonder they 
want to steal a part of our territory—they need all the help they 
can get.”°*" 

To the regret of many, Tasker Polk sold out his interest in 
the News to Dr. Robert E. King in order to take up the practice 
of law. That announcement was made on June 17. On the 
following day, the whole town of Warrenton seemed to be 
burning. 


IN THOSE DAYS: 
July 9, 1875 


Sure enough we were on hand promptly at Warren Plains 
last Friday, the 9th instant, where we were taken in charge by 
that veteran stager, Captain Oliver P. Shell, who with his gay 
team, “Pat and Lady” soon landed us at the “haven of rest,” the 


NORWOOD HOUSE 


at Warrenton. The proprietor, Mr. W. J. Norwood, has thrown 
the house open for visitors for the season. It is in fine order and 
guests are treated with the utmost hospitality. Special attention 
given to families—women and children—making them feel as 
if at home. Mrs. Norwood is an excellent lady and takes the 
greatest pleasure in having friends to stop with her. We can 
recommend the Norwood from an extensive acquaintance. 

After refreshing ourself at the dinner table, a call was made 
on brother Foote, at the “Gazette” office, where we received the 
courtesies of the sanctum, read the papers, and condoled the 
bachelordom of the young editor. We are pleased to learn that 
the 


37. Clipping in Polk family scrapbook. 
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WARRENTON GAZETTE 
the democratic organ and local spokesman of Warren County 
is on a good, solid foundation. 
We also called to examine the stock of O. P. Shell, Esq., 
first his horses all of which are well kept. Then he took us over 
the way to see the pride of his possessions, 


THE PIG, “DICK” 


which is a living curiosity. He will be four years old the 4th of 
September, measured eleven feet from tip to tip, seven feet 
around the body, “four” feet high, and will probably weigh 
thirteen hundred pounds gross. Mr. Shell intends taking Dick 
around to the fairs next fall. There’s no doubt that Dick is a 
rousing pig! 

As by previous appointment the Halifax musicians, Pomp 
Long and John Dabney, were present for the 


SOCIAL HOP, 


Friday night. It was 9 o’clock in the evening before any of the 
ladies arrived, notwithstanding the fine halls of the Norwood 
House were in reception order at an early hour. The fine 
parlors, adjoining the halls, were soon filled with young ladies, 
and as Pomp and Dabney struck up a lively piece all were eager 
for the dance. Two double quadrilles were on the floor during 
the evening, and all enjoyed themselves, judging from their smiles 
and sparkling eyes. To speak of beauty is to include all the 
ladies, for where we saw so many pretty girls, we could not par- 
ticularize, for the last one we were with seemed to us the “idol 
of our heart.” Warren was, is, and will be, noted for its beauty 
to the end of time. Halifax was admirably represented, though 
not in numbers, equally in other respects. The evening wore 
away, and even at three o’clock in the morning the young folks 
were loth to leave. 

Hops are of rare occurrence at Warrenton, but we don’t see 
why if such as was had the other night is a specimen of their 
agreeableness. It will not be long before the young gentlemen 
have another, if we are to judge from their appreciation of such 
events. There is no lack for young ladies, as the town is full of 
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them, besides the adjoining country can turn-out a great many 
handsome, intelligent young ladies. 

Our stay being limited, we bade our friends adieu on Satur- 
day morning and took the cars for home. But would ask our 
readers who wish to spend a pleasant time, to make it con- 
venient to stop in Warrenton during the summer. 


—THE RALEIGH DAILY NEWS, July 12, 1875. 
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Shake Off Your Lethargy 


NoBopy EVER WAS sure how the fire began. 

Later there was talk about an “egg supper” prepared by gay 
young men who took more than eggs to a store basement late at 
night, but this was hotly denied. Apparently the first flames 
broke out in White’s Block in a frame building adjoining the 
two-story brick structure built by John White in the 1850’s on 
Main Street between Franklin and Market streets. Several 
shops were housed in that building. In the early black hours 
before dawn of June 18, the wooden framing that supported the 
brick was ignited, and before the volunteer fire company could 
well assemble, the fire raged “mountain high,” too fiercely to be 
mastered. 

The alarm bell at the town market house jangled furiously, 
rousing every sleeper in the town and the surrounding country. 
Only one rickety hook and ladder wagon was available, and a 
hose that could gush but a feeble stream of water. These were 
not enough even to check the conflagration, much less put it out. 

Fire blazed in the White Block from cellar to roof, destroy- 
ing the store of J. M. Waddill and the store of Emil Katzenstein, 
a building of home-moulded brick. The frame structure where 
the Odd Fellows met, with Thespian Hall upstairs, went up like 
a flaming cardboard box. While firemen toiled, becoming de- 
moralized in their ineffectual efforts, the saddle shop of T. W. 
Rowlett also began to blaze. 

Glowing coals sailed through the summer night like missiles, 
falling on the roofs of surrounding houses. The eaves of various 
shops and homes were mounted by desperate owners with 
brooms, wet sacks, and pails of water. These managed to 
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smother many blazes on the shingles, but the row of stores could 
not be saved. 

Jets of flame assailed the night sky. Kerosene barrels blazed 
white hot inside smouldering rooms. Here and there flasks of 
gunpowder exploded and hurled burning rubbish into the street 
and the alleys. Even in their terror and despair, the spectators 
told each other that the fire made a gorgeous and dramatic scene. 

The fine dry goods store of William T. Johnson was de- 
stroyed, the Powell Miles Bakery, the J. W. Williams Coach 
and Wagon Factory, and the Warrenton Bank. Every store in 
the block was gutted, together with a line of sheds and ware- 
houses behind. 

Not until nearly noon was the spread of the fire safely halted, 
and it smouldered angrily all day and into the following night.* 

Fortunately, no lives had been lost, though several could 
tell of thrillingly narrow escapes. From some of the stores furni- 
ture, goods and account books had been rescued. But twenty- 
seven buildings, great and small, had burned to the ground. The 
total loss was a staggering one—more than $90,000, calculated 
the Gazette. Relatively little of this had been adequately 
covered by insurance. 

There was little left to many of the merchants except forti- 
tude. This came in for various brave displays. Captain White, 
his store and goods completely burned, announced that he would 
rebuild at once. So did J. M. Waddill, who promised a two- 
story brick structure, one hundred feet long. Katzenstein, too, 
would build, and so would W. T. Johnson.” 

Work began with diggers, masons, and carpenters thronging 
Main Street. People almost forgot the fascinating elections for 
the partitioning of Warren County and the prohibition question 
until reminded that the day to vote was at hand. 

Vance County was decisively voted into existence and ab- 
sorbed a generous slice of Warren.* Prohibition had come in 
for assault by certain Republicans, who with a logic not easy 
to follow called the issue one sponsored by Democrats. Such an 


1. Warrenton Gazette, June 24, July 8, 15, 1881; this account is further 
indebted to the researches of Mr. W. Lunsford Long. 

2. Warrenton Gazette, June 24, July 15, 1881. 

3. Polk family scrap book. 
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argument was not needed; prohibition was defeated in Warren 
by a vote of 2,679 to 437, and the statewide vote against it was 
nearly as crushing.‘ 

As for the work on the new stores, when Bill Picker rode 
from his country home into Warrenton one August day, he 
found the red earth flung out of new basements lying so deep 
upon the street and so soggy from a recent rain that his horse 
floundered almost belly deep in mire. Picker was further dis- 
tressed by indications that the stores under construction would 
be cheap and flimsy. He wrote a sober open letter of advice to 
merchants, which he published in the Gazette: “Let your build- 
ings be neat and modern, fill up your holes, grade your streets 
and walks, set out shade trees.... Beautify your town and make 
it attractive, make an earnest effort to get more trade and do a 
larger business. In fine, shake off your lethargy and awake to 
the business spirit and energy of your neighboring towns, and 
strike for the trade that waits your invitation.” 

Down at Shocco Springs, something like adequate accom- 
modations had been finished, and William Hendrick Palmer, 
former Confederate infantryman, was proprietor. Proudly he 
announced that at last the tradition-hallowed resort was ready for 
guests and announced reasonable rates for room and board— 
$25 a month, $60 for the season of three months, and $7 a 
week.® But response that summer was disappointing at Shocco 
Springs and elsewhere. If only there could be a branch rail- 
TOad see 

Bitterly the Gazette editorialized in September: “Contrary 
to all expectation, the present President and Directors of our 
proposed railroad are apparently as devoid of energy and push, 
as the former officials on paper. ... With proper inducements, 
Mecklenburg [County], Va., on the one side and Franklin 
[County] on the other, would make our town their chief market. 
The apples are before us if we would gather them.”’ 


4. North Carolina Manual, 1913, p. 1019. 

5. Warrenton Gazette, July 15, 1881. 

6. Ibid., June 10, 1881. 

7. Ibid., Sept. 23, 1881; Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, pp. 69, 
89-90. 
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By October 28, William J. White proudly announced the 
completion of his new store with new goods on its shelves. 
Katzenstein finished a two-story structure with family living 
quarters on the second floor. The much-lamented Norwood 
Hotel was replaced by a two-story building of wood, plain of 
design, which bore the hopeful name of the Phoenix and was 
operated by Mrs. B. F. Long, while Mrs. William J. Norwood 
took charge of a boarding house. Most of the other new shops 
were small and cheaply and hastily erected.* 

The autumn also disappointed a number of farmers, who had 
depended too much on cotton, which late in 1881 fetched only 
eleven cents a pound. Writers to the papers exhorted all 
planters to return to Warren’s historically profitable crop, to- 
bacco.° 

Dr. R. E. King, mayor of the county seat, had sold his 
interest in the fading Warren News by the time he started to 
campaign for election in 1882, but Foote of the Gazette con- 
tinued to snipe at him. “Our citizens justly complain, we think, 
at the inefficiency of our town government,” said the Gazette 
on February 24. A week later, the paper offered constructive 
criticism: “With a railroad and a commodious and well located 
hotel, Warrenton would entertain several hundred guests every 
summer. This would materially increase the trade of the town 
and enable us to afford a better market. But—” 

But Dr. King was re-elected mayor on May 5.*° 

That same month, another Warren County King—George 
H. King, the former Negro Assemblyman—got considerable 
notice for his political adventures. He departed from the Re- 
publican party, boldly charging it with fraud. He requested 
admission to Democratic ranks and asked that he be elected to 
a vacant place on the Board of County Commissioners. 

Several Democrats endorsed King, saying that he was a man 
of proven integrity. The Gazette agreed with this estimate of 
the candidate’s character but felt that other qualities were 
needed in a county commissioner. “He can scarcely write his 


8. Warrenton Gazette, Nov. 4, 1881. 
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name,” said the Gazette, “and if his life depended on it, could 
not multiply three-quarters by seven-eighths.” 

Such a mathematical feat may well have been within the 
capabilities of brown, personable Hanson Nunnery, a Democrat 
from the day on which the amended Constitution allowed him 
a freedman’s vote. Nunnery, too, published his opinion that 
King was honest and added that a Negro Radical was naturally 
and logically more respectable than a white one; but, if the 
commissioners intended to appoint a colored man to their board, 
continued Nunnery, why not appoint him? 

“. . . for although a democrat,” he wrote plausibly, “I will, 
in knowing no race, do my race full justice. I know I am not 
fit for the office for want of education and information, but I 
think I have as much sense and more respectability than any 
radical in the County... .”" 

Neither King nor Nunnery was appointed. The new com- 
missioner was Captain William J. White, merchant, Democrat, 
and former Confederate, and he was chosen chairman of the 
board.’* He made his fellow commissioners active at once in a 
variety of projects for the advancement of Warren County and 
took a principal part in promoting an elaborate reunion of the 
county’s hundreds of Confederate veterans with guest delega- 
tions from neighboring regions. A meeting of former rebels 
at Warrenton resulted in formation of the Warren County His- 
torical Society with the ubiquitous Walter Montgomery as chair- 
man.*® 

At the same time, the Warrenton Railroad organized once 
again. William J. White was president of its board, and O. P. 
Shell bonded himself to build the depot and superintend the 
enterprise. The directors included Warrenton’s most solid citi- 
zens—Attorney C. A. Cook, Dr. J. C. King, the furniture manu- 
facturer Jerry Draper, tobacco brokers W. B. Boyd and W. P. 
Baughan, and the hotel proprietor W. J. Norwood. Incorporat- 
ing for $15,000, the company was backed by the community 
with a bond issue and appointed Walter Montgomery its at- 
torney to sell the bonds in the North. 

11. Ibid., May 24, 1882. 
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Montgomery disposed of the bonds to a Connecticut banker 
and at once the work was resumed. The roadbed, lying con- 
veniently over firm, level clay with no streams or ravines to be 
negotiated, was quickly repaired and a new supply of crossties 
cut.*# 

The county showed a gratifying increase in population after 
the loss incurred when the western stretch was cut away to help 
form Vance County. Around Ridgeway settled various new- 
comers, many of them from abroad. German settlers included 
the Hechts, the Benders, and the Dills. The families of Myers 
and Stucki had come from Switzerland. Holtzmans, Banzets, 
and Durants were natives of France, the Limers were from Eng- 
land, and the Wycoffs from Canada. 

Many of these thrifty foreigners began at once to cultivate 
small farms. Orchards, grape arbors, fields of berries, and 
melon patches grew thrivingly in the Warren County soil.” 

The Confederate reunion was held on August 10 before 
more than seven thousand persons. Warren County veterans of 
nine companies of the Army of Northern Virginia paraded, some 
three hundred strong, behind the Warrenton Silver Cornet 
Band, Governor Thomas J. Jarvis and other guests of honor, 
and the flags of the United States, North Carolina, and the still 
spiritually unconquered Confederacy. Colonel William S. Davis, 
once commander of the Twelfth North Carolina Regiment, 
opened the program on the academy campus with prayer. 
Tasker Polk, who was back in town as a rising young lawyer, 
read a commemoration ode of his own composition, which was 
considered a moving masterpiece. Walter Montgomery intro- 
duced the orator of the day—Matt Ransom, once a major gen- 
eral in gray and now a United States Senator. The thousands 
who heard him ate a dinner on the campus lawn and applauded 
the announcement that a Confederate memorial would be 
erected by people of the county. For minutes, perhaps, it may 
have seemed that ancient defeats had been charmed away.’® 


14. Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, p. 4. 
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Old Confederates were sadder when Mrs. Judy Flannagan 
died and was buried at the expense of charitable neighbors. The 
spectacle of her beloved dogs pawing at the earth of the grave 
brought sentimental tears.‘ At Shocco and Jones springs, 
where once her husband had gambled to such profit, tourists 
came but spent only modest sums. 

The year 1884 was another political year, but a greater 
interest rose in the county. The ties for the Warrenton Railroad 
were laid, and the rails spiked down. True to his promise, 
Oliver P. Shell built a depot. On November 8, the line was com- 
plete from Warren Plains to the town limits of Warrenton. 

In chugged the locomotive with two passenger cars behind 
it. Shell stood on the rear platform as conductor. On the same 
day arrived the news that Grover Cleveland had been elected 
president of the United States, and Warren County Democrats 
felt that restoration of ancient glory was actually at hand.** 

The Warrenton Railroad began to pay dividends almost 
at once and by 1887 times had improved to a degree that gave 
the county commissioners confidence enough to raise, by special 
tax, some $1800 to pay old public debts. Charles A. Cook, the 
attorney-son of an old county family, had become a Republican 
leader. After an unsuccessful campaign for the office of at- 
torney-general in 1884, he was elected State Senator in 1887 
on the Republican ticket,’ with R. C. Ward in the State House 
of Representatives. The new business houses of Warrenton, 
though not as solidly built as those lost in the disastrous fire of 
1881, seemed prosperous enough as the decade came to an end. 

The Democrats began to show power again in 1890. James 
R. Rodwell had been sheriff for a term and was re-elected. Henry 
A. Foote was county solicitor, and the Board of Commissioners 
remained Democratic and Conservative under Chairman Wil- 
liam J. White.*° White was a merchant and the operator of a 
grist mill, a power in Warren County market places along with 
John M. Waddill, Emil Katzenstein, and the banker W. P. 
Baugham, who had capitalized the Warrenton Bank with a cash 


17. Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, p. 80. 

18. Warrenton Gazette, Nov. 9, 16, 1884. 

19. Who Was Who in America (Chicago, 1943), p. 253. 
20. Branson’s North Carolina Directory, 1890, p. 675. 
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reserve of $50,000. Warrenton was a county seat of 740 popu- 
lation, a slight shrinkage from the 816 townsfolk of 1880. But 
Ridgeway had grown to 275. Villages of nearly 100 population 
each included Arcola, Oakville, Warren Plains, and the new 
town of Vaughan. There were nineteen post offices in the 
county.*? 

The census of 1890 showed that Warren County’s total 
population was 19,360—a loss of more than 3,000 since 1880, 
by virtue of the cutting away of that lamented western strip that 
had become perhaps the richest stretch of Vance County. The 
reduced Nutbush Township of 1890 had only 1,639 residents as 
against 3,072 in 1880, and Sandy Creek, even more reduced in 
area, counted 1,414 against a previous 3,489. 

Public schools were sixty-two in number, thirty-one of them 
for white children and thirty-one for colored. Private academies 
flourished, some of them maintaining the traditions of scholarship 
that had made ante-bellum Warren County a synonym for 
culture.” 

Captain John Dugger had returned to Warrenton to resume 
the principalship of the Warrenton Male Academy, and John 
Graham taught at his old school in Fork Township. When 
Captain John Dugger died suddenly in 1888, he was succeeded 
at the academy by C. H. Scott. In the buildings once occupied 
by Warrenton Female College, Miss Lucy Hawkins, with her 
talented sisters Lizzie and Annie, operated an academy for young 
boys and girls. Teachers of fine ability and character, these 
sisters were particularly successful with the very youngest classes 
and conducted impressive programs of public speaking. 

At Littleton, the Reverend J. M. Rhodes was president of 
Littleton Female College. At Arcola, Miss May Davis was 
headmistress of a thriving academy. 

Of the twenty-five churches in Warren County, Methodist 
churches were much in the majority. The busy pastors Robert 
O. Burton, J. W. Jenkins, and John Cole each served several 
of these. Baptist ministers included T. J. Taylor, J. A. Pitchford, 
and L. C. Perkinson. Gilbert Higgs was rector at Emmanuel 


21. Ibid., pp. 676-78. 
22. Eleventh United States Census (1890), pp. 133, 308. 


The monument in the Jones family graveyard where Robert E. Lee’s daughter lies 
buried. Standing beside it is William Duke Jones, who was proprietor of Jones 
Springs when Annie Lee died there in 1862. 


Pitbiye e 


THE HUMBLE HOME OF A MIGHTY LEADER 


In this cabinlike house lived Nathaniel Macon during his greatest years. The death 
of his beloved wife and son drove from his mind all thoughts of building a mansion 
to match the best in Warren County. The Macon house and several outbuildings 
still stand, and plans to restore them are under way. 


REMEMBERING THE CONFEDERACY 


This group of Warren County Confederate veterans was present at the dedication of 
the Confederate monument at the Sera h on August 27, 1903. As numbered in 
the picture they are: 1, T. J. Taylor; 2, Peter Allen; 3, Joseph Shearin; 4, W. D. | 
Weldon; 5, Matthew Dukes 6:-) 2A; Deeron 7, Robert McCroton; 8, Levi Perkin- 
son; 9, Stephen Duke; 10, Henry Jones; I1, Billie Rooker; 12, I. C. Weldon; 13, B. P: | 
Robertson; 14, T. W. Shearin; 15, Charlie hacarcoe 16, John H. Nicholson. ) 
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When Confederate currency dwindled in value almost to nothing, taxes in Warren 
County and elsewhere were assessed in farm produce—grain, cotton, tobacco, and 
meat—and paid for in certificates that were honored only at the tax collectors’ 
office. Signature is that of T. A. Montgomery, ante-bellum mayor of Warrenton and 
wartime chairman of the county court. 
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Episcopal Church in Warrenton, and C. W. Pettigrew at the 
Church of the Good Shepherd at Ridgeway. The lone Presby- 
terian minister was J. M. Atkinson. 

Despite a number of heavy-handed jokes about the difficulties 
of a medical career in spectacularly healthy Warren County, 
there were fourteen doctors. Among them were the old Con- 
federate surgeons S. T. Green, R. S. F. Peete, and C. A. Thomas. 
Two of the finest medical men were Dr. Robert Edgar Williams 
of Fork Township, often called by colleagues for expert diag- 
nostic opinions, and Dr. T. P. Jerman of Ridgeway, of whom 
grateful patients recited the flattering couplet: 


If a man gets well it is Jerman’s skill, 
But if he dies it’s the Lord’s will. 


Captain Dugger’s son, John E. Dugger, Jr., came to town 
that year to practice dentistry. Another dentist, Dr. Robert E. 
King, also conducted a drug store. 

Fourteen flour and grist mills beside that of William J. 
White were in operation, and Edward Alston of Warrenton mined 
a small amount of gold in the southwestern corner of the county.” 

In 1890, the Negro political veteran Isaac Alston was again 
elected to the State Senate with Democrat W. W. Long going to 
the lower house of the Assembly. Throughout the county, the 
ancient ideal of community service seemed to preoccupy the 
region’s natural leaders. These included Captain White, railroad 
president, miller, merchant, and chairman of the Board of Com- 
missioners; the law partners Henry A. Foote and Walter Mont- 
gomery; and their professional colleagues Tasker Polk, who 
still wrote poetry, and Charles Cook, who looked for public 
office again in the future. New names arose, too, and old ones. 
Among the latter was a name that echoed the ancient greatness 
of Warren County—Attorney Marmaduke Johnson Hawkins 
of Ridgeway, great-great grandson of Philemon and Delia Haw- 
kins and kin in various degrees, by blood or marriage, to the 
Macons, Johnsons, Joneses, Eatons, Clarks, and Davises who had 
first settled the region.”* 


23. Branson’s North Carolina Directory, 1890, pp. 678-79. For the verse 
about “Jerman’s Skill,” see Sketches of Old Warrenton, p. 415. 
24. Hawkins family papers, Southern Historical Collection. 
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IN THOSE DAYS: 
August 17, 1883 


How blessed are the people of Warren? With water as good 
and health and climate better than in the mountain section, with- 
in 12 hours ride of New York and all other important cities, and 
with a soil that will yield an hundredfold if liberally fed, what 
more could we ask? We met a couple of our leading physicians 
the other day and they dodged behind a tree. Upon being asked 
for an explanation of their strange conduct, they replied that 
they were really ashamed because they had so little to amuse 
them, that the pills they made up months ago had mildewed for 
want of patients. Would not a little more work, economy and 
push make Old Warren as famous as she once was? Suppose 
every man in the County resolves to give it a fair trial. 


—HENRY A. FOOTE, in the Warrenton Gazette. 


hf 


‘The Gay and Grave Nineties 


IN Marcu oF 1891, the General Assembly of North Carolina 
passed bills providing for the establishment of two new schools 
in Warrenton, both for Negro students. 

One of these would be a colored normal school. No par- 
ticularly enthusiastic acceptance of this enterprise was manifest, 
probably because of what promised to be a more important 
school, Shiloh Institute.? 

The fine house and spacious grounds once belonging to 
Oliver Fitts and at one time occupied by Jacob Mordecai’s 
academy for girls had passed into the hands of the Plummer 
family and later had been owned by Colonel William S. Davis, 
brave commander of the Twelfth North Carolina Regiment. 
In 1884, Colonel Davis seriously took up the study of theology 
and moved to Charlotte, where later he became a noted Methodist 
minister. He had sold his property to a missionary organization 
of Northern Baptists, which assisted in the completion of plans 
for Shiloh Institute. Its board of trustees was made up of Negro 
leaders, including the former State Senator Isaac Alston and 
M. F. Thornton, the devout and intelligent register of deeds for 
Warren County, whose own struggles for education kindled his 
sympathy for young students. Building began at once on the 
beautiful campus.’ 

Politics again claimed the attention of the county in 1892, 
when agitation rose for the new Populist or Peoples’ party. 

Leonidas L. Polk of Raleigh, kinsman of Warren County 
Polks, headed the non-political Farmers’ Alliance of North Caro- 


1. North Carolina Laws, 1891, pp. 140, 582. 
2. Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, p. 369. 
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lina, which demanded and received some relief for hard-pressed, 
embattled farmers who felt that they were being cheated out of 
fair profits on their crops. Their new demands included ad- 
vantages in railroad transportation, improved rural public schools 
and a reform of the national currency to make money easier 
to earn and keep. When the State’s Democrats were slow in 
agreeing, they found themselves called Bourbons and reaction- 
aries.* The Peoples’ party came into being and drew support 
among Warren County’s rural voters. 

Henry A. Foote, the Gazette's resolutely Democratic editor, 
expressed utter scorn for the Populists in his columns, but his 
former law associate, Walter Montgomery, was heard to sympa- 
thize with the new party’s hopes and policies. Another Demo- 
cratic paper, the Warrenton Record, was founded by B. F. Long 
in November of 1892. It came out just in time to rejoice over 
the election of Democratic Elias Carr for governor over the 
Populist W. P. Exum and the Republican D. M. Furches, and 
the return to the White House of Grover Cleveland as president 
after defeat four years earlier.* 

Warren had not contributed greatly to either of these party 
triumphs. The inconsequential James B. Weaver, Populist 
candidate for president, had polled 2,819 votes in the county 
against 1,474 for Benjamin Harrison and only 737 for Cleve- 
land. Furches had amassed 1,295 Warren County votes for 
governor, against 944 for Exum and 802 for Carr.° 

John P. Leach, a Democratic planter of River Township, 
was elected as State Senator for the district, and to the lower 
house of the Assembly went J. H. Wright, Republican. Marma- 
duke Hawkins was elected to the Board of County Commissioners 
and became its able and industrious chairman. W. P. Davie of 
Creek Township was sheriff. William A. White remained as 
clerk of Superior Court, which office he had held since 1868. 
No hot Democratic resentment was manifest when M. F. Thorn- 


3. Lefler and Newsome, pp. 514-18, sketch the activity of the Peoples’ 
party in North Carolina. 

4.The Record first was published on December 15, 1892, and was taken 
over by J. R. Rodwell in 1896. It ceaselessly belabored the Peoples’ party. 

5. North Carolina Manual, 1913, p. 1006. 
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ton, the perennially successful Negro Republican, was returned 
to the office of register of deeds.® 

But the Populists’ show of strength in Warren County caused 
them to strive for control in the region. At Warren Plains, T. R. 
Walker founded as the voice of the Populists the People’s Paper.’ 
It was not greatly feared or respected by the Gazette or the News, 
which latter journal had passed into the hands of James R. 
Rodwell, sheriff and later superintendent of schools of Warren 
County.° Walter Montgomery, often unsuccessful as a Demo- 
cratic candidate for office, was elected to the State Supreme 
Court. He moved to Raleigh, turning over his legal business to 
Malvern Hill Palmer, a young lawyer named for the bloody 
battlefield on which his soldier-father had been wounded and 
disabled.” Another newcomer to the Warren County bar was 
John Hosea Kerr, son of a Caswell County judge and kinsman 
of two former Congressmen of North Carolina. Upon gradu- 
ating from Wake Forest College in 1895, he began practice in 
Warrenton and was immediately successful, influential, and 
popular. Two years later, at the age of twenty-five, he was 
mayor of the town of Warrenton.’° 

The Gazette noted in that year of 1897 that white children 
attending the public schools of Warren County numbered 1,033 
out of 1,955 between five and fifteen years of age, and that the 
average daily attendance among these students was 503, or 
rather less than half. Out of Warren County’s 5,025 colored 
children of school age, 2,788 attended the public schools, and 
their average daily attendance was 1,526, a somewhat better 
record than that of white pupils.‘' One reason for this was the 
continued popularity of private schools. The Warrenton Male 
Academy and Miss Lucy Hawkins’ school seemed to flourish 
more vigorously than ever, as did John Graham’s academy at 


6. Warrenton Gazette, Nov. 11, 1892. 

7. The People’s Paper existed only three years. Surviving copies do not 
seem to breathe the fire of the Peoples’ party. 

8. See contemporary files of the Warrenton News and Warrenton Record. 

9. Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, p. 407. 

10. Ibid., p. 408; Biographical Directory of American Congress, 1774- 
1949, pp. 1046-47. 

11. Warrenton Gazette, April 20, 1897. 
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Ridgeway.’ The colored normal school, on the other hand, 
had languished and had been moved to Franklin County,” but 
Shiloh Institute prospered under Principal E. M. Hall and his 
two assistant professors and was preparing Negro boys and girls 
for entrance into colleges.” 

The Gazette further reminded its readers that Warren 
County’s tax listings showed 254,318 acres of cultivated farm 
land for the county in 1897, as against 250,752 acres listed for 
taxation in 1896. 

“If we continue to increase in this way,” plausibly commented 
Editor Foote, “we may, in time, get back the Vance cut off and 
a part of Halifax. This tax matter, however, says that while 
our land has grown three thousand, five hundred and sixty 
acres in one year, it has decreased $7,391 in value. This is 
‘funny,’ to say the least of it.”*° 

No fun was seen in the situation by the Populists, who still 
strove for power. T. R. Walker moved his newspaper to Little- 
ton because Warren Plains languished. Another blow to that 
part of the county was the disastrous fire, late in 1897, which 
utterly destroyed Professor Graham’s school at Ridgeway. 

Professor Graham was invited to assume the principalship 
of the Warrenton Male Academy, and when he took the job, 
most of his Ridgeway students came with him. He changed the 
name of the school to Warrenton High School and to accom- 
modate a swiftly increasing enrollment arranged to purchase the 
fine old Somerville home for use as dormitory and dining hall. 
His chief assistants were his two daughters and his son, Will 
Graham. Handsome, scholarly, and energetic, he impressed 
Warren County as a worthy successor to the distinguished educa- 
tors of the golden antebellum years.*° 

At about the time the Somerville house became a student 
dormitory, fate, in the guise of railway magnates, exercised a 
whim in the northern part of the county. 


12. Ibid. 

13. Rudolph Jones, “Development of Negro State Colleges and Normal 
Schools in North Carolina,” Quarterly Review of Higher Education Among 
Negroes (April, 1938), notices the subsequent flourishing of this institution. 

14. Branson’s North Carolina Directory, 1896, p. 631. 

15. Warrenton Gazette, Aug. 27, 1897. 

16. Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, p. 126. 
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The Seaboard Air Line had gained a controlling interest in 
the Raleigh and Gaston Railroad, and its work crews were 
constructing a right of way down from Virginia to join the old 
tracks. In February, a luxurious private car was halted in the 
Open country, perhaps two miles west of Warren Plains. Its 
passengers included two vice-presidents of the Seaboard Air 
Line, the superintendent of the road, and the chief road foreman. 
This distinguished party was met by a delegation from Ridge- 
way, headed by Ridgeway’s leading citizen, attorney Marmaduke 
Hawkins. 

Hawkins and his neighbors eloquently pleaded that the rail- 
roaders make the junction at Ridgeway, once proud possessor 
of its own depot. Offer was made of one hundred acres of land 
for the building of a station, shops, and train sheds. E. St. J ohn, 
the first vice-president of the Seaboard Air Line, listened courte- 
ously but constantly studied the ground immediately outside the 
windows of the private car. At last he and his associates an- 
nounced that their choice for the junction point was right there 
where the Ridgeway delegation had met them, midway between 
Ridgeway and Warren Plains. The road was laid out to join 
the old Raleigh and Gaston line there, and at the joining of the 
tracks was to spring up the town of Norlina.*’ 

Across land and sea to the south, war drums began to roll. 
The battleship Maine had blown up in Havana Harbor, and 
the United States government blamed the Spaniards and was 
mustering an army to fight them in Cuba. 

It was a short war, compared to some that had drawn War- 
ren County volunteers—indeed, there was scarcely time to enlist 
before the brief fighting was over and America had won. Wil- 
liam T. Bryant of Littleton joined Company B of the First North 
Carolina Regiment, and Robert H. Ford and Richard E. Hall 
served as privates in Company I of the Second. None of these 
hopeful warriors got any closer to the heady noise of battle than 
Florida training camps.** 

An older and greater conflict was more interesting to the 
county, hundreds of whose older citizens remembered it well. 


17. Dr. Hawks’ History, pp. 85-6. 
18. Roster of North Carolina Volunteers in the Spanish-American War 
(Raleigh, 1900), pp. 13, 77. 
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The Warren County Historical Society continued to gather 
funds and lay plans for a Confederate memorial, and Mrs. Kate 
Wilcox Hunter was the inspired person who gave society mem- 
bers the notion of putting the memorial in the new cemetery 
which Warrenton meant to purchase. A plot of ground was 
secured, west of town, to be called Fair View. The memorial 
committee included Mrs. Lucy Polk, Mrs. V. L. Pendleton, and 
Mrs. Kate Wilcox Hunter.” 

Old Confederates and upholders of white supremacy felt 
that they had extra reason for celebration as the century came 
to its end. A new and revolutionary amendment to the State 
Constitution was to be submitted to the electorate in August. 
It provided that every voter must pay his poll tax and show that 
he could read and write any section of the Constitution before 
he could register. Exception was made in the “grandfather 
clause,” that gave the vote to anyone, illiterate or not, who had 
voted prior to January 1, 1867, or was the descendant of a 
man who had so voted. 

In Warren County, as elsewhere, Negro voters were quiet 
and in many cases stayed away from the polls. Warren’s vote 
of 1,807 to 1,356 in favor of the amendment was representative 
of the statewide sweep that virtually disenfranchised thousands 
of colored Republicans.”° 

Thus returned to potent power, Warren’s Democrats captured 
every local office in the autumn of 1900. The State Senator for 
the district was Democrat John E. Burroughs of Vance County, 
and Warren’s representative in the lower house was attorney 
Samuel Daniel, earnest stalwart of the party in Littleton. W. A. 
White was clerk of the Superior Court yet again. Robert E. 
Davis was sheriff. Marmaduke Johnson Hawkins remained 
chairman of the Board of County Commissioners. James R. 
Rodwell was superintendent of schools. And John A. Dowtin, 
the Democratic county chairman, became register of deeds to 
succeed M. F. Thornton, who had soberly recognized the end of 
the local Republican rule that had kept him in office for a score of 
years and had not campaigned for his old post.?? 


19. Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, pp. 210-11. 
20. North Carolina Manual, 1913, p. 1078. 
21. North Carolina Year Book (Raleigh, 1901-  ), 1900, p. 4. 
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Even in their triumph, the incoming Democratic officials 
admitted sympathy and friendship for Thornton as he left office. 

Fifteen years old when the end of the Civil War brought him 
freedom, Thornton had been an illiterate but intelligent and am- 
bitious boy. He had attended the schools established for Negroes 
for two years and had improved upon that sketchy education by 
voracious reading and studying to make himself a good ac- 
countant and business man. As register he had conducted him- 
self with modesty, intelligence, and courtesy, and as a local 
Republican leader he had consistently spoken for calm and 
honest government. He was a deacon in the Baptist Church, and 
some called him a profound Bible scholar.” 

J. A. Dowtin, succeeding him in the register’s office, pro- 
nounced all records in splendid shape. The retiring Thornton 
was given a warm written tribute, bearing the signatures of many 
Warren County Democrats who had been his political opponents 
for years. He had been thrifty enough to buy considerable real 
estate and lived quietly and comfortably well into the twentieth 
century. 

The year 1900 saw Charles A. Cook elected to the State 
Supreme Court and, like Montgomery, he moved to Raleigh.” 
His going was deplored with special emphasis; for Warren 
County, by the census records, had dwindled to 19,151 popula- 
tion from 19,360 in 1890. 

The exodus had occurred among farmers, including several 
of the foreigners in the dwindling Ridgeway neighborhood; only 
104 persons of foreign birth, including forty English and Cana- 
dians and fifty Germans, remained in the county by 1900. The 
towns, on the other hand, had shown some growth. Littleton’s 
population was 375, Macon’s 157, and Warrenton had grown 
from 740 to 836. The farmers that remained in Warren County 
mostly were soberly well-to-do; a total of 3,556 owned their 
own land and dwellings against 1,539 who rented or raised 
crops on shares. In the towns, on the other hand, only 202 
heads of families owned their homes while 550 rented.‘ Little- 


22. Caldwell, History of the American Negro, IV, 615. 
23. Who Was Who in America, p. 253. 
24. Twelfth United States Census (1900), I, 33, 285. 
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ton Female College remained active under President J. M. 
Rhodes. Warrenton High School, under Professor Graham, 
was at its most gratifying best, and its principal planned to make 
the school coeducational. Shiloh Institute, however, seemed 
to lose students, and there was talk of moving it to the town of 
Ridgeway.”° 

An echo of traditional valor was in the air when Dr. P. J. 
Macon, of the name that had rung in other years, was commis- 
sioned captain of the Warren State Guard, Company H of the 
Third Regiment.”® 

The twentieth century seemed to call for new and special 
progress for the region, progress in keeping with the mechanical 
spirit of the age. Warrenton, the traditional center of culture 
and manners, yearned for the material advantages enjoyed by 
other towns. Its walks were not paved. It wanted a water system 
and a sewer system. It wanted electric lights along its streets 
and in its homes. These were improvements that would call 
for great expenditures. 

Nobody felt ready to float a staggering bond issue to be paid 
for in sternly increased taxes. The Warrenton Railroad, most 
of its stock owned by the town, brought in a steady income but 
not enough to pay for lights, water, sewage, and paving. John 
Kerr, attorney for the county seat, seems first to have suggested a 
device that might finance these necessities. 

He and his fellow officials proposed that the town establish 
and operate a dispensary for the sale of spirits, wine, and beer. 
Some disapproval was voiced by ardent prohibitionists, but a 
large section of the town’s citizens agreed that here was an op- 
portunity to raise a tidy fund for their public expenses. Kerr 
wrote an amendment to the Warrenton charter, and the Legis- 
lature approved it subject to adoption by a majority of the town. 
The dispensary was opened and patronized by many from all the 
surrounding region. Almost at once it began to show a profit, 
and the money that came in was earmarked for substantial im- 
provements in the future.*’ 


25. Ibid., p. 285. 

26. North Carolina Year Book, 1900, p. 73. 

27. W. D. Saunders, “The Town That Had Faith In Itself,” Collier’s 
(March 17, 1923), a study of Warrenton’s energetic and unusual adventures in 
achieving prosperity. 
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The county’s leaders looked eagerly toward the future, with 
dreams of advantages that would make Warrenton great in 
comfort as she had been great in influence. There were those 
who urged them not to forget the past. The committee for the 
Confederate memorial decided upon a life-sized statue of a 
Confederate soldier, to be carved from white Carrara marble by 
Harry Dempster, an American sculptor living in Italy. 

On August 27, 1903, more than a thousand citizens of 
Warren County and guests from other points gathered at the 
new Fair View Cemetery. The memorial, ghostly in its draping 
fabrics, dominated the scene from its pedestal. 

The Reverend T. J. Taylor opened the ceremony with prayer. 
A chorus sang, and Tasker Polk read an original ode to the 
county's Confederate dead, ten stanzas long, which was called 
eloquent and moving. Captain B. M. Collins then introduced 
the orator of the day. 

He was Associate Supreme Court Justice Walter A. Mont- 
gomery, who was thunderously applauded by his old neighbors. 
He spoke stirringly and with a fine vivid authority of the Civil 
War and the county’s tremendous contribution to the Confed- 
eracy of its fighting men, many of whom had fallen in battle. 

“They did not die in vain,’ he concluded. “It was not 
written in the Book of Fate that the Southern States should be an 
independent nation. That did not harmonize with the law and 
thought of the Nineteenth Century. But as long as courage shall 
be admired on the earth, as long as the soul is capable of ap- 
preciating the qualities of patience and faithfulness to duty, as 
long as suffering for conscience’s sake is applauded among men, 
so long shall the deeds and memories of these men endure and be 
cherished.” 

Two pretty little four-year-old girls then pulled the cords 
attached to the shroud that masked the statue. The draperies 
fell away, revealing the figure of the Confederate soldier. 

He stood with folded arms resting on the muzzle of his 
grounded musket, his slouch hat held in one hand. Over his 
shoulder was slung a blanket roll. To many veterans present 
he looked like an old comrade in war.”® 


28. Polk family scrap book and Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, 
p. 211. 
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The first grave of the new cemetery was dug for Mrs. Kate 
Wilcox Hunter, who first had labored for its purchase and who 
had been active in planning the memorial she did not live to see 
unveiled.”° 


IN THOSE DAYS: 
April 12, 1901 


We the undersigned citizens of Warren Co., N. C., take very 
great pleasure in certifying to the character of Mr. M. F. 
Thornton, the bearer of this paper. He is a colored man of more 
than ordinary intelligence and for years has been a wise and 
conservative leader of the colored.people. He filled the office 
of Register of Deeds of Warren Co. and made a good officer, 
universally polite and exceedingly accommodating, he has won 
the affection of the colored people and the respect of the white. 


(Signed ) 
M. F. Hawkins, Cmn. Board of Co. Commissioners 
Tasker Polk, Atty. at Law 
J. G. King, M. D. 
R. E. Davis, Sheriff 
R. H. Ford, J. P. 
J. A. Dowton, Register of Deeds 
. B. Boyd, Tobacconist 
.C. Price, Dep. Register of Deeds 
.S. Allen, of Allen & Fleming 
. T. Johnson, Merchant 
Ash 
. Ww. 


Allen, J. P. 

White, Merchant 

J. M. Gardner, Cashier 

Rodgers & Burwell, Tobacconists 
W. D. Rogers, Merchant 

D. F. Crinkley, Merchant 

Rose & Hilliard, Merchants 

H. L. Faulkner, Auctioneer 

D. H. Riggin, Merchant 

W. B. Fleming, Pro. Rolling Mill 


aa ase 


29. Ibid. 
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R. B. Boyd, Tobacconist 

F. P. Hunter, Druggist 

W. K. Barham, Druggist 

W. A. Burwell, Mayor 

W. J. Norwood, Hotel Man 

C. E. Jackson, Merchant 

State of North Carolina, County of Warren, 
April 12, 1901. 


I, Wm. A. White, Clerk of the Superior Court of said County, 
hereby certify that I am personally well acquainted with the 
persons who signed the above certificate and any statement 
made by them is entitled to full faith and credit. In witness 
whereof I have set my hand and affixed the seal of said office in 
Warrenton, N. C., this the date and year above written. 


(Signed) WM. A. WHITE (seal) 
—from A. B. CALDWELL, ed., History of the American Negro 


18. 


Still Makers of History 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM J. WHITE also died in 1903. 

His life had not been a long one—he was sixty when he died. 
But it had been full, useful, and representative. Warren County 
mourned him as a man diligent in business and steadfast in 
political faith, a holder of office for the best good of his neigh- 
bors, a cheerful and energetic leader of the rebuilding after that 
disastrous fire in 1881, and the final energetic community booster 
who made the Warrenton Railroad a reality." But his old war 
comrades remembered him best as the boy-officer of the crack 
First North Carolina Cavalry, headlong in attack and sturdy 
on defense; and ladies of the county thought of Willie White, 
young and dazzled in the spring moonlight of 1870 as he met 
Robert E. Lee on the depot platform at Warren Plains and in- 
vited him home. 

It was the loss of a leader and a living tradition, the re- 
minder that old times passed and new times came. The county 
was growing in population and progress. 

John Graham opened Warrenton High School to girl stu- 
dents and secured as a girls’ dormitory the old Mordecai house; 
for Shiloh Institute was moving to Ridgeway. From all over 
North Carolina and beyond came students to Graham’s school. 
In the years that followed, these included Frank Porter Graham 
from Mecklenburg County, thoughtful, intelligent, and a fine 
wrestler for his size;* Robert Burton House of Halifax County, 
kin to the Warren County Drakes on his mother’s side, a good 


1. Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, p. 353. 
2. Frank Graham became, of course, president of the University of North 
Carolina, United States Senator, and mediator for the United Nations. 


en 
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Latinist and a good harmonica player;* Sidney Blackmer of 
Salisbury, pre-eminent in athletics and dramatics;* Bill Polk, son 
of Tasker Polk, dreaming of success at literature and the law, 
like his father;> and many others who would make bright names 
in the world. 

Growing gray but not frail in the service he loved, John 
Graham was awake at four o’clock each morning to conduct 
early room inspection and preside over the students at breakfast. 
He began the day’s class work with prayer, conducted studies in 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics, discussed private problems with 
students each afternoon, sat at the head of the table at the noon 
and evening meals, and at night conducted study hall. Some- 
where among and between all these duties he found time to read, 
plan, and answer letters. His splendid physical vigor and bril- 
liant mind were not sapped by a full eighteen hours of work each 
day, and he seemed almost never to sleep.° 

As for Shiloh Institute, it had seemed on the brink of dis- 
solution when trustees disagreed on various policies, but it was 
moved to the borders of Norlina, where some fifty-six acres of 
land were brought and farmed in model manner by the students. 
At last it secured as principal Dr. Charles William Henderson, 
graduate of Shaw University and one of the notable ministers, 
teachers, and editors of his race, and under his tireless headship 
it became successful with almost 300 enrollment.‘ 

Other changes took place. William A. White resigned as 
clerk of the Superior Court in 1905, after nearly forty years in 
the office. J. R. Rodwell succeeded him in 1906, a year in which 
growth and prosperity were manifest.* 

The value of the county’s real estate had risen to $1,600,000, 
and the value of its personal property to $1,020,000, an increase 


3. Robert B. House became chancellor of the University of North Carolina 
and has never lost his skill with the harmonica. 

4. Sidney Blackmer has repeatedly distinguished himself as an actor in 
the Broadway theatre and in motion pictures. 

5. William Polk, as mayor of his home town, editor of the Greensboro 
News, and distinguished author, was until his untimely death a great force 
in the culture of his region and nation. 

6. Robert B. House’s John Graham, Teacher is a vivid and affectionate 
appraisal. 

7. Caldwell, History of the American Negro, IV, 581. 

8. North Carolina Year Book, 1906, p. 597. 
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in total valuation of $130,000 in two years. In Warrenton, 
property was valued at $385,989, and town taxes were but fifty 
cents on each $100 of property, so profitable had the public 
dispensary proved itself. Ambitiously the town voted a $12,000 
bond issue to build a town hall and market house by 1908 and 
began to discuss with serious confidence the installation of elec- 
tric lights, telephones, a water works, and even a municipal ice 
plant. 

By the census figures of 1910, Warren County had a popula- 
tion of 20,266, and Warrenton counted 1,000 residents. 
Vaughan and Wise had populations of 400 each, fast-growing 
Norlina 300, Macon 250, and Ridgeway 200. There were 
numerous public schools and high schools at Macon, Wise, and 
Oakville, as well as the private academies in Warrenton, Little- 
ton Female College, and Shiloh Institute at Norlina.° 

Warren County youths had left home to seek their fortunes 
in far places and had found those fortunes. The people of the 
county were proud of George G. Allen, who as a lad of twenty 
had gone to New York in 1895 to become a bookkeeper with 
the J. B. Duke interests, and who ten years later in 1905 was 
director of the British American Tobacco Company.” William 
Henry Alston had also gone to New York to organize his own 
tobacco firm."* John White Arrington was building success 
in textiles in Greenville, South Carolina.1*? Both Peter and 
Richard Bolton Arrington, as brothers, had gone to New York" 


9. Thirteenth United States Census (1910), I, 241. 

10. Mr. Allen was one of the original trustees of the Duke Endowment 
when J. B. Duke organized it, and succeeded Duke as chairman in 1924. 
As chairman of the board of the Duke Power Company, as a director of the 
British American Tobacco Company, Ltd., and as a member of the boards 
of directors of the Guaranty Trust Company and American Cyanamid 
Company, he played a leading role in national industrial development. At 
eighty-five, he lives in Scarsdale, New York, and is a trustee of Duke University. 

11. Mr. Alston’s independent firm was the Alston Tobacco Company, and 
he has spent much time in Greece and Turkey. On April 4, 1939, he was made 
a Commander of the Order of George III by the government of Greece. 

12. John White Arrington was president of Union Bleachery until his death, 
and played an important role in the development of textile manufacture in 
the South. 

13. Peter Arrington was associated with J. B. Duke in the American Tobac- 
co Company, and later became vice-president of the British American To- 
bacco Company, Ltd. When he died in 1917, his widow returned to War- 
renton to live. His brother Richard was a business associate with B. N. Duke 
in New York. 


WARREN COUNTY NOTABLES 


JacoB Morbecal (upper left), first steward of the Warrenton Male Academy, then 
founder and head of the Mordecai Female Seminary, noted as one of the finest early 
schools for girls in the South. PROFESSOR WILLIAM A. GRAHAM (upper right), a 
mighty force in education at Warrenton for half a century. Many North Carolinians of 
later influence and distinction attended his academy. BRAXTON BraGG (lower left), 
held the highest commission of all the soldiers Warren County has sent to eight 
American wars, that of full general in the Confederate Army. Miss ELLEN MorbECal 
(lower right), daughter of Jacob Mordecai, whose delightful History of Hastings re- 
mains a readable and informative account of life in Warren County more than a 
century ago. 


WARREN COUNTY CITIZENS IN THE 1890’s 


This picture was taken on the steps of the courthouse at Warrenton, circa 1895, and include 
lawyers, Officials, and popular figures in the county. From left to right they are: Hans 
Wiggins; two unidentified boys; Attorney Rufus Hawkins; William A White, for many yeat 
clerk of the court; John Wiggins; an unidentified boy; Frank Allen; James R. Rodwell, ¢ 
various times sheriff, superintendent of public instruction, and editor; Dr. Hunt Macor 
Attorney Tasker Polk; Attorney Malvern Hill Palmer; Willie Watson; and “Buck” Jones. 


ant 


THE WARREN GUARD ON THE MEXICAN BORDER 
This picture was taken at Camp Stewart, near El Paso, Texas, in 1916. Third from the rig 
is Captain William A. Graham. Next to him stands First Lieutenant Edward Price and, 
the extreme right, Second Lieutenant Archie W. Limer. On the other side of Captain Graha} 
next to the rear rank of soldiers, is Sergeant Henry Montgomery. Many men here we? 


casualties in World War I. 
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to become rich, as had Walter and Gilmour Parker.’* Lee 
Paschall, moving to Richmond, was thriving as a building con- 
tractor. Hugh Edward White, in Durham, was a high officer 
with Liggett and Myers Tobacco Company.’® William Kearny 
Williams and his brother Harry were establishing a furniture 
factory in Grand Rapids, Michigan." 

But others found themselves able to thrive happily in their 
home county. Notable names were in the Warrenton Record, 
now published by Howard Jones, descendant of Edward and 
Abigail of dazzlingly blessed memory. Marmaduke Hawkins 
was elected that year to the State Senate, and Dr. P. J. Macon 
to the State House of Representatives. Earlier than election day, 
the eyes of the Warren County Historical Society looked back to 
the great early days of the region. 

The society’s recent efforts had concentrated on an earnest 
and somewhat defiant program of memorials for the Confederate 
heroes of Warren County. But, various local historians re- 
minded each other, they lived in the centenary decade of War- 
ren’s greatest era—the era when Nathaniel Macon, James 
Turner, William Miller, and various Hawkinses exerted from 
their various plantation homes an influence which was felt 
throughout the nation. The society announced a program of 
locating and marking the homes and graves of these great men 
of the past. 

Nathaniel Macon’s resting place still was recognizable at 
Buck Spring under the great heap of stones he had ordered with 
his dying breath. And there were Hawkinses aplenty to point 

14. Walter Parker was secretary of the Duke Power Company, also 
secretary of the Duke Endowment. Gilmour Parker lives in New York, 
where he retired as a director of the Knox Hat Company and manager of 
its Fifth Avenue store. 

15. Lee Paschall was one of three general contractors who joined forces 
to build the Pentagon at Washington. He also was president of the corporation 
that owned four of the principal hotels of Richmond. He died in 1958. 

16. Hugh Edward White began his service with Liggett and Myers To- 
bacco Company in Durham, then moved to New York, serving as director 
and treasurer. Since his retirement, he has lived in Durham. 

17. William Kearny Williams was president of the Grand Rapids Show- 
case Company, and his brother was associated with him in business. William 


Kearny Williams was the donor of the parish house of Emmanuel Church 
in Warrenton and was otherwise generous to his home town. 
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out the ancient homes and tombs of Philemon and Delia Haw- 
kins and their distinguished descendants. More difficulty was to 
be admitted in sure location of Turner’s grave and the spot 
where Governor William Miller’s modest home had stood. The 
State noticed and applauded this new activity of the Warren 
County Historical Society. Josephus Daniels, editorializing in 
the North Carolina Review, urged members of the society to 
remember also that “the history of 1910 is just as important as 
the history of 1810, and to do for the generation of 2010 what 
we now wish that the generation of 1810 had done for us.”** 

Which meant, to preserve properly the records of local his- 
tory as they were made in 1910. And history and its records 
were being made, in a fashion that would have opened wide the 
amazed eyes of Nathaniel Macon, James Turner, the Hawkinses, 
the Joneses, the Millers, and the Eatons. 

Electric lights became a fact for Warrenton in 1911 by the 
voting of another bond issue. The profits of the dispensary 
helped to retire these bonds promptly. John Kerr, the solicitor 
for the district and still avid for progress in his home region, was 
the spark plug of new enterprises in 1914. These included a 
water works and a sewer system, financed by another bond issue 
of $50,000. They cost $6,000 more than that, but the town 
treasury was able to meet the extra expense. Afterward, War- 
renton financed an ice plant to be owned and operated by the 
municipality and, like the dispensary and railroad, this became 
a source of revenue. In 1915, Kerr wrote an interesting and 
revolutionary new provision to be incorporated into Warrenton’s 
charter, providing that the town “may take, hold, and purchase 
land and any other property by gift, devise, or conveyance in 
any manner, and may own and purchase stock in any corpora- 
tion or enterprise or industry for the purpose of its welfare, 
government and improvement; or for the comfort or convenience 
OlsltSiCluZenS. semen: § 

This town policy, together with the addition of a town- 
owned telephone company and the discussion of plans for a 
hotel to be owned and operated by the town, brought Warrenton 

18. North Carolina Review, April 3, 1910. 
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to the interested notice of local governments throughout the 
entire nation.’® 

Shortly afterward, Kerr was elected judge of Superior Court, 
and his supporters prophesied, with complete accuracy, that some 
day he would go to Congress to occupy the seat held in other 
years by Macon, various Hawkinses, Weldon Edwards, and, 
most recently and least creditably among men of the county, by 
John A. Hyman.” 

Kerr’s work for his adopted home town had been well done. 
In 1916, the Warrenton Railroad was valued at $18,000 and the 
telephone company at $34,900. Warrenton had a population 
of 1,500, and the town tax was 90 cents on every $100 worth 
of property, which for the town was valued at $578,519. The 
county tax was slightly higher—90% cents per $100 of nearly 
five million dollars in property. Seventy-five public schools were 
in operation besides the private academies. Norlina had grown 
to 700 with three hotels and its own paper, the Headlight. 
Macon’s population was 400, Ridgeway’s 200, Vaughan’s 500, 
and Wise’s 450. 

Gray old Marmaduke Hawkins still practiced law and was 
a political leader. P. J. Macon and his son, Dr. G. H. Macon, 
also echoed a great family tradition. The names of Jones, Polk, 
Falkener, Turner, Johnson, and Nicholson were important in 
councils of business and public affairs.*1 

Rumors of war sounded far beyond ocean-rimmed horizons 
and nearer to home at the Mexican border, where a tense and 
violent situation evoked a call for troops from the various states. 

Captain William A. Graham had succeeded P. J. Macon as 
head of Company H. Since an attack of influenza had weakened 
his father, Captain Graham had been acting principal of War- 
renton High School, but he turned the job over to subordinates 
and led the company to the Mexican border.?2 

Mighty changes were manifest in the land toward which 
Ralph Lane had set his hopeful face three hundred and twenty 


19. See Saunders, “The Town That Had Faith in Itself.” 

20. Biographical History of American Congress, 1774-1949, p. 1047. 

21. North Carolina Year Book, 1916, pp. 544-49. 

22. Raleigh News and Observer, March 2, 1942, carries a brief biographical 
notice of William A. Graham, mentioning service of Graham’s company on 
the Mexican border in 1916. 
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years before, the land musically called Chawnis Temoatan, with 
its enchanted whispers of glittering treasure and breathless 
beauty, with its stern-faced warrior people whose arrows drove 
back Ralph Lane’s party from its borders. 

Lane had departed without seeing Chawnis Temoatan; but 
to this region, noble with tall trees and bright with streams, had 
ventured Edward Bland in 1650, hoping to find that rumored 
Englishman and Englishwoman cast away among wilderness 
savages, the pair who may or may not have been the first white 
dwellers in Warren County. And in 1729 William Byrd had 
written that the place was the Garden of Eden, and had called 
on his fellows to settle it and make it blossom. 

Edward and Abigail Jones had eaten the flesh of a buffalo 
killed among the reeds of a Warren County creek. Philemon 
and Delia Hawkins had set up their grist mill as the first com- 
mercial enterprise of the district. ‘The Macons and the Dukes 
had disputed about who had put in the first glass windows. The 
children and grandchildren of these and of others who came to 
be their neighbors had grown great in Warren County, the 
nation, and the world. 

From Warren County the wilderness and the frontier had 
drawn away somewhere to westward; indeed, there did not seem 
to be any more frontiers on the whole continent. But here and 
there, on 13 percent of Warren County’s area, the original 
forest still grew, though the buffalo and deer had vanished from 
its shade. Near Arcola men still dug up the bright gold of which 
heady rumors had come to Lane, Bland, and their fellow-ex- 
plorers. A century and a half of crops—tobacco, cotton, grain, 
and fruit—had sprung from the soil of Warren County to make 
their sowers wealthy in the good years, secure in the bad ones. 
Here and there and almost everywhere remained the tombs, the 
homes, and the memories of great and gifted men, statesmen and 
soldiers and scholars of Warren County who had made their in- 
delible marks upon history. 

And history still went on, with every moment. 

Back from the Mexican border came the men of Company 
H, to be welcomed with loud cheers and sweet music. On April 
5, their friends and kinsmen entertained them at a ceremonial 
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banquet at the Norlina Hotel. The toastmaster was P. J. Macon, 
once commander of Company H. Tasker Polk, traditionally 
silver of tongue, delivered the principal address. In response 
rose Captain William Graham to offer remarks on what he 
called “the present crisis.”?* 

Guests and hosts went home from that pleasant occasion, 
and on the next day, April 6, 1917, the crisis became more 
present and more critical than ever. The United States declared 
war on Germany and ordered the muster of armies to be sent to 
France. 

April—war was beginning again in April, as in the April of 
1775, the April of 1861. No fitful skirmish this, like the brief 
campaigns in Cuba and on Mexico’s border, but grim and bloody 
war, involving a world. Warren’s young men would go, of 
course. 

In July Captain William Graham led Company H to a 
mobilization that made them part of the 120th Infantry, which 
itself became a hard-fighting unit of the Thirtieth Division. 
Samuel White, son of Captain William J. White, was ahead 
even of Company H, enlisting in the regular army within brief 
days of the declaration of war.*° Young Bill Polk hurried 
home from graduation at the State university to join the colors.”¢ 
As in other centuries, every Warren County boy who could carry 
a rifle and obey an order seemed on his way into the service. 

Professor John Graham, gentle and wise and old, recognized 
the end of an era. He bade farewell to his officer-son and pre- 
pared to close his academy, last of Warren’s great private 
schools.*’ It was the end of an era in many ways. 


25a) Did se ADU aL 9 li. 24. Ibid., March 2, 1942. 

25.Samuel White’s record, in Mrs. J. A. Rountree, ed., The Cross of 
Military Service (Birmingham, Ala., 1927), a compilation of records of the 
descendants of Confederates who served in World War I, p. 152. Date of 
his enlistment is given as May 10, 1917, well before Company H was 
mobilized. 

26. William Polk graduated from the University of North Carolina in 
June, 1917, having previously applied for air corps officers’ school. He later 
went to infantry officers’ school and served throughout the war as a lieutenant. 

27.John Graham continued his school some months after the departure 
of his son who, as Major William A. Graham of the 120th Infantry, is said 
to have been the first American officer to cross the Hindenburg Line. Pro- 
fessor John Graham lived many years in retirement at Warrenton. Major 
William Graham, after his return from war service, served as superintendent 
of schools at Wilmington and later at Kinston, retiring in 1942. 
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Swift transportation and communication, learning, com- 
merce, and a war that bugled forth the military might of coun- 
tries on both sides of the Atlantic Ocean spelled the finish of an 
ancient provincialism with its many limitations and its sound 
spiritual advantages. 

Warren County was becoming part of a new world and 
would be vividly aware of all that world to its farthest stations. 
But a unique and precious individuality would not depart from 
Warren County, which would be forever Warren County; which 
would continue proud and happy to be forever Warren County. 


IN THOSE DAYS: 
April 3, 1910 


. .. The State, therefore, looks to the Warren County His- 
torical Society to preserve from oblivion some of the finest 
chapters in her history, and to keep fresh in the memory of 
posterity the names and services of some of her most eminent 
sons. It is the society’s duty to brush away the moss that has 
grown upon their tombs, and to make legible again the ancient 
inscriptions that recount their virtues. It is its duty to cut away 
the bushes and the weeds that now conceal their unmarked 
graves. It is its duty to erect a stone on the now adandoned 
spot where once a Macon or a Turner, an Edwards or a Sumner 
conned his books, or reverently worshipped his God. It is its 
duty to save from destruction the old homestead made great by 
his association. It is its duty to search the attics and the cellars, 
the old trunks and the out-houses for the letters and the diaries 
from which the historian may portray the life of the olden time. 
It is its duty to gather into a safe place the relics that will reveal 
to future generations, better than any printed or spoken word, 
the life their fathers lived in the home and on the farm. It is its 
duty to remember, too, that the history of 1910 is just as im- 
portant as the history of 1810, and to do for the generation of 
2010 what we now wish that the generation of 1810 had done 
for us. Thus only can we preserve the history of our counties 
and the history of our State. 
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The work, therefore, which the Warren County Historical 
Society is preparing to do is one in which the entire State is 
interested, and in which the other counties of the State should 
follow. ... | 


JOSEPHUS DANIELS, in The North Carolina Review. 


APPENDIX A 


Taxables of Warren County, 1781. 


(This, the first complete list of assessment in the county, is from the first 
book of tax listings in the Warren County court house. Headings of each dis- 
trict list are as they appear included in the book. Where reading is impossible 
because of mutilation of the page, missing portions are indicated by the sym- 
Dolsainet. Sarak Where no tax is listed opposite a name, the omission is in- 
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A LIST OF ASSESSMENT 
TAKEN IN CAPT. WHITE’S DISTRICT 


IN 1781 
[£ s d.] 

John Tanner 10869 

Miles Bobbett 605 

John Kicker 350 

Joshua Capps 198 9 
John Haithcock 1594 4 
Lewis Bobbett 485 

William Parks Estate 39083 

Thomas Machen 153 

Thomas Jenkins 3927 

William Duke 40791 

Robert Jones 11425 

Thomas Christmas 11504 10 
Askenas Williams 5074 

Peter Riggin 68 

Charles White 242 11 
James Mealer 1010 12 
Samuel Wheeler 229 8 
Matthew Duke 1876 

John White 2225 4 
Richard Mitchel 442 6 
Nimrod Williams 5906 

John Green 170 

Joseph Miller 34 

John Scott 824 

Donald M. Key 150 

John Carroll 150 


William Mcilvale 2025 
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M. Duke Johnson 14333 
James Johnson 20312 
Nimrod Williams for Seth 3080 
Richard Maddry 907 
Christopher Blanton 1859 
Robert Smith 209 
Patrick Boyd 84 
James Stiles 305 
Benjamin Stiles 92 
Obed Green 2791 
Edward Green 5345 
William Howard for George Elliott 2900 
Ditto for himself 370 
John Childres (single man) 400 
William Robins 122 
William Wildon 208 
Mary Duke 2882 
Archilus Williams 100 
John Chrismas 4866 
Thomas Green 7512 
Thomas Davis 247 
James Kimbell 2060 
Thomas Clark 1575 
Phil Johnson 176 
William Johnson 19861 
Idem for William Johnson Jun. 940 
Idem for Ja. Johnson Jun. 1602 
Idem for Mary Person 2800 
Idem for Ben Eaton Person 4290 
John Duke 3031 
Mrs. Mary Plummer 16428 
Old Quinn 4 of 100 
Joseph Lunsford 120 
John Balthrop 980 
William Green 22203 
Spence Waddy T52 
John Jordan 964 
John Emmerson 2074 
Matthew Davis 2381 
Darling Maddry 616 
Morris Pardue 213 
Benjamin Mcilvale 294 
John Stiles 283 
Thomas Sales 645 
John Sales (Marr. Man) 130 
Arristarchue Wood 59 
Julius Nichols 9767 
Agrippa Nichols 1400 
Charles Murray 120 
William House (Brunsw, 6613 


Assessed by Ben Ward 
William Green 
Edw. Jones 


Assessors 


Lo 


le 


15 


12 
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A LIST OF THE TAXABLE PROPERTY IN CAPTAIN JORDAN HARRIS’ 
DISTRICT TAKEN BY JOHN FAULCON, JULY 14, 1781 


‘Charles James 2942 

William Robertson 3491 8 
Sam. Williford 581 12 
John Coggin 144 

John Felts 1o53 8 
Sterling Harris 2909 

Samuel Harper 4928 4 
David Gill 1623 

Idem, Es. of Knight 311 

Randolph Hasilwood 11040 

John Bobbett Sen. 6630 

Nathl. Felts (Single man) 400 

John Newill 8547 10 
Sarah Long 3922 

Nath. Harris 5622 16 
Samuel Williams 750 

Thomas Judkins (single) 3037 

Samuel Taylor 1683 

John Jones 9957 

Peter Robertson 1394 

‘George Patterson 1343 

Mial Harris 1855 10 
Edwin Harris 1976 4 
Isham Meadows 859 16 
Joseph Hilton “ 851 13 4 
James Gill 339 

John Lancaster (Virg.) 305 

John Bobbett, Jun. 3228 10 
Stephen Bobbett 2652 12 
James Egerton 2012 11 
James Nicholson 3450 

Wilmott Egerton 762 12 
Leonard Kimball 1102 

Moses Lancaster 255) 

Lawrence Lancaster Sen. 2598 

Frederick Harris (Single) 698 13 
Spel Kimbell 876 

Benjamin Bradley 640 

Jordan Harris 4249 

Randolph Felts 170 

David Fluker 7092 

Unity Coleman 8525 

William Burrow 5555 

Warwick Hasilwood 133 

Edward Holliman 4905 

Drury Bobbett 4815 8 
Archer Harris 192 

Nath. Felts 1503 16 
Roland Felts (Single) 160 

Joseph Harris me Wi! 12 


Nathan Holliman 244 
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Robert Harris Jun. (Single) 68 

Edmund Harris 1148 

Burwell Harris 1170 12 
John Basford 145 8 
Robert Harris 1864 

Matthew Harris 4487 10 
Charles Harris 7356 #3 
Bedford Harris 724 

John Davis 1060 1 & 
Lewis Patterson 2416 18 
Sarah Patterson 166 

John Lancaster 1366 

Allen Felts (Single) 136 

James Harris 7665 

William Coggin (Marr.) 110 

Isham Lucy 3187 

Frederick Thweat 420 

Thomas Dent 629 4 
George Hasilwood 5222 4 
James Deardin 3456 

John Faulcon 26487 11 
Edward Pegram 648 

William Williams 308 

William Roland Sen. 100 

William Roland 2410 

Spencer Snow 1640 

Lawrence Lancaster Jun. 136 

Thomas Williams 105 

Thomas Hasilwood 556 

Sampson West Panto) 

Total Sum £214850 10 


Assessed by William Jean 
Jesse Person Assessors 
Josiah Green 


A LIST OF THE TAXABLE PROPERTY IN CAPT. JOHN WEATHER’S 
DISTRICT TAKEN BY THO. TURNER ESQ. 1781 


James Sainsing 496 

Charles Sainsing jG bs / 

James Powell (Single) 108 12 

Joseph Turner (Single) 276 16 

William Cheek 16720 

John Smith 1052 

Thomas Turner 23541 11 4 
Francis Capps 2379 2 

Josiah Green 7350 16 

Idem for Green 11567 8 6 
Richard Bennett 1431 

Martha Bennett 335 

James Dowlin 1530 


George Benn 1366 
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Hudson Blanchett 
Thomas Blanchett (Single) 
Peter Davis 

Samuel Morris 

Caleb Capps 
Sampson Wiggins 
John Acock 

Thomas Blanchett Sen. 
David Jarnigan 
Philip Alston Sen. 
John Powell (Single) 
Samuel Williams 
John Harris 

Thomas W. Alston 
Jordan Roland 

Isaac James 

Jesse White 

James Merritt 
Dempsy Read 

Amey Daniel 
William Alston 
James Sledge 
Richard Acock 

Isam Sledge (Single) 
William Acock 
Dudley Hail 

Abner Acock 
William Saunders 
Philip Y. Alston 
Joseph Harris 

Idem for Orphans 
Robert Dean 

Joel Harris 

Amos Harris 
Abraham Green Sen. 
Robert Young 

Moses Harris 

Jos. John Williams 
Nathaniel Sikes 

John Tucker 

John Green Jun. 
Abraham Green, Jun. 
Robert Acock for John Williams 
Matthew Goodrich 
Henry Alston 

Robert Acock for self 
Phil. Wood 

Edmund Kearny 
Isham Bobbett 
Charles Bartholomew 
Peter Sainsing 

John Cheek 

John Capps 

Henry Jackson 


& CO 


18 


16 


20 


10 
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Jeremiah Brown 246 

Thomas Mayfield for M.Ash 21352 

Idem for self 899 18 

John Withers 5758 10 

William Cooper 941 

Cyrus Davis 120 14 8 
Jeremiah Neale UB ey 10 = 
John Brown 15591 

John Jones 404 

Thomas Tulloch 32245 

Jesse Person 5071 8 

Idem for Orphans 893 18 

William Powell 16734 

Jacob Cooper 1390 

Joseph Wrenn 452 

Honorius Powell 3538 

Henry Hudson 176 

George Betty 5282 12 

Ann Person 2001 

William Jean 5374 13 + 
Charles Marshall 1791 18 

Andrew Bannimore (Single) 400 

John Thompson 3407 

Stephen Marshall 788 

Samuel Marshall 791 fj 6 
Benj. Goodrich pe 

John Radford (not valued) = # = ...... 

James Wood 170 

Hezekiah Brewer 26 

Oratio Capps 365 4 

Richard Moss 726 

Edward Ellis Lia 

John Radford 42 

William Marks 56 

Lemuel Jelks 56 

William Parker 112 

Benjamin Salisburry 105 

Total Amount £ 428918 As 10 


The above assessed by 
Jesse Person 
William Jean Assessors 
Josiah Green 


Aug. 15, 1781 


A LIST OF THE TAXABLE PROPERTY TAKEN IN SMITH’S CREEK 
DISTRICT IN 1781 


Joshua Mabry 9544 
Resps Mabry 1070 
Sarah Kindrick 564 12 


Nath. Edwards (Pol tax) 


Isham Kindrick 235 
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John Long 490 
Thomas Wilson Jun. 140 
Richard Wilson 472 
Willoughby Fann 3189 
Beckham Raimey 1104 
Thomas Wilson Sen. 1359 16 
Lewis Patrick 2594 
Richard Coleman for Alexander 10162 
Rich Colman for Self 141 10 
George Langford 1656 
Thomas Newman 2414 
James Emmerson 4500 
William Thomas 840 
Peter Coleman 700 
William Muschamp 144 
Wm. Price for Dav. Moss 4705 
William Price Jun. 305 
Ann Rose 1122 
John Lamb (Pol tax) 100 
William Bell 1755 
Thomas Thornton 104 4 
William Beckham 430 
Robert Caller 12024 
Starling Clack 2320 
Michael Wood 115 8 
William Saunders 1870 16 
John Watson 730 12 
Dawson Vanlandigan 2000 
James Cawthorn 3464 
Thomas Cawthorn 882 
Thomas Mayfield 633 18 
Hardie Brewer 1120 
Ann Fain 1245 
John Fain 100 
Richard Smith (pol tax) 100 
Miss Betsy Jones 10290 
Edward Simms 4114 
John Cawthorn 4842 
William Marks 100 
Wm. Wrights Estate Marks 3790 
Simon Wright 476 
Drury Jackson 1810 
Abraham Mayfield 16550 
Mary Penix 724 
John Mayfield 1750 
Robert Harris Wife 100 
William Allen 506 12 
George Nichols 480 
Edward Smith 170 jes 
Gen. Thomas Eaton 16340 
William Wood 940 16 
John Ellington S170 
Phill. Hawkins 10742 


James Paschall 1282 
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Simon Malone (pol tax) 100 
Dancey Standley 2083 
John Smith iA bs) 
Wyatt Hawkins 7405 
James Smith 939 
Francis Kenton 138 
Elisha Clark 4628 
. mes Evens 100 
Thomas Paschall pa25 
Charles Goodman, pol tax 100 
John Paschall 100 
Samuel Paschall 6332 
Polley Jones 245 
Henry Wood 879 
Betsy Wood 100 | 
William Sprunt nb} b) | 
Matthew Wood 14510 
Bennett Wood 4639 
Shippi Allen Puckett 349 
John Power 17764 
Peter Twitty 4541 
Charles Jordan 770 
William Paschall 1080 
Twitty Russell 7150 
Capt. John Hawkins 5670 
Amount £243691 16 


Assessed by Joshua Mabry 
Henry Sturdivant Assessors 
Frederick Melone 


A LIST OF THE TAXABLE PROPERTY TAKEN IN HAWTREE 
DISTRICT 1781 


Randolph Sturdivant 2876 
Henry Fitz 5943 
William Murphey 3977 
James Jones 13 
Abner Powell 1092 
William Brinkle 1139 
John Pitts Beasly 4371 
William Russell 2215 
John Hastin 1322 
Sarah Pickrill 156 
Jonathan Salmon 399 
Elizabeth Melone 1881 
John Shearin 7653 
Mark Thornton 997 
Charles Hulmn 2700 
Hugh Johnston 10980 
David Towns iad 
John Towns 660 
Ephraim Ellis 3165 


James Towns 670 
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Hardaway Davis 
Henry Glover 
Simon Duke 


Alexander Nicholson 


Lucy Ballard 
Henry Dickins 
John Ellis (Long) 
Joshua Rivers 
David King 
William Ellis Jun. 
Henry Wood 
Wood King 
Cuthbert King 
John Fann 

Jesse Fann 

Jesse Wright 
James Wright 
William Cole 
Richard Ballard 
Joshua Kelly 
William Ballard 
John Ballard 
John Patrick 
James Dozier 
Humphry Garland 
Godfrey Jones 
Henry Sturdivant 
John King Rosser 
Mathew Sturdivant 
John Pope 
William Ellington 
Thomas Cousins 
William Ellis Sen. 
Edward Ellis 
James White 
William Hansill 
Samuel Keele 
Joel Duke 
Richard Ellis 
Charles Hicks 
Henry Shearin 
John Sansill 
Benjamin Tarver 
John Laughter 
William Smith 


Thomas Harton Jun. 
G. Tho. Stone Essex 


Jonathan Wood 
Mary Dent 
Abraham Childres 


Men. Duke for John Duke 


William Duke 
Sarah Wright 
Benjamin Jones 


8150 
210 
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George Allen 4254 
Simon Duke S20 
Charles Sullivant 324 
John Ellis 376 
Jesse Ellis 650 
John Hicks Sen. 100 
Richard Marshall 7598 
John Ellis Sen. 673 
John Hicks Jun. 2518 
Hardwich Walker 1748 
Thomas Richardson 606 
Charles Davis 3840 
Amasa Palmer 7360 
James Burk 454 
Joshua Ellis 3563 
Richard Towns 1470 
John Wright 700 
Anthony King ‘ 220 
Anthony Beard 300 
John Wrenn 156 
William Warrell 746 
Peter Coleman 709 
Benjamin Ellis 227 
Ludson Worsham 8869 
John Phipps 300 
Samuel Rose (pol tax) 100 
Moses Shearin 2545 
Frederick Talley 1839 
Frederick Melone 6745 
Philip Burford 14698 
Mordecia:‘Brown 8 — 85) 7 © . ee 
Amount e213 7S 


Assessed by Joshua Mabry 
Henry Sturdivant Assessors 
Fredk. Melone 


A LIST OF THE TAXABLE PROPERTY TAKEN... . .. . CAPT. 
JOHN COLCLOUGH’S DISTRICT 1781 
William Roberson PR 
Henry Jones 1974 + 2 
John Gilreath 126 8 
John May 672 
William Wilson 2636 
William Smith 470 
John Coleman 2466 13 4 
Thomas Merritt 242 5 4 
Reubin Merritt (Single) “9 j= = ..%5%.. 
Samuel Carpenter 190 
Alexander Anderson 1865 
Nathaniel Baxter 5371 6 


John Moseley 12634 4 4 
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Dwelly Darnall 87 

Jeremiah Bush 2807 

Peter Jackson Sh 

Wm. Eaton Johnston 14820 

Francis Riggin 2538 15 

Patty Short 85 

Aaron Shearin 820 

James Thompson 2075 1 8 
John Colclough 3863 a) 1 
Jesse Moseley 1473 6 8 
Cajabeth White 891 

Ann Bush 1574 

John Riggin 1B 8) 

William Colclough 6526 

Jacob Riggin 621 

William Rainwater 627 

John Claiborn 5410 

Moses Shearin 1805 

Francis Mallory 3344 15 6 
Cadar Powell 370 

Edward Durham 864 Z 2 
John Thompson 851 14 8 
Joseph Jeffreys 610 

Howell Harton 586 

William Noles 576 

Lawrence Noles ( Marr.) 20 

Richard Jones 505 

William Acre 159 10 9 
James Moseley 709 6 

Thomas Miller 11067 16 ee 
Idem in trust for Ronaldson & Co. 3052 15 314% 
Idem in trust for Miller & Co. 124 7 9 
Mary Todd 13320 

Bailey Owin (Single) 40 

James Mylam 1630 

Solomon Higgins (Single) 60 

Ios 2 mec Acte 5207 4 8 
. dam Mylam 3156 9 4 
Robert Ragsdell 160 

William Owin 488 8 

Thomas Hall 2382 2 6 
Thomas Bell 865 

Thomas Harton 1846 

William Riggin 96 

Reese Brewer 6798 8 

John Rodwell 960 

James Paine Jun. 13301 4 

Jesse Bell 1914 17 
William Hills 1027 

Robert Hills (Marr.) 20 

John Wright 3885 10 

William Miller 640 

Thomas Miller Jun. 9468 16 8 


John Mylam (Single) 113 
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Wm. Noyal Norsworthy 5446 3 3% 
Samuel Brack (Marr.) «95 = 2 2 2 <s...6s 

William Shearin 5731 10 

James Mitchell 930 

Catey Colclough 825 2 

John Baxter 2302 14 11 

James Hudson 2012 

Robert Waller 9000 

Mary Hudson 30 . 
Daniel Pegram 1437 | 
Idem in trust for Pegrams orphans 532 | 
George Pegram 942 

Gedion Pegram 677 

James Jones 1420 10 

John Moseley Jun. 854 

John Brown 2202 8 

John Rottenberry 22 16 

San. Crutchfield (Marr. ) 80 

John Durham 831 + 

James Norsworthy 4111 6 8 

James Myrick 2904 

John Wright to pay AccordingtoLaw ~~ ........ . . 

Benjamin Colclough 2140 

William Coleman 104 

Amount £ 202173 13 3 


Assessed by us 
John Moseley 
Matt. Myrick Assessors 
Adam Mylam 


A LIST OF THE TAXABLE PROPERTY TAKEN IN... . » 
GLANTON’S DISTRICT FOR 1781 Gagan) ae 


John Mabry 4468 14 
Sarah Williams 601 

John Ezell 1240 

William Story 1053 

Drury Christian 5270 10 
Lewis Shearin ye 4 
James Jones 1921 16 
William Verser jb APA 

Giles Carter 6760 

John Johnson 250 

El . ridge Clack 2970 

Nathl. Nicholson 6249 

Urbane Nicholson 1873 9 6 
Thomas Read 638 

Hannah Meadows 617 8 
Newitt Harris 137k 4 
Samuel Thompson 4364 

John Sherry 120 


John Macon 100 
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George Story 
Dionitia Sherry 
Thomas Twitty 
Robert Jones 
Isham Shearin 
William Sute 
Francis Thornton 
John Wilson 
Joseph Shearin 
Davis Nicholson 
Daniel Sledge 
Silvanus Merritt 
John Williams 
Nathan Varsa . 


John Cauthorn 
Thomas Walker 
Ursley Walker 
Moses Myrick 
Nathl. Macon 
James Wilson 
Archer Nicholson 
Francis Myrick 
Moreland Mabry 
Edward Clanton 
John White 
William Clanton 
B . . . well Roberson 


George Wray 
es . Linch 


=—[—— 


Wi... . enShell Sen. 


'. . Carroll 


J. . esChetham 
G .. . ge Webb 
M .. . in Forrester 
in’ ony Haines 


William Gunn 
Mark More 
Samuel Yeargin 
Herbert Haines 
Thomas Eaton 
John Morrison 


Amount 


Assessed by John Moseley 
Matt. Myrick 
Adam Mylam 


£314760 


Assessors 
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A LIST OF THE TAXABLE PROPERTY TAKEN IN CAPT. 


BENJAMIN WARD JUN. DISTRICT FOR 1781 


Solomon Williams 
William Williams 

D. Dinkins 

Tho. E. Miller (Single) 
James Miles 

Thomas Cooke Miller (Marr.) 
William Walker 
Charles Nuckles 

James Robertson 
Benjamin Terry 
Edward Harrison 


Isaac Hunter 

Willis Whatley 

Thomas Williams 
Thomas Cooke 

Edward Jones 

Abraham Smith 
Thomas Tillery (Single) 
Benjamin Ward Jun. 
James Jones 

Peter Cox 

Daniel Barrow 

John Estis. 
Willoughby Tillery 
Butler Williams (Marr.) 
Michael Whatley 
Samuel Davis 

John Lanier 

Richard Ward 

William Tillery 

John Tillery (Single) 
Joshua Perry 

Jemima Craswick 
William Craswick (Single) 
Jesse Lanier 

Robert Childres 

Gedion Hunt Macon 
Isham Hawkins for Mr. Kearney 
Ditto for Self 

William Harrison 
Amey Ransom 

Jesse Hunter 

Joseph Ward 

John Jones (Overseer) 
Richard Bush 

William Kelley 

Richard Revear (Single) 
Genl. Sumner 

Ditto at Sundry places 
John Willis 


39 12 


956 17 


ee ¢ « « © ¢€ 


689 12 


oeeeee@ 


656 12 


9869 12 
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William Myrick 18060 
William Elliott 10810 
Robert Hightower 16504 18 
James Ransom 30981 
John Hawkins Jun. 32474 10 
William Christmas ginig ly! 
Anthony Doudin (Single) 40 
Sherrod Walker 172 
Jesse Beckham for Richard Cocke 15495 
Ditto for Self 520 
Ja. Bennett for Ja. Macklin 9555 
Ditto for Self 866 
James Martin (Marr.) 4 
Benjamin Ward 32086 7 
Reubin Weathers 910 
John Christmas 580 
John Jones 7070 
Shadrack Kennebrew 1563 4 
William Verrell 2339 
James Alston 17892 ai 
Amount £ 468190 3 
Assessed by 
Ben Ward 
Wm. Green Assessors 
Edw. Jones 


A LIST OF THE TAXABLE PROPERTY TAKEN IN 
CAPT. JOEL WRENN’S DISTRICT 1781 


John Short 328 
William Earls 136 
William Neale 144 
Isaac House 8663 4 
William Turner 2638 
Samuel Smith 333 
John Bowdown 4047 
Jesse Riggin 138 
Stephen Beckham 262 
Joseph Fennell 567 16 
Adkin McLemore 17422 
John Wortham 5276 
Daniel Hough 4176 
Charles Allen 5291 
Winney Kimbell 2988 
William Allen 570 
John Hough 2424 
Martin Die 9006 
John Jenkins 1659 
Ben, Clark for Blunt 5228 
Ditto for Self 400 
Charles Riggin 2095 7 


William Jarrett 288 4 
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Charles Allen for Power 4140 
Charles Allen Jun. for Self 400 
Daniel Vaula 5469 
James Bailey 272 
Lewis Ballard 165 
James Ballard 128 
Lewis Milam 112 
William Green 4850 
Jeremiah Jenkins 2436 
Charles Reagan Jun. 100 
Robert Williams 2690 
George Smith 810 
Peggy Sartin 1284 
Elizabeth Baskett 1148 
William Clark 270 
Presley Thorn 850 
Benj. Hawkins 5063 
Jonathan Ragin 206 
Will. St. John 4199 10 
Joseph Hawkins 8084 
Philemon Hawkins 32470 
William Daty 620 
Tho. Middleton (pol tax) 22 
William Clemments 4978 
Joseph Darnall 2190 
William Darnall 326 
John Marshall 23544 8 
Jehu Stokely 400 
Charles Lamkin 254 
Green Duke 21016 
Elizabeth Bowdown 90 
John White 2855 
Amount £ 193948 9 
Assessed by us 
James Baskett 
John Bowdown Assessors 


William Clemments 


A LIST OF THE TAXABLE PROPERTY TAKEN IN CAPT. 
FUSSELLS DISTRICT 1781 


Aaron Fussell Jun. 2846 
Reubin Bennett 476 
John Clark 100 
Isram Cogwell 562 8 
Thomas Thorn 1280 
John Pendergrass 158 
Christopher Robinson 7888 
Daniel Ball Jun. 1168 8 
Charles Drury VE 4 
Emanuel Forkner 866 


Luck Key 217 
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Benjamin Kimbell 


Benj. Kimbell Jun. (Single) 


William Clark (Single) 
William Bagley 
Thomas Norman 

John Dinkins 

William Stephens 


Edw. Jones McLamore (Single) 


John Macon (Single) 
Phil. Beckham 
William Ballard 
Thomas York 

Phil Roberts 
Thomas Loyd 

John Nicholson 
James Cooper 
Simon Beckham 
Thomas Garrett 
Benj. Forkner 
Joseph Williams 
James Gray 

Young M, Lemore 
Littleberry White 
Joseph Martin 
William Beckham 
James Beckham 
Joseph Pardue 
Marsillus Jordan 
Obed Earls (Single) 
Griffin Dickerson 
Mary Morris 

James Arnold 
Solomon Arnold (Single) 
James Williams (Single) 
Harman Bagley 
James Baskett 

Ditto for M, Blunt 
Middleton Christmas 
Older Neale 

John Norman 
William Bruce 
Joseph Mangum 
Isham Robinson 
Amelia Peebles 
James Merriott 
Joseph Merriott 
William Sauls 

Moses Forkner (Single) 
Ditto money in hand 
William House 
William Pardue 
James House 
Leonard Jones 
Matthew Garrett 


16 


15 
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William Garrett 200 
James Ball 100 
Sterling Luke 260 
Daniel Ball 438 16 
William Cooper 386 
James Finnerson 100 
William Russell (Single) 783 7 
Osborn Ball (Single) 288 
Martin Dickerson ( Marr.) 100 
Jesse Jenkins 3064 
Britain Duke 2888 
Samuel Duke 234 
William Brock 546 
Burwell Duke 1628 
Aaron Fussell 1430 


Amount £ 146989 


>| 


THE AMOUNT OF THE SUM TOTAL IN EACH DISTRICT 


Capt. Whites 214849 14 ¥ 
CAPT. Harris 211850 10 
Capt. Weathers 428918 15 10 
Smiths Creek & Hawtree 465969 16 
Capt. Colclough’s 202173 13 3 
Capt. Clantons 314760 o) S 
Capt. Ward Jun. 468190 3 
Capt. Wrenns 193948 9 
Capt. Fussell 146989 fi 

18 


Whole Amount £2646650 


AMOUNT OF CASH IN EACH DISTRICT 


Capt. Whites 11590 1 

Capt. Harris 10371 9 im 
Capt. Weathers 27745 13 8 
Smiths Creek & Hawtree 28817 

Capt. Colcloughs 20131 5 1 
Capt. Ward Jun. 30229 1 4 
Capt. Wrenns 19677 1 

Capt. Fussells 26601 5 

Capt. Clantons 13661 19 11 
Amount of Cash £ 188824 M6: 


ni 


The full Assessment taken in the County of Warren and returned August 
Court 1781 


Test. Tho. Machen C.C. 


APPENDIX B 


Heads of Warren County Families, 
1790 


(From records of the First United States Census, as published in Walter 
L. Clark, ed., The State Records of North Carolina, vol. XXVI, 1188-1204. 
Spellings and order of names in that work are followed here, though several 
quite evidently are misspelled, e.g., Fills for Fitts.) 


Name of head aN ee 6 White males White Other Slaves 
of family and up under 16 females free persons 

Alston, James 1 3 4 Si 

Armistead, William is Ad ps 5 

Alexander, John 1 12 

Allen, Jones R. 1 1 

Allen, George 1 1 4 

Allen, William 1 1 3 1 

Archur, William 1 6 

Allen, George, Senr. 1 2 

Adams, John 1 43 12 

Anders, William 2 4 4 1 

Anderson, Daniel 5) 4 2 4 

Allen, John 1 5 4 ry 

Arnold, Solomon Ps 3 6 1 

Allen, Vinson 1 2. 4 

Allen, Charles 1 3 1 

Allen, George 1 Z 2 3) 

Allen, James 1 1 1 1 

Allen, Charles, Sen. 1 4 4 8 

Arranton, James 1 Pe 5 4 

Alston, Henry 2 Z 4 41 

Alston, Saml. 1 31 

Acock, John 2 5 4 

Alston, William 1 8 3 105 

Phillip, A. G. Z %) 42 

Alston, Thomas W. 2 p: Z 39 

Acree, Isaac 3 3) 7 

Allen, William 1 

Aslen, Lawrence 1 3 3 

Ballard, Jesse 1 ‘4 98 

Balthrop, Augustin 2 1 5 10 

Bell, Amey pe 6 
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White 
males 16 
and up 


White males White Other Slaves 
under 16 females free persons 


Name of head 
of family 


Bell, Mary 
Brown, James 
Bell, Thomas 
Bell, Charles 
Baxter, John 
Balthrop, William 
Baxter, James 
Brown, John 
Baxter, John 
Bell, John 
Bobbett, Joshua 
Blanchet, Henry 
Brown, Jeremiah 
Barrow, Daniel 
Bartholomew, John 
Bilbro, Berry 
Blanchard, Saml. 
Burford, Philip 
Bush, Jeremiah 
Biard, Anthony 
Butrel, Thomas 
Ballard, William 
Beasley, William 
Bobbett, Stephen 
Barrow, William 
Burrow, Thomas 
Bartholomew, Lewis 
Bobbet, John 
Bobbet, Drury 
Basford, Patty 
Bartholomew, Charles 
Bobbet, Randolph 
Bobbet, John 
Bennet, Joseph 
Ballard, William 
Brown, James 
Blanch, Hezk. 
Bradley, James 
Bobbit, Miles 
Bobbit, Lewis 
Brehon, G. James 
Berry, William 
Boothe, Geo. 
Berry, William 
Burchet, Isaac 
Boothe, Eppa 
Boothe, John 
Bell, John 
Bullock, Len H. 
Buckham, James 
Bowdown, John 
Bukham, William 


10 
ites 
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HEADS OF WARREN COUNTY FAMILIES, 1790 


Name of head 
of family 


Bennet, Reuben 
Beckham, Solomon 
Beckham, Jesse 
Beckham, Stephen 
Ball, Daniel 

Ball, James 
Beckham, William 
Beckham, Phillip 
Brown, Archd. 
Beckham, Benj. 
Ballard, Lewis 
Beckham, Simon 
Ballard, William 
Bennet, Reuben, Jr. 
Basket, Pleasant 
Brogdon, William 
Bagby, William 
Brown, John 
Burt, William 
Blanch, Tho. 
Beasley, Pitts 
Betty, George 
Brewer, Hezekiah 
Bennet, Moses 
Blanchard, Thomas 
Blackburn, Elias 
Breedlove, John 
Bennet, Nancey 
Bradley, William 
Bennet, James 
Boswell, Ransom 
Bartlet, Saml. 
Bell, Charles 
Bell, Jesse 
Clanton, Ede 
Cyaras. Gan. 
Colclough, Rice 
Crain, Stephen 
Capps, Henry 
Capps, John 
Capps, Caleb 
Capps, Orasha 
Capps, Frances 
Cyress, Fredk. 
Capps, John 
Cocke, Joseph 
Cheek, John 
Cheek, William 
Cheek, Randolph 
Capps, Joshua 
Capps, Frances 
Clark, William 


White 
males 16 
and up 
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White males 
under 16 
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White Other 
females free persons 
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Slaves 


240 


Name of head 
of family 


Cogwill, Isrom 
Cogswill, James 
Chism, Benjamin 
Christmas, William 
Clemmons, William 
Clark, William 
Clark, John 
Cooper, William 
Corsey, William 
Cauthron, William 
Cole, Rhoda 
Carten, Job 
Cauthron, John 
Cauthron, James 
Clark, Lenn 
Christmas, Tho 
Clark, Thomas 
Capps, Hillery 
Clanton, Dudley 
Clanton, Francis 
Cheatham, James 
Coleman, Saml. 
Carrol, Thomas 
Connell, Avery 
Croctor, Robert 
Cimp, William 
Colemon, Peter 
Crutchfield, Saml. 
Caller, James 
Calvany, James 
Caller, Robert 
Clack, John 
Clack, Sterling 
Cox, Peter 
Crysick, Jemina 
Christmas, Henry 
Christmas, William 
Christian, Giddion 
Cannon, James 
Coleman, Edward 
Coleclough,John 
Durham, John 
Dunn, James 
Duke, William 
Davis, Jonathan 
Duke, Simon 
Dye, Martin 
Duke, William 
Daniel, Peter 
Davis, Joshua 
Dent, Susanah 
Dent, William 
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White 
males 16 
and up 
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HEADS OF WARREN COUNTY FAMILIES, 1790 


Name of head 
of family 


Dent, Isabell 
Davis, John 
Darden, James 
Dorson, Henry 
Dowden, John 
Davis, Thomas 
Duke, Hardy 
Duke, Ransom 
Duke, Repps 
Duke, John 
Duke, Isham 
Davis, John 
Duke, Matthew 
Davis, Mattw. 
Duke, William 
Daniel, Sarah 
Duke, Green 
Daniel, John W. 
Drury, Charles 
Duncan, Blanch 
Duke, Saml. 
Daniel, John 
Daniel, Ruben 
Duke, Burwill 
Davis, Jiles 
Davis, Saml. 
Elliott, William 
Evans, James 
Estes, John 
Emmerson, Catron 
Eaton, Thomas 
Eagerton, Wilmot 
Ellis, Edwd. 
Ellis, Martha 
Ellis, Bray 
Ellis, John 
Ellis, Richard 
Ellis, John 
Ellis, William 
Ellms, James 
Ellenton, James 
Ellenton, Dan’l 
Ellenton, William 
Ellis, Ephraim 
Ellis, William 
Evans, Isaac 
Evans, John 
Freeman, Arthur 
Fain, William 
Fain, Joel 

Fogg, Joseph 
Freeman, Robert 


White White males White Other 
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Slaves 


onkh RW 
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Name of head 
of family 


Featherston, John 
Fool, Henry 
Fool, William 
Fills, Henry 
Faulion, John 
Fills, Nathan 
Fills, Hardy 
Fills, Isham 
Fills, Nathan 
Fills, John 
Fowler, Thomas 
Fills, Cary 
Forkner, William 
Fills, Francis 
Flemming, John 
Flemming, Peter 
Flemming, William 
Flemming, Thos 
Fussell, Aaron 
Forkner, Hardy 
Forkner, Moses 
Forkner, John 
Forkner, Emanul 
Fussell, John 
Fain, Ann 
Glover, John 
Gressam, Oliver 
Gill, John 
Goodwin, Jane 
Gardner, Mary 
Granshaw, William 
Green, Josiah 
Gregory, James 
Garrot, Thomas 
Garrott, Matthew 
Goodfrey, James 
Guthrie, William 
Garrot, William 
Gray, Benj 
Green, Solomon 
Green, Edmund 
Galespe, Robert 
Green, Tho 
Green, John 
Granshaw, John 
Garrald, John 
Glover, Henry 
Green, William 
Gardner, Tho 
Gordon, James 
Green, Josiah 
Harriss, John 


APPENDICES 
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Name of head 
of family 


Hazard, John 
Harriss, Billy 
Hilton, Dianah 
Howard, Thomas 
Hamer, Brittin J. 
Hevlin, Benjamin 
Hames, John 
Huddleston, Robt. 
Harton, Howell 
Harton, John 
Hall, Thomas 
Hastings, James 
Harton, Tho 
Hudson, Charles 
Huff, Tho 
Hunter, James 
Hunter, Isaac 
Hicks, Charles 
Hastings, Jeremiah 
Hawks, Fredk 
Hasting, John 
Hicks, John 
Hicks, Susanah 
Hawkins, Wyatt 
Harriss, Jordan 
Harriss, Bedford 
Hail, Dudley 
Harriss, Rachael 
Harriss, Howard 
Hudson, John 
Holleman, William 
Hazlewood, Warwick 
Harriss, Edwin 
Holleman, Blake 
Harriss, Claborn 
Harriss, Joseph 
Hawkins, Joh, Sen 
Harriss, Michael 
Harper, Joseph 
Harriss, Simon 
Harriss, James 
Harriss, James 
Harriss, Robt 
Harriss, Sterling 
Harriss, James 
Harris, Fred* 
Harriss, Harbert 
Hazlewood, Randolph 
Harriss, Mattw 
Harriss, Edm4 
Hamlet, Richard 
Harriss, Elisha 


White 
males 16 
and up 
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Name of head 
of family 


Harriss, Catron 
Hogwood, William 
Hudson, Henry 
Harriss, Newel 
Haynes, Harbert 
Harriss, Nelson 
Haethcock, John 
Hilliard, Thomas 
Hammock, Charles 
House, James 
Harrisson, William 
Harriss, Ransom 
House, Dudley 
House, William 


Hawkins, Philemon, H.T. 


Hawkins, Philemon, Esq 
Harriss, Isham 

Harriss, Nusom 

Harriss, James 

Hawkins, Phil., Jr 


Hawkins, Phil., Sen., Esq. 


Howard, William 
Hawkins, Benj. 
Jackson, Jeremiah 
Jones, Susanah 
Israel, Nancy 
Jones, Joshua 
Jones, Richard 
Jeffreys, Peyton 
Jones, Martha 
Jones, Robt 
Jackson, Drury 
Johnston, William E. 
Johnson, Terasha 
Johnson, Michl 
Jenkins, Jesse 
John, Saint William 
Johnson, Benj 
Jackson, Benj 
Jordan, Marcillus 
Jenkins, Jeremiah 
Jones, Leonard 
Johnson, Phillip 
Ivey, Peter 
Johnson, John 
Johnson, Hugh 
Johnson, M. Duke 
Johnson, Joseph 
James, Isaac 
Jones, Peter 
Jones, Sugars 
Johnson, James 
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Name of head o eag 6 White males White Other Slaves 

of family fad under 16 females free persons 

p 

Jones, Edward § 3 6 32ias 
Jones, Robert 1 2 5 16 «. 
Judkins, Thomas 4 1 1 g 
James, George 1 1 1 
James, Charles 1 1 1 9 
Jones, John 2 3 7 2 
Johnson, William 2 1 2 39 
Kindruk, Isham 1 2 1 4 
Kinnemon, Philemon 2 1 3 
Kelly, Thomas 1 3 4 
Kimbell, Nath! 1 4 4 
Kimbell, David 1 5 1 lag 
King, Geo 1 1 2 33 
Key, Luck ie 2 3) 
Kimbell, James 1 3 2 65) 
Kimbell, Ransom 2, 2. Z Sati 
Kimbell, Benj., Sen. 2 1 2 8 <4 
Kicker, John 2 U 
Knight, William 1 , 
Kerny, James Ze 3 Silke 
King, Anthony 1 2 3 
King, Charles 1 2 2 1 
King, David 2 2 p. 
Kerny, Phillip 2 p 5 88, 
Kelly, Benj 1 Me 3 Lyt} 
Kimbell, Leonard 1 2 3 1 
Kimbell, Spell 1 5 2 
Kimbell, Benj 2 1 Pa 8 
Knowis, Butler 1 
Knowles, Laurance 1 3 3 Pi 
Knowles, William 2. 3 4 
Little, Susanah 1 5 3 
Lancaster, John 1 3 M rae 
Lindsey, Joseph 2 Z roa 
Lindsey, Laborn 1 2 Z lots 
Lain, Jesse 1 
Lee, Joseph 9 2r4 
Lashley, Howell 1 1 1 (de 
Laughter, John 1 2 5 Saity 
Laughter, William 1 ui atl 
Lanier, John 2 1 fe 8X4 
Lamkin, Leanah 6 ty 
Lancaster, Lawrne 1 
Lancaster, Joel 1 5 6 
Lancaster, John 1 5 3 
Lancaster, Moses 1 3 3 
Mills, Daniel 1 
Marshall, Hez* 1 1 5 
McClannan, John 1 1 
Mabry, John 1 1 5 
Malone, William 1 
Mealer, James 1 2 3 1 
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Name of head ay 6 White males White Other Slaves | 
of family and up under 16 females free persons . 

Mabry, Mattw 1 5 5 15 / 

Moss, Wilkins 1 | 4 

Merret, Silvanis 1 3 5 

Meadows, Isham 3 1 2 

Moss, Richard 1 5 5 3 

Myrick, Richard 1 2 5 

Massey, Hezekiah 1 2 z 

Macon, G. Hunt 1 2 3 21 

Mayfield, Tho 1 1 5 23 

Mills, James 2 1 11 

Maddra, William 2, 6 1 

Morriss, William 1 2; 2 

Morriss, Saml 1 3 5 1 

Marshall, Stephen 1 3 2 

Marshall, Saml Zz 2 7 

Moore, Lewis 1 Z *) 

Moody, Tho 2 2 2 15 

Marshall, Richd 1 Z 5 8 

Musten, William 1 5 1 

Musten, Patty 5 1 

Mosely, James 2 1 2 8 

Marshall, Isaac 3 a} 

Malone, John 3 1 =i 

Moore, Mark 1 5 

Myrick, Mattw 1 20 

Moore, Thomas 1 1 1 1 

Mabry, Dilk 1 2 5 5 

Meadows, Isham 1 4 

Mabry, Benj 1 2 4 1 

Myrick, Moses 2, 19 

Myrick, William 1 a 2 3 

Maddra, Richard 1 2 2 2 

Myrick, James 2 1 3 22 

Moore, Higdon 1 2 3 

Montford, Henry 1 1 3 2 16 

Mabry, Joshua 1 2 11 

Mayfield, Abram 1 1 27 

Marshall, Dixon 1 1 4 

Marks, William 1 5 3 

Mabry, Repps 1 2 3 5 

Mayfield, John 2 5 4 5 

Moss, William 1 

Moss, David 3 4 5 91 

Mabry, Charles 1 4 2 2 

Milam, Drury 1 1 2 

Mosely, John 2 11 

May, Enoch 1 2 1 

Milam, Rowland 1 Ps Z 1 

Mitchell, James 1 1 6 5 

Mosely, Jesse oe 2 2 

Miller, Mary 1 

Myrick, Matthew 2 2 5 


HEADS OF WARREN COUNTY FAMILIES, 1790 


Name of head 
of family 


Malone, Miles 
Miller, Thomas 
Milam, James 
Malone, John 
Murrah, Charles 
Hawkin, John 
Mayfield, Edw4 
Marshal, Tibatha 
McLemore, Atkins 
Munday, Edw4 
Morriss, Mary 
Merret, James 
Moss, Benj 
Macon, John 
Macon, Nath! 
Mannen, Sam! 
Macon, Saml 
Marshall, Mattw 
Monger, Tabitha 
Muckleroyah, John 
Marcus, William 
Mabry, Gray 
Nichols, Alexander 
Neal, Ralph 
Nichols, James 
Nichols, Urbane 
Nichols, Arch4 
Nichols, Davis 
Nichols, Brittin 
Newman, Tho 


Newman, Tho., Sen. 


Newman, Avery 
Neal, Aron 

Neal, Jeremiah 
Neal, Moses 
Normon, William 
Normon, Sam! 
Narsworthy, W™ N 
Nichols, George 
Nichols, Mich! 
Newell, John 
Nichols, James 
Narsworthy, James 
Neal, Ralph, Jt 
Normon, Thomas 
Newmon, Daniel 
Night, Betty 
Newell, William 
Newell, John 
Owens, James 
Owens, John 
Pope, Umphrey 


White 
males 16 
and up 
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White 
males 16 
and up 


White males White Other Slaves 


Name of head i 
under 16 females free persons | 


of family 


Patrick, Rubin 
Patterson, John 
Parrish, Edw4 
Patterson, James 
Patterson, Geo 
Patterson, Calway 
Pryor, William 
Patterson, Lewis 
Price, William W. 
Person, Thomas 
Pegram, Edw4 
Pickrell, Walker 
Paschael, Sam! 
Partrick, Lewis 
Pascheal, Tho 
Partrick, John 
Procter, Rich4 
Patterson, Peterson 
Powell, Honorius 
Person, Jesse 
Powell, W™ 
Powell, James 
Patterson, Isham 
Perry, Joshua 
Perry, William 
Parrott, Nath! 
Paschael, Dennis 
Paschael, James 
Paschael, Elisha 
Paschael, Anderson 
Pegram, Dan! 
Pegram, George 
Pegram, William 
Pryor, John 
Pegram, Giddeon 
Paine, James 
Peebles, Thomas 
Peebles, Nathan 
Pardiew, Joseph 
Pardiew, William 
Pardiew, John 
Proctor, Micajah 
Park, Betty 
Person, William 
Patterson, Eliz 
Patterson, Patty 
Pardiew, Beverly 
Plummer, Kemp 
Pardiew, Patram 
Petway, John 
Riggan, William 
Ransome, James 
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HEADS OF WARREN COUNTY FAMILIES, 1790 


Name of head 
of family 


Riggan, Jacob 
Reed, Tho 
Riggan, Joel 
Riggan, John 
Robbins, William 
Richardson, Lawre 
Rose, Ann 
Russell, Ann 
Russell, William 
Raibon, George 
Robertson, Mima 
Robertson, Christo 
Robertson, Isham 
Rowland, William 
Riggan, William 
Robertson, William 
Riggan, Francis 
Reeves, Joshua 
Reeves, William 
Reed, William 
Riggan, Charles 
Redwood, James 
Riggan, Mary 
Rice, John 
Robertson, Burwell 
Roirce, William 
Reed, Demsey 
Redford, John 
Reeves, Joel 
Sledge, James 
Senseng, John 
Senseng, Peter 
Stephens, Joseph 
Stokes, Sam! 
Sosebery, Benj 
Stokely, Jehue 
Stephenson, Sam! 
Scott, John 

Stiles, James 
Sheren, Isham 
Shearin, Lewis 
Sherin, Sterling 
Sherin, Fred* 
Story, William 
Sherin, John 
Shearin, Amey 
Shell, Stephen 
Shell, Stephen, Sen. 
Sledge, Joel 
Sledge, Daniel 
Sims, Elisha 
Smith, William 


White 
males 16 
and up 
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White 
males 16 
and up 


White males White Other Slaves 
under 16 females free persons 


Name of head 
of family 


Sartin, John 
Simms, Lennard 
Simms, William 
Short, John 
Sartin, Tho 
Shearin, William 
Simms, Thomas 
Sumner, E. Thomas 
Sanders, John 
Smith, Frank 
Storey, John 
Smelty, John 
Standback, Patty 
Sherin, Aaron 
Shearin, William 
Shearin, John 
Snow, Spencer 
Shers, Isham 
Swinny, Tho 
Sam!, Andrew 
Shearin, Major 
Sturdevent, Henry 
Sturdevent, Rand! 
Sallmon, Jonathan 
Shearin, Fred* 
Sutton, Rich4 
Sutton, William 
Simms, Edw4 
Shearin, Moses 
Tucker, John 
Tucker, Claibon 
Tucker, Henry 
Tucker, Claiborn 
Tucker, John 
Tucker, John, Jun 
Twetty, Peter 
Turner, Edward 
Tucker, Henry 
Thornton, Francis 
Thornton, Betty 3 
Thomas, William 
Taylor, Howell 
Tanner, John 
Thompson, Drury 
Turner, John 
Thompson, John 
Taylor, Samuel 
Tucker, Willis 
Tuttle, Jeremiah 
Thomas, David 
Tattey, Fred 
Towns, David 
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HEADS OF WARREN COUNTY FAMILIES, 1790 


Name of head 
of family 


Thomas, Rich4 
Thorn, Thomas 
Tunstall, Richa 
Thorn, Charles 
Thorn, Presley 
Turner, Tirasha 
Tycer, Rich4 
Turner, Stephen 
Terry, Benjamin 
Turner, James 
Thompson, James 
Thompson, William 
Urils, Obed 
Vaulx, Daniel 
Vanlandingham, Dorson 
Vaughan, Vincent 
Virser, W™ 
Willson, Richard 
Wood, Bennet 
Wilson, Thomas 
White, John 
White, Admeral 
Wilson, Tho 
Walker, Partrick 
Williams, Lewis 
Williams, Amey 
Wortham, William 
Williams, Duke 
Williams, Wyatt 
Williams, Benj 
Weathers, John 
Wynn, John 
Ward, Gilbert 
Wood, Misell 
Wright, Brittin 
White, Cajabeth 
Williams, William 
Waller, Robt 
Wilson, Daniel 
Wilson, William 
Wilson, Robert 
Wilson, Unity 
Williams, John 
Walden, Eaton 
Williford,Sam! 
Williams, Sarah 
Webb, George 
Williams, Henry 
Ward, Elizabeth 
Williams, Sam! 
Williams, William 
Williams, Sol°® 


White 
males 16 
and up 
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White 
males 16 
and up 


under 16 White Other Slaves 
White males females free persons 


Name of head 
of family 


Wilden, William 
Williamson, W™ 
Walker, William 
Ward, Benjamin 
Ward, John 
Ward, Ann 

West, William 
Williams, Simon 
Williams, Parmenas 
Wilson, Mary 
Williams, John 
Williams, Francis 
Williams, Ashkinar 
Wilson, Henry 
Watkins, Rich4 
Wortham, John 
Weaver, William 
Williams, John 
White, James 
Walker, Samuel 
Watkins, Henry 
Watkins, John 
Worsham, Ludson 
Wamble, Josiah 
Wilson, James 
Williams, Thomas 
Wood, Elizabeth 
Yarbrough, W™ 
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APPENDIX C 


Members of the North Carolina 
Assembly from Warren County 


(Compiled from the North Carolina Manual. It should be noted that 
until 1836, each county was entitled to one Senator. Thereafter, the amended 
State Constitution provided for the division of the State into senatorial districts. ) 


Year Senators Representatives 
1779 John Faulcon Joseph Hawkins 
John Macon 
1780 Herbert Haynes Joseph Hawkins 
John Macon 
1781 Nathaniel Jones Joseph Hawkins 
John Macon 
1782 Nathaniel Macon Joseph Hawkins 
John Macon 
1783 Herbert Haynes Joseph Hawkins 
John Macon 
1784 (Apr.) Nathaniel Macon Benjamin Hawkins 
James Paine 
1784 (Oct.) Nathaniel Macon James Paine 
John Macon 
1785 John Macon Henry Montfort 
Wyatt Hawkins 
1786 John Macon Wyatt Hawkins 


(expelled from office) 
Edward Jones 
Philemon Hawkins 


1787 John Macon Wyatt Hawkins 
Wyatt Hawkins 
1788 John Macon Henry Montfort 
Philemon Hawkins 
1789 John Macon Wyatt Hawkins 
Nathaniel Macon 
1790 John Macon Wyatt Hawkins 
Wyatt Hawkins 
1791 John Macon Solomon Green 
Wyatt Hawkins 
1792 John Macon Henry Montfort 
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Year 
1793 


1794 
1795 
1796 
biog 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 


1814 


1815 
1816 


1817 


APPENDICES 


Senators 
John Macon 


John Macon 
John Macon 
James Payne 
Solomon Green 
John Ward 
James Callier 
James Callier 


James Turner 


James Turner (elected governor) 


Solomon Green 
Solomon Green 


William P. Little 
William P. Little 
William P. Little 
Philemon Hawkins 
Philemon Hawkins 
Henry Fitts 
Philemon Hawkins 
Philemon Hawkins 
Joseph Hawkins 
Joseph Hawkins 


William Williams 


Kemp Plummer 
Kemp Plummer 


Robert R. Johnson 


Representatives 


Wyatt Hawkins 
William Person 
William Person 
Kemp Plummer 
William Person 
Kemp Plummer 
James Callier 
William Person 
James Callier 
William Person 
James Turner | 
Oliver Fitts 
James Turner 
Oliver Fitts 
James Turner 
Thomas E. Sumner 
Thomas E. Sumner 
Robert Parke 
John Macklin 
Robert Parke 
Philemon Hawkins 
John Harwell 
William Hawkins 
John Harwell 
William Hawkins 
Philemon Hawkins 
Philemon Hawkins 
John Harwell 
Blake Baker 
William R. Johnson 
William R. Johnson 
John Harwell 
John H. Hawkins 
William R. Johnson 
William Miller 
William R. Johnson 
William Miller 
William R. Johnson 
William Miller 
William R. Johnson 
William Miller 
William R. Johnson 
William Miller 
(elected governor) 
Weldon N. Edwards 
William R. Johnson 
Weldon N. Edwards 
John M. Walker 
Robert H. Jones 
John M. Walker 
Robert H. Jones 
Philemon Hawkins 


Year 
1818 


1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1838 
1840 


1842 


1844 
1846 
1848 


1850 
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Senators 
Robert R. Johnson 


Robert R. Johnson 
Robert R. Johnson 
William Miller 
William Miller 
Micajah T. Hawkins 
Micajah T. Hawkins 
Micajah T. Hawkins 
Micajah T. Hawkins 
Micajah T. Hawkins 
Richard Davis 
Richard Davis 

John H. Hawkins 
John H. Hawkins 
John H. Hawkins 
Weldon N. Edwards 
Weldon N. Edwards 
Weldon N. Edwards 
Weldon Edwards 
Weldon N. Edwards 
Weldon N. Edwards 
Weldon N. Edwards 
Weldon N. Edwards 
Micajah T. Hawkins 
A. B. Hawkins 


Weldon N. Edwards 


Representatives 


Robert H. Jones 
Philemon Hawkins 
Daniel Turner 
Micajah T. Hawkins 
Micajah T. Hawkins 
Daniel Turner 
Francis A. Thornton 
Daniel Turner 
Francis A. Thornton 
Daniel Turner 
Daniel Turner 
Robert H. Jones 
Gideon Alston 
Robert H. Jones 
Gideon Alston 
Ransom Walker 
Robert H. Jones 
Thomas J. Green 
Robert H. Jones 
Ransom Walker 
William G. Jones 
Ransom Walker 
William G. Jones 
John H. Green 

John Bragg 

Ransom Walker 
John Bragg 

Thomas J. Judkins 
John Bragg 

Thomas J. Judkins 
John Bragg 

Thomas J. Judkins 
John Bragg 

Thomas J. Judkins 
John H. Hawkins 
Thomas J. Judkins 
John H. Hawkins 
Thomas J. Judkins 
William Eaton, Jr. 
Samuel A. Williams 
William Eaton, Jr. 
John H. Hawkins 
John H. Hawkins 
Oliver D. Fitts 

John H. Hawkins 
Anderson F.C. Brame 
Alexander A. Austin 
John H. Hawkins 
James L. Mosely 
Francis A. Thornton 
Francis A. Thornton 
William Eaton, Jr. 
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Year 
1852 


1854 
1856 
1858 
1860 
1862 
1864 
1865 


1866 


1868 
1870 
1872 
1874 
1876 
1879 
1881 


1883 
1885 
1887 
1889 
1891 
1893 
1895 
1897 
1899 
1901 
1903 
1905 
1907 
1909 
1911 
1903 
La 1S 
1917 


APPENDICES 


Senators 
Weldon N. Edwards 


William Eaton, Jr. 
William Eaton, Jr. 
Thomas J. Pitchford 
Thomas J. Pitchford 
Thomas J. Pitchford 
Thomas J. Pitchford 
Thomas J. Pitchford | 


Frank A. Thornton 


John A. Hyman 
John A. Hyman 
John A. Hyman 
John M. Paschall 
J. William Thorne 
Isaac Alston 

H. W. Carter 


H. W. Carter 

J. H. Montgomery 
Charles A. Cook 

Henry A. Falkener 

Isaac Alston 

John P. Leach 

Charles A. Cook 

(elected from Vance Co.) 
Thomas O. Fuller 
(elected from Vance Co.) 
H. B. Hunter, Jr. 

(elected from Vance Co.) 
Tasker Polk 

(elected from Vance Co.) 
M. J. Hawkins 

(elected from Vance Co.) 
Tasker Polk 

(elected from Vance Co.) 


Representatives 


Thomas Christmas . 
Samuel A. Williams 
William A. Jenkins \ 
Samuel A. Williams 
William A. Jenkins 
Thomas J. Pitchford 
David C. Hall 
Edwin D. Drake 
Joseph B. Batchelor 
William H. Clark 
Thomas J. Judkins 
L. Henderson 
William T. Alston 
Thomas J. Judkins 
Thomas J. Judkins 
William A. Jenkins 
John R. Turnbull 
Thomas J. Judkins 

(d. in office) 
B. M. Collins | 
William Cawthorn 
Richard Falkner 
William Cawthorn 
Richard Falkner 
George H. King 
J. W. H. Paschall 
J. William Thorne 
Hawkins W. Carter 
D. R. Johnson 
Hawkins W. Carter 
Hawkins W. Carter 
L. T. Christmas 
D. R. Johnson 
George King 
J. H. Montgomery 
R. C. Ward 
R. C. Ward 
R. C. Ward 
W. W. Long 
J. H. Wright 
W. B. Fleming 
Charles A. Cook 
J. H. Wright 
S. G. Daniel 
S. G. Daniel 
S. G. Daniel 
Thomas O. Rodwell 
Thomas O. Rodwell 
Thomas O. Rodwell 
Frank B. Newell 
P. J. Macon 
S. G. Daniel 
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Year Senators Representatives 

1919 M. J. Hawkins John S. Davis 

1921 (elected from Vance Co.) J. M. Coleman 

1923 Howard F. Jones Walter R. Vaughan 
1925 (elected from Vance Co.) J. A. Dowtin 

1927 B. B. Williams S. J. Satterthwaite 
1929 (elected from Vance Co.) B. B. Williams 

1931 T. O. Rodwell John S. Davis 

1933 (elected from Vance Co.) J.A. Dowtin 

1935 Frank H. Gibbs J. A. Dowtin 

1937 (elected from Vance Co.) T. H. Aycock 

1939 Frank H. Gibbs John H. Kerr, Jr. 

1941 (elected from Vance Co.) John Kerr, Jr. 

1943 G. W. Poindexter John Kerr, Jr. 

1945 (elected from Northampton Co.) John Kerr, Jr. 

1947 (elected from Vance Co.) John Kerr, Jr. 

1949 Frank H. Gibbs John Kerr, Jr. 

1951 (elected from Northampton Co.) William W. Taylor, Jr. 
1953 (elected from Vance Co.) William W. Taylor, Jr. 
A255 John Kerr, Jr. William W. Taylor, Jr. 


1957 (elected from Northampton Co.) John Kerr, Jr. 


APPENDIX D 


Clerks of the Court, Sheriffs, and ) 
Registers of Deeds of Warren County 


(Lists of clerks and sheriffs are compiled from the records of the clerk of 
the court. The list of registers of deeds was furnished by the present register, 
Sam E. Allen. The date opposite each name indicates the year in which the 
duties of office were assumed.) 


CLERKS OF THE COURT 


Thomas Machen 1779 M. J. Montgomery 1841 
Marmaduke Johnson 1782 John White 1846 
William Green 1812 William A. White 1862 
W. A. K. Falkener 1818 James R. Rodwell 1905 
Caswell Drake 1819 John D. Newell 1919 
E. D. Drake 1836 W. K. Newell 1935 
Edward W. Best 1837 Joe N. Ellis 1945 
SHERIFFS 
Thomas Eaton 1779 William C. Clanton 1822 
John Hawkins 1781 William G. Jones 1833 
Wyatt Hawkins 1782 Joseph Speed Jones 1838 
Thomas Turner 1783 Thomas Judkins 1850 
Benjamin Ward 1785 William E. Jones 1854 
Philip Burford 1787 Hugh L. Jones 1855 
James Paine 1789 Nathaniel R. Jones 1858 
William Alston 1792 George Fitts 1883 
Edward Jones 1794 James R. Rodwell 1887 
William Malone 1795 Howard Allen 1894 
Andrew Paschall 1797 W.E. Davis 1895 
Benjamin Moss 1798 JABayalones 1897 
Joseph Hawkins 1801 Nathaniel R. Jones 1898 
James Moss 1808 Robert E. Davis 1901 
Joseph Hawkins 1809 Oscar D. Williams 1929 
William Terrell 1810 W. J. Pinnell 1931 
Halcott Terrell 1811 Roy V. Shearin 1947 


Joseph Hawkins 1816 


James Johnson 
William Johnson 
James Johnson 
Sey. Ransom 
James Johnson 
John Macon 

J. W. Eason 
Ebenezer Slade 
John Snow 

Amos P. Sledge 
William C. Clanton 
Gordon Cawthorn 
Matthew M. Duke 
Thomas Bragg 
Mich. Collins 
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COURT CLERKS, SHERIFFS, AND REGISTERS 


REGISTERS OF DEEDS 


John W. White 
Edward J. Macon 
P. I. Turnbull 
William A. Jenkins 
Theo S. Stallings 
William A. White 
Isham H. Bennett 
John C. McCraw 
Isham H. Bennett 
M. F. Thornton 
J. A. Dowtin 

S. M. Gardner 
Joseph C. Powell 
Sam E. Allen 
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APPENDIX E 


Post Offices and Postmasters in 
Warren County, 1827-1957 


By Arthur L. Nicholson 


(The following post offices have served Warren County during the years 
between 1827 and 1957. Under the names of the offices are the names of the 
postmasters and dates of their appointments. ) 


AFTON 


Henry B. Hunter, Jr., July 6, 1872 
Discontinued, Jan. 7, 1876 
Re-established, Mar. 26, 1884 

Henry B. Hunter, Jr., Mar. 26, 1884 

J. Wm. Limer, Sept. 26, 1913 
Discontinued, Apr. 30, 1919 
Mail to Warrenton 


ALSTON 


Earlie D. Haithcock, Sept. 29, 1903 

John C. Powell, Mar. 31, 1905 

Wm. T. Powell, Mar. 18, 1908 
Discontinued, June 15, 1918 
Mail to Warrenton 


ALMERIA 
Henry G. Goodloe, Apr. 4, 1856 
Discontinued, Nov. 11, 1856 
ALVIS 


George W. Bradley, July 30, 1901 
Sarah O. Moseley, Mar. 28, 1902 
Discontinued, June 30, 1902 

Mail to Elams 


AXTEL 


Mary A. Watson, Apr. 28, 1894 
Wm. A. Watson, Aug. 10, 1906 
Discontinued, June 29, 1907 

Mail to Manson 


ARCOLA 


Samuel T. Alston, July 7, 1849 
Discontinued, Mar. 7, 1859 
Re-established, Feb. 9, 1874 

George W. Davis, Feb. 9, 1874 

Mittie E. Burgess, Sept. 13, 1897 

George W. Davis, June 22, 1900 

Weldon T. Davis, May 26, 1909 

Robert L. Capps, Sept. 20, 1914 

Weldon T. Davis, Sept. 19, 1919 


ASPEN 


CHa Mardys Decaii21908 
Discontinued, Feb. 28, 1915 
Mail to Littleton 


BRANCHVILLE 


Benj. F. Cheatham, July 15, 1858 
Name changed to 
CHEATHAMVILLE, Sept. 30, 1858 


BRODIE PLACE 


Wm. R. Jones, May 27, 1879 
Discontinued, Nov. 13, 1879 


BRODIE 


Wm. R. Jones, Sept. 16, 1880 

Mrs. Anna Pritchard, Nov. 11, 1881 
Discontinued, July 31, 1913 
Mail to Elberon 
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BUCK SPRINGS 


Stith W. Bell, Sept. 26, 1901 

John T. Haithcock, Mar. 12, 1903 
Discontinued, Jan. 6, 1905 
Mail to Littleton 


CHEATHAMVILLE 


Benj. F. Cheatham, Sept. 30, 1858 
Name changed to 
MANSON, May 20, 1859 


CHURCHILL 


Wm. G. Coleman, June 12, 1884 

Wiley G. Coleman, June 27, 1884 

Henry Pennington, Oct. 5, 1897 

Robert S. Bell, Nov. 9, 1901 
Discontinued, Mar. 31, 1905 
Mail to Macon 


CREEK 


Burwell P. Davis, Apr. 10, 1883 
Wiley N. Pridgen, May 26, 1901 
Discontinued, Nov. 29, 1930 

Mail to Macon 


CRINKLEY 


Duncan F. Crinkley, June 3, 1896 

Wm. A. Crinkley, Jan. 12, 1901 
Discontinued, Mar. 31, 1903 
Mail to Macon 


DEWBERRI 
Robert D. Paschall, Apr. 2, 1900 
Discontinued, Oct. 14, 1905 
Mail to Manson 


ELLISVILLE 
John P. Andrews, Feb. 11, 1832 
Discontinued, June 16, 1835 


ELAMS 

James M. Ford, Sept, 20, 1887 
Henry B. Moseley, Oct. 9, 1896 
Henry S. Wall, Dec. 29, 1900 

Wm. G. Wall, Apr. 27, 1910 
Joseph T. Delbridge, Aug. 29, 1913 
John J. Baird, Feb. 12, 1920 

Mary E. Baird, Feb. 28, 1925 
Sophia Floyd, Aug. 13, 1929 
Sydney R. Jones, Feb. 12, 1930 


ELBERON 
Fanny L. Goodwyn, Dec. 2, 1897 
Delia F. Aycock, Aug. 13, 1910 
Marvin Aycock, Oct. 15, 1947 
Discontinued, Dec. 31, 1954 


EMBRO 
Joseph H. Knight, Sept. 20, 1889 
James B. Harris, Jan. 23, 1890 
Joseph J. Stallings, July 20, 1902 
Discontinued, Sept. 21, 1921 
Mail to Macon 


EXCHANGE 

Seth W. Mabry, Sept. 5, 1835 
Benj. Norwood Jr., Apr. 8, 1837 
George Fleming, Dec. 9, 1837 
James L. Newman, May 13, 1839 
Thomas J. Raney, Nov. 14, 1840 
Thomas P. Paschall, Nov. 28, 1843 
Durelle B. Kimball, Jan. 11, 1860 

Discontinued, Dec. 1, 1866 


FITTS 
Edward F. Fitts, Mar. 1, 1895 
Discontinued, Feb. 28, 1905 
Mail to Macon 


GLEN 
Lewis E. Hicks, Feb. 3, 1902 
Augustine G. Egerton, Mar. 17, 1904 
Discontinued, Jan. 15, 1907 
Mail to Alston 


GREENBACK 
Horace Palmer, Sr., June 13, 1884 
Jeff D. Palmer, Mar. 25, 1896 
Discontinued, Apr. 29, 1905 
Mail to Macon 


GROVE HILL 
Samuel W. Harris, Nov. 4, 1831 
Claiborne Shearin, Sept. 30, 1836 
Henry T. Doles, Mar. 18, 1840 
(For some reason the name was 
changed to OWENS STORE 
and then back to GROVE HILL 
during the term of this post- 
master ) 
James D. Clanton, Nov. 17, 1840 
Landon T. Clanton, Oct. 5, 1842 
Wm. M. Powell, Dec. 19, 1843 
Henry T. Egerton, Apr. 19, 1856 
Charles H. Pierson, Dec. 8, 1860 
Henry T. Egerton, Feb. 15, 1861 
Thomas H. Pittman, Mar. 31, 1868 
Richard B. Davis, Apr. 6, 1888 
Oliver C. Davis, Jan. 22, 1915 
Ruth E. Davis, Apr. 28, 1916 
John O. Hardy, Oct. 19, 1920 
Wilbur F. Davis, May 3, 1928 
Discontinued, Dec. 31, 1954 
Mail to Macon 
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HUNTER’S STORE 
Henry B. Hunter, Jr., June 23, 1874 
Discontinued, July 6, 1874 
Mail to Afton 


JACKS 


Jack N. Johnson, Aug. 20, 1901 
Discontinued, Jan. 1, 1905 
Mail to Littleton 


JUGO 


Nick H. Paschall, Apr. 27, 1900 
Rescinded, July 27, 1900 


KINDERHOOK 


William G. Jones, Jan. 9, 1841 
Discontinued, Dec. 28, 1843 . 


INEZ 


Sol Williams Jr., Feb. 14, 1890 
Clecy D. Tharrington, May 24, 1893 
Romeo Williams, Mar. 24, 1896 
Joe S. Williams, Nov. 7, 1896 
Oliver C. Davis, Feb. 12, 1906 
Sarah W. Powell, Oct. 5, 1907 
Lewis W. Thompson, June 28, 1909 
Edward D. Davis, Aug. 31, 1918 
Morton W. Alston, Feb. 12, 1920 
Eleanor Powell, Feb. 12, 1924 
Elizabeth Powell Davis, July 1, 1938 
Discontinued 


MACON DEPOT 


Benjamin I. Egerton, Dec. 11, 1839 
James A. Egerton, Dec. 24, 1850 
Nathan Milam, Feb. 21, 1855 
Benjamin I. Egerton, Apr. 4, 1861 
Miss Amanda Egerton, Mar. 26, 1866 
William G. Egerton, May 27, 1872 
Name of office changed to 
MACON, February 1, 1881 


MACON 


William G. Egerton, Feb. 1, 1881 
Henry H. Faulkner, May 21, 1890 
Albert L. Alston, Dec. 11, 1891 
John W. Harrison, Apr. 29, 1893 
William G. Egerton, Aug. 15, 1895 
Henry L. Watson, Nov. 10, 1897 
Christopher N. Riggan, Nov. 9, 1901 
Mrs. Lula Gardner Harris, 

May 29, 1903 
Arthur L. Nicholson, Feb. 18, 1944 


APPENDICES 


MARMADUKE 
Oliver B. Williams, Oct. 3, 1893 
Major B. Alston, Nov. 13, 1897 
John Powell, Mar. 11, 1903 
David L. Robinson, Feb. 25, 1922 
Discontinued, Nov. 29, 1930 
Mail to Macon 


MANSON 
Benjamin F. Cheatham, May 20, 1859 
Thos. A. Holt, Apr. 23, 1866 
D. B. Kimball, Feb. 21, 1867 
Arrow Smith, July 1, 1867 
Charles J. Burton, Apr. 8, 1878 , 
M. S. Mullenix, Dec. 20, 1880 
E. J. Burton, Apr. 21, 1881 
Charles J. Burton, May 16, 1881 
Truman Chapman, Aug. 4, 1885 
Mortimer V. Fleming, June 28, 1895 
Emma S. Fleming, Feb. 6, 1900 
Louis N. Kimball, Jan. 23, 1901 
Mortimer Van Fleming, May 13, 1905 
Albert B. Paschall, Aug. 31, 1923 
James E. Paschall, Aug. 3, 1939 
Ellis E. Fleming, Aug. 5, 1949 


MERRY MOUNT 

Henry P. White, Nov. 2, 1847 
James M. Fitts, Jan. 13, 1874 
Robert H. M. Paschall, Feb. 12, 1878 
James H. Parmer, May 31, 1904 
Essie Coleman, Apr. 19, 1909 

Office name changed to 

PASCHALL, Nov. 1, 1929 


METALIA 
John J. Rodwell, June 13, 1884 
Edward P. Rodwell, July 10, 1884 
John W. Rodwell, Aug. 25, 1887 
Discontinued, June 10, 1892 
Mail to Churchill 


MONROE, N. C. 
Clack Robinson 
William W. Parks, Feb. 27, 1829 
Austin C. Patillo, May 28, 1833 
Discontinued, Apr. 30, 1835 


MOUNTAIN VIEW 


John W. Riggan, Nov. 14, 1879 

Eudora B. Riggan, Aug. 10, 1906 

Ruby A. Riggan, Mar. 17, 1923 

Ella B. Riggan, Oct. 27, 1923 
Discontinued, Nov. 15, 1929 
Mail to Macon 
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NEWMAN 
William D. Newman, May 26, 1892 
Discontinued, Sept. 15, 1906 
Mail to Manson 


NORLINA 

George W. Hundley, Dec. 8, 1900 
John H. White, Sept. 1, 1908 
Albert B. Laughter, Apr. 13, 1914 
Edgar P. Allen, Nov. 18, 1919 
John C. Hardy, Mar. 1, 1920 
William B. White, May 5, 1922 
Tasker T. Hawks, Mar. 12, 1935 
William K. Delbridge, Sept. 6, 1957 


NUTBUSH 


John H. Bullock, July 23, 1847 
John G. Bullock, Jan. 2, 1878 


OAKVILLE 


Levi C. Perkinson, April 15, 1872 

William J. Davis, Mar. 26, 1886 

Walter P. Rodwell, Dec. 22, 1893 
Discontinued, Sept. 30, 1907 
Mail to Macon 


OINE 


S. W. Mabry, Apr. 8, 1886 

Charlie L. Walker, May 26, 1886 

Allie G. Hayes, May 26, 1892 

John F. P. Harton, Feb. 18, 1901 
Discontinued, Feb. 13, 1904 
Mail to Norlina 


ODELL 


Henry Wollet, Apr. 14, 1892 
Elizabeth J. Pittman, Sept. 30, 1904 
David L. Ryder, May 22, 1909 
Discontinued, Feb. 28, 1915 
Mail to Littleton 


POPLARMOUNT 


John A. Meeder, Nov. 10, 1894 

Michael Wolf, Jan. 22, 1898 

John G. Seaman, Nov. 17, 1899 

John P. Thomas, Mar. 16, 1900 
Discontinued, June 6, 1900 
Mail to Ridgeway 


RIDGEWAY 


John Daly, Feb. 21, 1839 

Thos. P. Paschall, Dec. 19, 1840 
Thos. T. Paschall, July 28, 1842 
Thos. T. Twitty, Oct. 5, 1842 
Benj. S. Montgomery, Dec. 9, 1845 


Jas. A. Cheatham, July 29, 1850 
Landy T. Watkins, Apr. 23, 1866 
Alex S. Webb, Sept. 23, 1872 
John Read, Dec. 23, 1875 

Mrs. Lucy A. Cheatham, Aug. 3, 1885 
James L. Wortham, Apr. 14, 1897 
Henry Daeke, July 2, 1901 

Stephen L. Crowder, June 27, 1905 
Henry H. Grant, Aug. 19, 1926 
Helen O. Grant, June 25, 1940 
Eva S. Holtzman, Mar. 12, 1957 


RODWELL 


George Robinson, May 23, 1904 
Rescinded, Aug. 1, 1904 


SHATTER 


Eddie T. Rodwell, Aug. 6, 1885 
Discontinued, Dec. 6, 1889 
Mail to Afton 


SHOCCO SPRINGS 


William Hawkins, Dec. 12, 1832 
Carter H. Goyd, July 31, 1849 
James W. Alston, Dec. 17, 1853 
Sol. D. Sessums, Feb. 26, 1856 
Discontinued, Dec. 11, 1866 


SHOCCO 


Pattie D. Alston, June 25, 1879 
Discontinued, Mar. 29, 1880 


VAUGHAN 


John F. Vaughan, Nov. 15, 1881 
Vesuvia J. Neal, Jan. 12, 1891 
Jonnie M. Rogerson, Apr. 12, 1901 
Mary L. Vaughan, Apr. 13, 1914 
Orville D. Browne, Oct. 20, 1919 
Bertha Browne, Apr. 10, 1929 


WALLS 


John H. Wall, Jan. 12, 1882 
Discontinued, July 24, 1882 


WISE 


Nathaniel G. Perkinson, Apr. 2, 1891 
Pattie H. Perkinson, June 30, 1899 
Arthur G. Perkinson, Apr. 15, 1914 
Laura H. Tarkington, Dec. 11, 1928 
Mildred W. Perkinson, Mar. 12, 1951 


WARRENTON 
James Somerville, Feb. 27, 1827 
George Vokes, Nov. 17, 1834 
Robert N. Verell, Mar. 6, 1835 
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Thomas Reynolds, Sept. 7, 1849 
Mrs. Lucy E. Polk, Feb. 9, 1866 
Mrs. Mary Green, Apr. 9, 1866 
Benj. G. Green, June 22, 1906 
John B. Powell, Sept. 30, 1910 
Nannie McI. Moore, Apr. 30, 1915 
C. F. Moseley, June 19, 1936 
Leonard S. Daniel, Sept. 16, 1950 


WARREN PLAINS 


John W. Paschall, June 1, 1857 
William J. Rose, Dec. 24, 1859 

John G. Hubbard, Apr. 23, 1860 
Mrs. Maria L. Lampkin, Aug. 31, 1865 
Jepe L. Shaw, Jan. 4, 1866 

Mrs. M. L. Lampkin, Jan. 22, 1872 
John O. Drake, Aug. 1, 1872 

Robert F. Terrell, Mar. 15, 1886 


APPENDICES 


Alex. Katsenstein, Oct. 5, 1889 
Lane T. Shearin, Sept. 5, 1891 
Thos. W. Shearin, Nov. 6, 1891 
John B. Davis, June 27, 1895 
Thos. W. Shearin, Aug. 20, 1895 
George W. Tucker, Feb. 11, 1911 
Tempe L. Tucker, Feb. 4, 1915 
Bertha F. Overby, Feb. 11, 1942 


WEAVERS CREEK 


Robert Beacom, Feb. 8, 1878 
Discontinued, Nov. 29, 1880 


YORK 
Nannie P. Gregory, Mar. 19, 1902 
James T. Ellington, Aug. 30, 1904 
Discontinued, Oct. 31, 1905 
Mail to Manson 


Note—There were a few post offices in Warren County prior to the dates 
shown here but the authentic postal records on them are not available at this 
time. The persons named here are only those who have been appointed post- 


master, according to available records. 


APPENDIX F 


(Governors and Members of 
Congress from Warren County 


(Compiled from the North Carolina Manual. It should be noted that 
James Turner was born in Virginia, and John H. Kerr in Caswell County, 
North Carolina, and that Wharton J. Green, though reared in Warren County, 
was born in Florida and elected from Cumberland County. Thomas Bragg 
moved to Wake County and then to Northumberland County, and Matt W. 
Ransom to Northampton County, before being elected. John Bragg, not in- 
cluded below, was born in Warren County, moved to Alabama and was 
elected a United States Representative from that State, serving 1851-53.) 


GOVERNORS 
James Turner 1802-6 William Miller 1815-17 
William Hawkins 1812-14 Thomas Bragg 1855-59 


UNITED STATES SENATORS 


Benjamin Hawkins 1790-95 Thomas Bragg 1859-61 
James Turner 1807-15 Matt W. Ransom 1872-95 
Nathaniel Macon 1815-28 


UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVES 


Nathaniel Macon 1791-1815 John A. Hyman 1877-79 
Weldon N. Edwards 1815-27 Wharton J. Green 1885-87 
Daniel Turner 1827-29 John H. Kerr 1923-49 


Micajah T. Hawkins 1831-41 


List of Patrons 


ACREE, Mr. and Mrs. J. Brantley 
ADAMS, Dr. Leon Ashby 
ADAMS, Dr. and Mrs. P. Evans 
ALLEN, Mrs. Charles Pryor 
ALLEN, Miss Elizabeth 

ALLEN, Mr. and Mrs. George G. 
ALLEN, Dr. Ivey, Jr. 

ALLEN, Mr. and Mrs. J. Edward 
ALLEN, Miss Lula B. 

ALLEN, Miss Mary Louise 
ALLEN, Mr. Sam E. 

ALLEN, Mrs. T. V. 

ALSTON, Miss Edith Gaynor 
ALSTON, Mr. and Mrs. Gideon F. 
ALSTON, Mrs. W. Howard 
ALSTON, Dr. Louis W. 
ALSTON, Mr. Philip G. 
ALSTON? Mrs: 2. G. 

ALSTON, Mrs. W. Henry 
ARRINGTON, Mrs. John W., Jr. 


ARRINGTON, Mr. and Mrs. Nelson B. 


ARRINGTON, Col. R. Turner 


ARRINGTON, Major and Mrs. Sam T. 


BAILEY, Mrs. Virginia G. 

BAIN, Mrs. Charles W. 

BAIN, Miss Elizabeth T. 

BAKER, Mrs. George S., Sr. 
BAKER, Mrs. Schaaf 

BALLOU, Mr. and Mrs. James W. 
BANZET, Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. 
BARNES, Mrs. D. Collin 
BASKERVILLE, Mr. and Mrs. W. R. 
BATTLE, Miss Harriet Gordon 
BATTLE, Mr. Hyman L. 

BATTLE, Mr. and Mrs. Kemp D. 
BATTLE, Mrs. Marion S. 
BAXTER, Mrs. William A. 
BEASLEY, Mrs. C. Wood 
BECKWITH, Mr. and Mrs. James P. 
BECKWITH, Miss Mary W. 


Littleton, North Carolina 
Princeton, New Jersey 
Wayne, Pennsylvania 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Scarsdale, New York 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Portsmouth, Virginia 
Littleton, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Bronxville, New York 
Texarkana, Arkansas 
Bronxville, New York 
Greenville, South Carolina 
Greenville, South Carolina 
Richmond, Virginia 
Garner, North Carolina 
Buckingham, Virginia 
Virginia Beach, Virginia 
Virginia Beach, Virginia 
Goldsboro, North Carolina 
Pauls Valley, Oklahoma 
Oxford, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Murfreesboro, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Havana, Cuba 

Rocky Mount, North Carolina 
Rocky Mount, North Carolina 
Lexington, Virginia 
Durham, North Carolina 
Colerain, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Petersburg, Virginia 
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BEDDOE, Mr. and Mrs. L. B. 
BELL, Mr. and Mrs. J. Bruce 
BELL, Mrs. J. Gordon 
BELUSMirscla.. 

BELL, Mrs. Val. Alston 
BENTON, Mr. and Mrs. Selby G. 
BERRY, Mrs. Elmer F. 
BERRYHILL, Dr. and Mrs. W. Reece 
BOBBITT, Mr. Robert McG. 
BOURNE, Mr. and Mrs. Henry C. 
BOWERS, Gen. and Mrs. Claude T. 
BOYCE, Mr. and Mrs. James B. 
BOYCE, Mr. James B. III 
BOYCE, Mr. and Mrs. William 
BOYD, Mr. and Mrs. Graham V. 
BOYD, Mr. H. Armistead 

BOYD, Miss Mariam 
BOYD, Mr. and Mrs. Pettway B. 
BOYD, Mr. and Mrs. R. B. 
BRAME, Miss Carrie 

BRYCE, Mrs. Edwin C. 
BULLOCK, Mr. E. H. 
BULLOCK, Mr. and Mrs. James Hope 
BULLOCK, Dr. Lewis T. 
BULLOCK, Mrs. William C. 
BURT, Mrs. S. P. 

BURTON, Mr. W. T. 

BURWELL, Miss Anne T. 
BURWELL, Mrs. Henry W. 
BURWELL, Miss Olivia B. 
BURWELL, Mr. P. B. 
BURWELL, Mr. William A. 
BUTLER, Mr. and Mrs. R. B. 
CAMERON, Mr. and Mrs. E. Don 
CANNON, Mrs. Charles A. 
CAPPS, Mr. and Mrs. Amos L. 
CAREY, Mrs. George, Jr. 

CARR, Mrs. Elias 

CARTER, Mrs. Lillian R. 
CAVINESS, Dr. and Mrs. Verne S. 
CHEVES, Mr. and Mrs. J. E. 
CLANCY, Mr. and Mrs. W. C. 
CLARK, Mr. and Mrs. Sam N. 
CLEMENTS, Mr. Richard E., Sr. 
COFFEYaMrs: | Saur. 

COKER, Mrs. William C. 
COLEMAN, Mr. and Mrs. H. Evans 
COLEMAN, Mr. William R. 


CONFEDERATE MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


CONNELL, Mr. Earl B. 
CONWAY, Mrs. Katherine P. 
COOK, Mr. Benjamin E. 
COOK, Mr. William Jones 
COOPER, Mr. and Mrs. H. F. 


Warrenton, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 
Littleton, North Carolina 
Henderson, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Washington, D. C. 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
Littleton, North Carolina 
Tarboro, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
New York, New York 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Richmond, Virginia 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Durham, North Carolina 
Macon, North Carolina 

Richmond, Virginia 

Jacksonville, Florida 

Manson, North Carolina 

Los Angeles, California 

Roxboro, North Carolina 

Louisburg, North Carolina 

Warrenton, North Carolina 

Warrenton, North Carolina 

Dallas, Texas 

Greensboro, North Carolina 

Walterboro, South Carolina 

Raleigh, North Carolina 

Warrenton, North Carolina 
Gordonsville, Virginia 

Concord, North Carolina 

Warrenton, North Carolina | 
Washington, D. C. 
Macclesfield, North Carolina 
Amherst, Virginia 

Raleigh, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Hinsdale, Illinois 

Tarboro, North Carolina 
Henderson, North Carolina 
Statesville, North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
Wise, North Carolina 

Rocky Mount, North Carolina 
Yanceyville, North Carolina 
Ontario, Canada 

Warrenton, North Carolina 
Washington, D. C. 

Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Petersburg, Virginia 
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COOPER, Mrs. James Allison 
CORLEY, Mr. and Mrs. James, Jr. 
CORNWELL, Mrs. A. M. 
COWAN, Mrs. James Randal Kent 
COXON, Mrs. Thomas A. 
CUNNINGHAM, Mr. C. Richmond 
CURL, Mrs. Nathaniel Wheeler 
CURRAN, Mr. and Mrs. Paul M. 
DAMERON, Mrs. J. A. 
DAMERON, Miss Tempe H. 
DAMERON, Mr. T. Barker 
DAMERON, Mrs. W. H. 
DAMERON, Mr. W. H., Jr. 
DANIEL, Mr. and Mrs. Frank H. 
DANIEL, Mr. and Mrs. J. Howard 
DANIELS, Mr. Jonathan 


DAVIDSON, Dr. and Mrs. Chester L. 


DAVIS, Mr. Archie K. 

DAVIS, Miss Bessie May 
DAVIS, Mr. and Mrs. E. D. 
DAVIS, Mr. Haywood M. 
DAVIS, Mr. and Mrs. J. Boyd 
DAVIS, Miss Mabel 

DAVIS, Mr. Oscar F. 

DAVIS, Dr. R.B. 

DAVIS, Mrs. R. K. 

DAVIS, Mr. R. Lee 

DAVIS, Mr. and Mrs. William E. 
DAVIS, Mr. and Mrs. William S. 
DICKEY, Mrs. T. J. 

DIXON, Mrs. Kay 

DORTCH, Mrs. Gavin H. 
DOWTIN, Miss Louise 
DOWTIN, Mrs. Roger R. 
DRAKE, Mr. and Mrs. W. R. 
DRAPER, Dr. and Mrs. L. M. 
DUGAN, Mrs. Arthur B. 
DUKE, Mr. Haywood 

EDGAR, Mrs. Joseph W. 
ELLIOTT, Mrs. George 

FAIR, Mr. A. C. 

FALKENER, Mrs. Andrew White 
FALKENER, Mrs. H. L. 
FILLMORE, Mrs. William H. 
FISHEL, Miss Pearl W. 

FITTS, Miss Sarah 

FITTS, Gen. William T., Jr. 
FOOTE, Mrs. Gaston S. 
FOOTE, Mr. George A. 
FOWLER, Mr. W. Malcolm 
FRY, Mrs. Fielding L. 
GARRETT, Mr. and Mrs. John W. 


GARRETT, Mr. and Mrs. John W. III 


GARY, Mrs. Sterling M. 


Henderson, North Carolina 
Marietta, Georgia 
Lincolnton, North Carolina 
Blacksburg, Virginia 
Ludowici, Georgia 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
Fairfax, Virginia 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Goldsboro, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Jamaica Estates, New York 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Savannah, Georgia 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
Warwick, Virginia 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Reidsville, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Marion, Alabama 

Gastonia, North Carolina 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Goldsboro, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Macon, North Carolina 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Sewanee, Tennessee 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
Highland Park, New Jersey 
Glyndon, Maryland 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Washington, D. C. 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Tarboro, North Carolina 
Littleton, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Asheville, North Carolina 
Portsmouth, Virginia 
Norfolk, Virginia 
Lillington, North Carolina 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Salisbury, North Carolina 
Halifax, North Carolina 
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GEDDIE, Mr. and Mrs. H. R. 
GIBBS, Mr. and Mrs. F. H. 
GILLILAND, Mr. James D. 
GRAHAM, Miss Amma D. 
GRAHAM, Dr. and Mrs. Frank P. 
GRAHAM, Mrs. William A. 
GREEN, Mr. Paul 
GREENSBORO PUBLIC LIBRARY 
GREGG, Mrs. Will R. 
HAITHCOCK, Mr. McCleary M. 
HALL, Mr. and Mrs. A. Weldon 
HALL, Miss Emma 

HALL, Miss Lou 

HAMBLEY, Mrs. Gilbert F. 
HARDY, Mr. and Mrs. Harold M. 
HARRIS, Mrs. J. T. 

HARRIS, Mrs. Lula G. 

HARRIS, Mr. William H. 


HARTZELL, The Rev. and Mrs. Howard S. 


HAWKINS, Dr. Barry 

HAWKINS, Miss Sarah A. 
HAWKINS, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. 
HAYES, Mr. N. P. 

HAYWOOD, Mrs. Marshall de Lancey 
HAYWOOD, Mrs. T. Ashley 
HEDRICK, Mrs. Wendell P. 
HENDERSON, Mr. John L. 

HILL, Mr. William B. 

HINSDALE, Mrs. S. J. 

HITE, Mrs. Meade 

HOLT, Mr. and Mrs. Hugh W. 
HOLT, Mrs. Thomas J. 

HORNE, Mr. and Mrs. G. D. 
HORNE, Mr. W. H., Jr. 

HORNE, Mrs. William Henry 
HOUCK, Mrs. Marvin R. 

HOUSE, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Burton 
HUBBARD, Mr. and Mrs. Eben Russell 
HUDGINS, Mr. D. E. 

HULL, Miss Baylora Duke 
HUMMEL, Mrs. Leslie R. 
HUNDLEY, Mrs. Thomas J. 
HUNTER, Dr. and Mrs. Frank P. 
HUNTER, Mrs. Frank P. 

HUNTER, Mr. Robert L. 
HUNTLEY, Dr. and Mrs. Robert R. 
HUTCHESON, Mr. John Y. 
HUTCHESON, Mr. N. G. 
HUTCHESON, Judge Sterling 
HYATT, Mrs. David 

IVES, Mrs. Ernest 

JACOCKS, Dr. W. P. 

JARMAN, Dr. and Mrs. F. G. 
JENKINS, Mr. Francis Plummer 


Wilmington, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
New York, New York 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
New York, New York 
Badin, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
New York, New York 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Concord, North Carolina 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Rockingham, North Carolina 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Goldsboro, North Carolina 
Boydton, Virginia 
Burlington, North Carolina 
Thomasville, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Fayetteville, North Carolina 
Rocky Mount, North Carolina 
Lewisburg, West Virginia 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
Wilton, Connecticut 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Durham, North Carolina 
Warwick, Virginia 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Roanoke Rapids, North Carolina 
Norfolk, Virginia 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
Boydton, Virginia 

Boydton, Virginia 

Boydton, Virginia 
Waynesville, North Carolina 
Southern Pines, North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
Roanoke Rapids, North Carolina 
Tarboro, North Carolina 
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JOBLIN, Mr. Israel M. 
JOHNSON, Miss Willie Hall 
JOHNSON, Mrs.W. T. 


JOHNSTON, Mr. and Mrs. William W. 


JONES, Mr. and Mrs. Duke 
JONES, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
JONES, Mr. and Mrs. Hunter 
JONES, Miss Rowe 

JONES, Dr. and Mrs. Rufus S. 
JONES, Mr. W. C. 

KAPP, Mrs. Carl 
KELLENBERGER, Mrs. John A. 
KELLY, Miss Maud McLure 
KERR, Mr. James Y. 

KERR, Mr. John H. 

KERR, Mr. and Mrs. John H., Jr. 
KILIAN, Mr. Frank R. 

KILIAN, Mrs. John G. 

KILIAN, Mrs. L. A. 

KING, Mrs. M.N. 

KING, Miss Nora L. 

KING) Drs O.G. 

KIRKLAND, Mrs. R. M. 
KORNEGAY, Dr. and Mrs. L. W. 
LAMM, Mrs. V. T. 

LASSITER, Mr. Robert G. 
LAWRENCE, Mrs. Dan C. 
LESLIE, Mrs. William 

LEWIS, Mrs. E. W. 

LEWIS, Mr. Henry W. 

LITTLE, Mrs. James B. 

LONG, Mr. T. W. M. 

LONG, Mr. and Mrs. W. J. 
LONG, Mr. and Mrs. W. Lunsford 


LONG, Dr. and Mrs. W. Lunsford, Jr. 


LYERLY, Mrs. James G., Jr. 
LYMAN, Miss Anne Elizabeth 
LYMAN, Mr. W. W. 
MacKAY, Mrs. H. H. 
MACON, Mrs. G. H. 
MACON, Mr. G. H., Jr. 
MACON, Mr. Henry J. 
MACON, Mrs. H. T. 
MACON, Miss Jane 

MACON, Miss Mary L. 
MANN, Dr. William M., Jr. 
MANNING, Mr. John T. 
MARIAM BOYD SCHOOL 
MARTIN, Mr. Jessie B. 
MARTYN, Mrs. John T., Jr. 
MASSENBURG, Mrs. J. B. 
MASSEY, Dr. and Mrs. S. H., Jr. 


MATTHEWS, Mr. and Mrs. Byron H. 


McCARROLL, Mr. and Mrs. J. Shipp 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Littleton, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Evanston, Illinois 

Durham, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Littleton, North Carolina 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
Huntsville, Alabama 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Norlina, North Carolina 
Norlina, North Carolina 
Norlina, North Carolina 
Norfolk, Virginia 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Bluefield, West Virginia 
Durham, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Oxford, North Carolina 
Sanford, North Carolina 
Newtown, Connecticut 
Jackson, North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
Greenville, South Carolina 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
Garysburg, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Saratoga, California 

St. Helena, California 
Poolesville, Maryland 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Norfolk, Virginia 

Raleigh, North Carolina 
Brunswick, Georgia 
Norfolk, Virginia 

Enfield, North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Alexandria, Virginia 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
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McGUIRE, Mr. M. C. 
McILWAINE, Miss Mary Plummer 
McKINNON, Mrs. Rozella Drake 
McPHERSON BEVERAGES 
McRAE, Dr. Cameron F. 
MEADE, Mrs. Hodijah 

MEADE, Dr. and Mrs. Robert D. 
MEDLEY, Miss Mary Louise 
MEEKS, Mr. Walter W., Jr. 
MILES, Mr. Morton C. 

MILES, Mr. Percy K. 

MILES, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. 
MITCHELL, Mr. and Mrs. John G. 
MONTGOMERY, Miss Elizabeth 
MOORE, Mrs. Camille 

MOORE, Mrs. Carolea H. 
MOORE, Mr. and Mrs. James O. 
MOORE, Mr. and Mrs. J.C. — 
MOORE, Mr. and Mrs. Roger 
MORDECAT, Mr. John 
MORRISON, Mrs. John H. 
MORRISON, Mrs. Robert G. 
MOSELEY, Mrs. H. A. 
MURPHREY, Mrs. L. W. 
MYRICK, Miss Carrie 
NEWELL, Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. 
NEWSOM, Mrs. Cora P. 
NEWSOM, Mr. and Mrs. Marvin 
NICHOLSON, Mr. and Mrs. A. L. 
NORFLEET, Dr. Edgar P. 
NUNN, Mr. and Mrs. S. O. 
PALMER, Dr. and Mrs. Horace 
PALMER, Mrs. H. W. 

PALMER, Mr. and Mrs. Jeff D. 
PALMER, Mr. and Mrs. W. M. 
PARKER, Mr. Gilmour F. 
PARKER, Judge and Mrs. R. Hunt 
PARKER, Miss Mary Gilmour 
PARKER, Mrs. Rom B., Sr. 
PARROT, Mrs. R. D., Jr. 
PASCHALL, Mr. Lee 
PATTERSON, Mrs. Samuel T. 
PEACE, Mr. and Mrs. S. T. 
PEARSALL, Mrs. Virginia 
PECK, Mr. Thomas D. 

PEETE, Dr. and Mrs. C. H. 
PEETE, Dr. William P. J. 
PENDLETON, Mr. F. B. 
PEOPLES, Mrs. E. G. 

PEOPLES, Mr. and Mrs. W. S. 
PIERCE, Mrs. Roy E. 

PIKE, Mrs. Albert 

PITCHFORD, Mr. J. J. 


POINDEXTER, Mr. and Mrs. Gordon W. 


Warrenton, North Carolina 
Petersburg, Virginia 

Wake Forest, North Carolina 
Littleton, North Carolina 
Waterloo, New York 
Arlington, Virginia 
Lynchburg, Virginia 
Wadesboro, North Carolina 
Ludowici, Georgia 
Henderson, North Carolina 
Danville, Virginia 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Littleton, North Carolina 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
Concord, North Carolina 
Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Rocky Mount, North Carolina 
Littleton, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Littleton, North Carolina 
Littleton, North Carolina 
Macon, North Carolina 
Roxobel, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Littleton, North Carolina 
Bennettsville, South Carolina 
Falls Church, Virginia 
Durham, North Carolina 
New Rochelle, New York 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
New Rochelle, New York 
Enfield, North Carolina 
Goldsboro, North Carolina 
Richmond, Virginia 
Danville, Virginia 
Henderson, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Henderson, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Durham, North Carolina 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Oxford, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Vaughan, North Carolina 
Littleton, North Carolina 
Jensen Beach, Florida 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
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POINDEXTER, Mr. and Mrs. Gordon W.,Jr. Richmond, Virginia 


POLK, Mr. and Mrs. James K. 
POWELL, Mr. Thomas E. 
PRESCOTT, Mr. George B. 
PRICHARD, Mrs. S. H. 
PRIDGEN, Mr. Forrest B. 
PURDY, Mrs. Nora O. R. 
REAMS, Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. 
REGISTER, Mrs. Nellie B. 
ROANOKE RIVER MUSEUM 
ROBINSON, Mrs. Horace P. 
RODGERS, Dr. and Mrs. W. D. 
RODWELL, Mr. and Mrs. Clyde E. 
RODWELL, Mr. C. R. 
RODWELL, Mr. David W. 
RODWELL, Mr. Graham M. 
RODWELL, Mr. J. R. 

ROSE, Mr. and Mrs. D. A. 
ROSE, Mrs. P. H. 

RYLAND, Mrs. W. W. 


SATTERWHITE, Mr. and Mrs. S. J. 


SCOGGIN, Mr. and Mrs. G. R. 
SCOTT, Mrs. Jack 

SCOTT, Miss Jane P. 
SEAMAN, Mr. Henry 
SEAMAN, Mr. and Mrs. P. G. 
SERLS, Mr. and Mrs. Frank, Jr. 
SHARPE, Mr. and Mrs. Charles V. 
SIMMS, Mr. and Mrs. Robert N. 
SKILLMAN, Mrs. Clarence E. 
SMITH, Mr. and Mrs. Kenan 
SMITH, Mr. Mark Alexander 
SOMERVILLE, Mrs. George A. 


STATE DEPT. ARCHIVES & HISTORY 
STRICKLAND, Dr. and Mrs. Roscoe L., Jr. 


SUTTON, Mr. and Mrs. Louis V. 
TARRY, Mrs. William Burwell 
TARWATER, Miss Georgie 


TARWATER, Mr. and Mrs. John G. 


TAYLOR, Mrs. Joseph W. 


TAYLOR, Mr. and Mrs. William W., Jr. 


THOMAS, Mrs. George G. 
THORNE, Mrs. Sam 

TISDALE, Mr. and Mrs. Wright 
TRAYNHAM, Mr. and Mrs. T. B. 
TUCKER, Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. 
TURMAN, Mrs. John W. 
TWITTY, Mr. and Mrs. Henry F. 
TWITTY, Mr. William Alston 
URQUHART, Miss Kate F. 


Warrenton, North Carolina 
Elon College, North Carolina 
Asheville, North Carolina 
Littleton, North Carolina 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Norlina, North Carolina 
Boydton, Virginia 

Littleton, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Georgetown, South Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Littleton, North Carolina 
Henderson, North Carolina 
South Hill, Virginia 
Norlina, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Roanoke, Virginia 

Canton, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Burlington, North Carolina 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Arcola, North Carolina 
Siler City, North Carolina 
Richmond, Virginia 
Stanton, Tennessee 

Raleigh, North Carolina 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Henderson, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Goldsboro, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Wilmington, North Carolina 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
Birmingham, Michigan 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Richmond, Virginia 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
New York, New York 


URQUHART, Mr. and Mrs. Richard A. 
URQUHART, Mr. and Mrs. William E. 
WADSWORTH, Mr. and Mrs. James E. 
WATSON, Mrs. R. T. 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
Lewiston, North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
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WELBORN, Mrs. W. Jack 
WELDON, Mr. and Mrs. N. W. 
WESSON, Dr. William H., Jr. 
WHITAKER, Mrs. Lawrence H. 
WHITE, Mrs. Charles M., Jr. 
WHITE, Mrs. Edmund 

WHITE, Mr. and Mrs. Hugh E. 
WHITE, Mr. and Mrs. Hugh W. 
WHITE, Mr. James A. 

WHITE, Mr. L. H. 

WHITE, Mrs. Nannie T. 
WHITE, Mr. and Mrs. S. T. 
WICKER, Mr. Worth 

WILKIE, Mrs. Lora P. 
WILLIAMS, Mrs. Alfred A. 
WILLIAMS, Mr. and Mrs. B. Barker 
WILLIAMS, Mr. F. Graham 
WILLIAMS, Mrs. Kearney 
WILLIAMS, Miss Mamie L. 
WILLIAMS, Mr. and Mrs. Peter P. 
WILLIAMS, Dr. R. E. 
WILLIAMS, Mr. Robert R. 
WILSON, Mrs. J. Baird 
WINSLOW, Mr. Frank E. 


Trion, Georgia 

Stovall, North Carolina 
Baton, Rouge, Louisiana 
Enfield, North Carolina 
Manson, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Durham, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Washington, D. C. 

Marion, Alabama 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Rocky Mount, North Carolina 
Tarboro, North Carolina 
Butner, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Warrenton, North Carolina 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Goldsboro, North Carolina 
Asheville, North Carolina 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Rocky Mount, North Carolina 
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Acree, Isaac, 95 

Adcock, J. D., 140 

Alcott, Amos Bronson, 100-1 

Allen, Daniel B., 99 

Allen, Francis, 101 

Allen, George G., 210 

Allen, Mrs. Harriet J., 101, 112, 121 

Allen, Ira, 94 

Alston, Edward, early planter, 90 

Alston, Edward, gold miner, 195 

Alston, H. A., 90 

Alston, Henry, 57 

Alston, Isaac, 180, 195, 197 

Alston, Dr. James, 129 

Alston, Mrs. Maria Somerville, 156, 
165 

Alston, Philip, 57 

Alston, Whit, 90 

Alston, William, 41, 57, 67 

Alston, William Henry, 210 

Anderson, John, 101 

Andrews, Drury, 94 

Andrews, Prof. Joseph, 97, 100, 101 

Arcola, N.C. 2194, 214 

Arrington, John White, 210 

Arrington, Peter, 210 

Arrington, Richard Bolton, 210 

Arrington, Samuel, 90 

Arrington, Willis, 90 

Askew, William, 116, 117, 124 

Atkinson, Rev. J. M., 195 


Bailey, Revi C411 76 

Bainton (Benton), Epaphroditus, 12- 
13, 14,716 

Baker, Blake, 73, 75, 92, 94, 99 

Baltrup, Augustin, 117 

Baugham, W. P., 191, 193 

Bell, Jacob, 94 

Bell, Thomas, 27 

Bell, William, 22 

Bennett, Prof. John Calhoun Frank- 
lin, 128, 155, 165, 180 


Index 


Ben’s Creek, 94, 178 

Bertie, County, sN-C.7916;7)22.523 

Blackmer, Sydney, 209 

Bland™ Rdward® 6,072.95, 12s 16,817; 
214 

Bobbitt, Henry, 153 

Bobbitt, William, 153 

Bobbitt, William H., 125 

Bobert, Medicus, 90 

Boyd, Fannie, 179, 181 

Boyd, Henry A., 181, 182 

Boyd, Richard, 90 

Boyd, Towns, 179, 181 

Boyd, W. B., 191 

Bradley, William, 67 

Bragg, Gen. Braxton, CSA, 120, 123, 
143 

Bragg, John, 110 

Bragg, Gov. Thomas, Jr., 83, 110, 
L138 n1267 3141 

Bragg, Thomas, Sr., 83, 90, 118, 155 

Brehon, Dr. James Gloster, 61, 63, 
74, 84 

Broadnax, Robert, 74 

Brodie, Dr. William, 99 

Brownlow, Ellen, 156, 165 

Brown’s Baptist Church, 62, 176 

Brownwell, Dr. Tippoo Sahib, 177 

Bryant, William T., 201 

Buchanan, President James, 131 

Buck) Sprite, )8.809,80),10/,5 729m 09, 
1065 Lise bi ee UL 

Burche, Margaret, 116 

Burcess. Albert 85.0108 OO OL 

Burgess, Dick, 179 

Burnet, Joe, 84 

Burr, Aaron, 97 

Burton, Rev. Robert O., 194 

Bute* County, @N-©. 2 720347835550, 
37; 38;.39,,40, 42,-44, 45,..48;.49, 
105 

Byrd, William, 11-15, 16, 46, 214 
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Camp Beauregard, 136 

Carter, Hawkins W., 169, 177, 180, 
182, 183 

Cawthorn, Alfred, 169 

Cawthorn, William, 158, 
176 

Cheeks Dr BAe 141 

Cheek, Bill, 145 

Cheek, Robert F., 99 

Cheek, Thomas, 140 

Cheek, Collw. -H ACSA 136 814 1° 
148, 171 

Cheney, Miss Mary Young. 
Greeley, Mrs. Horace 

Chowan Precinct, N.C., 16 

Christmas, Guilford, 169 

Christmas, Lewis, 180, 182 

Christmas, Thomas, 47, 53, 64 

Christmas, William, 47, 48, 49 

Clanton, James D., 118 

Clanton, William, 58 

Clanton, William C., 99 

Coclough, John, 56 

Cole, Rev. John, 194 

Coleman, Dr. Littleton W., 99 

Coley, Berry, 90 

Collins, B. M., 171, 205 

Collins, James G., 140 

Cook, Benjamin E., 155 

Cook, Judge Charles A., 191, 
1957203 

Cook, John Thomas, 135, 144 

Cook, Thomas, 25-26, 57 

Cook, Mrs. Thomas (Abigail Sugan 
Jones) 9719-20, 21,8 25-267 272728: 
57, 64, 109, 125, 214 

Corrie, William, 10 

Cotten, Edward, 110-11, 117 

Cottrell, Rev. Thomas, 100 

Crall, Richard K., 99 

Crestwood, Thomas, 22 

Crosby, John, 174 

Crossan, Capt. John, CSN, 137, 142 

Crossan, Mrs. John (Rebecca), 137 

Crowder, Gerald, 156 

Crump, Kitchin, 98 

Cupples, Rev. Charles, 29, 33 

Curran, Rev. J. P., 176 


Loo see LO; 


See 
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“Daddy Breechy,” 87 

Daniel, Allen, 144 

Daniel, Samuel, 202 

Darrell, William, 140 

Davidson, Richard CO Dicky #3 73.070, 
84, 90, 99 


INDEX 


Davie, W. P., 198 

Davis, Burwell, 142, 146 

Davis, Jonathan, 26 

Davis, Mrs. Jonathan 
Duke), 26 

Davis, Mary, 194 

Davis, Matthew, 90 

Davis, Peter R., 74, 96 

Davis, Mrs. Rebecca Pitchford, 142, 
145, 146, 147 

Davis, Robert E., 202 

Davis, Sam, 146 

Davis, Dr. Stephen, 99 
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Davis, Tom, 144, 147 
Davis, Col. William S., CSA, 192, 
197 


Deloney, Dr. J., 99 

Dickson, Jemmy, 84 

Dowden, Samuel, 90 

Dowtin, John A., 202, 203 

Drake) C148 

Draper, Jerry, 191 

Dugger, Prof. John E., 132, 135, 145, 
154, 175, 194 

Dugger, Dr. John E., Jr., 195 

Duke, Green, 26, 67 

Duke, Mrs. Green (Elizabeth Par- 
ham), 26 

Duke, Dr.2Mi 117 

Duke, William, 17-18, 19, 23, 46, 47, 
Sae67 

Duke, Mrs. William (Mary Green), 
18 

Duke, William R., 117 
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Eaton, Thomas, 33, 35, 38, 41, 56, 
67, 84 

Eaton, William (I), 22, 25, 33, 35 

Eaton, William (II), 84, 118 

Eaton, William (III), 124, 150, 171 

Edgecombe County, N.C., 22, 23, 24 

Edwards, U. S. Rep. Weldon N., 74, 
91, 92,499, 1064 1247 18190184; 
130, 7107-58. 5 16870215 

Egerton, Benjamin I., 117 

Egerton, Jackson, 155 

Egerton, William, 140 

Ellington, William, 140 

Emmanuel Episcopal Church, 102, 
112, 135, 160, 163, 176, 194-95 

Ezell, Prof. Charles, 128 


Faine, Tyre, 94 
Falkener, Henry, 88 


INDEX 


Falkener, Henry Hall, 179 

Falkener, John, 70 

Falkener, Richard, 170 

Falkener, Robert, 158, 159, 165 

Falkener, W. A. K., 97 

Falkener, William, 72, 76, 97 

Falkener, Mrs. William, 76, 97 

Falkener School for Girls, 76, 82, 83, 
86, 97 

Faulcon, John, 46, 47, 68 

Feggins, Peter, 87 

Female Collegiate Institute. See War- 
renton Female Collegiate Institute 

Fishing Creek, 913, 56, 57, 68, 145, 
155, 174 

Fitts, George, 170 

Fitts, sHenry,270,296, 97 

Fitts, Oliver, 73, 83, 84, 87, 197 

Flannagan, “Judy,” 126, 155-56 

Flannagan, Mrs. “Judy,” 167, 180, 
193 

Flint, Maria Florilla, 132-33, 160 

Foote, Henry A., 166, 167, 170, 174, 
193, 195, 198, 200 

Ford, Robert H., 201 

Forest, John, Jr., 86 

Fork Township, 154, 195 

Franklin County, N.C., 44, 46, 47, 
94, 153 

Freeman, Rev. George W., 100 

Frost, Rev. Milton S., 128 

Fussell, John, 56, 58 


Galespie, Mrs., 87 

George, Prof. Marcus, 64, 68, 74, 77 

Gloster, Dr. Thomas B., 61, 94 

Goodrum, Col. John, USA, 118 

Goodrum, Mrs. John, 118, 126 

Goodwin, Thomas, 140 

Gordon, James, 109 

Graham, U. S. Senator Frank Porter, 
208 

Graham, Prof. John, 154, 175, 194, 
199, 200, 204, 208, 209, 213, 215 

Graham, Prof. William A., 200, 213, 
21S 

Granville, Earl of, 10, 16, 19, 22, 23, 
24 

Granville District, N.C., 24 

Grassy Creek, 22 

Graves, Prof. Nelson Z., 119, 122, 
128 

Gray, John, 10-11 

Gray, William, 10 

Greeley, Horace, 112, 121-22, 166 
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Greeley, Mrs. Horace, 112-1377 121 

Green, Cyrusyala}. 

Green, John C., 94 

Green, Macon, 99 

Green, Mrs. Mary, 158 

Green, Plummer, 110 

Green, Dr. Simon T., 141, 195 

Green, Solomon, 64, 75 

Green, Thomas Jefferson, 83, 
4.7133 

Green, Mrs. Thomas Jefferson, 
168 

Green, U. S. Rep. Wharton, 133, 136, 
144, 158 

Green, William, 67 

Green, Rev. William Mercer, 
112 

Green, William P., 140 

Gregory, Dr., 129 

Griffith, Rev. J. R., 175 

Grove Hill, 92, 101, 111, 118 


120, 


120, 


102, 
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